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His blades were close and his arms were spread like the wings of a soaring eagle. 


HE first big fall of snow came 

two weeks to a day after Arnold 

Chase’s return to school from 

Christmas recess. By Thursday 
morning the little valley below the vil- 
lage was almost a foot deep under the glistening white 
mantle, while, along the face of the hills beyond, the 
drifts were piled in the hollows and sheltered spaces. The 
half-gale petered out that day and in the afternoon the 
sun came forth resplendently and did its part. A score 
of fellows worked until supper time getting the two ski 
jumps in order. The last of the work was performed 
with only the dim radiance of the snow to light the 
toilers, and at a few minutes before six Arnold trudged 
tiredly back to his dormitory with Chick Baxter and 
Bert Walters and several others, mostly Fifth and Sixth 
Form chaps, taking little share in the animated conver- 
sation. The cheerful anticipations of his companions 
somehow failed to awaken a proper response. 

A week since, following a meager snowfall, Arnold had 
donned the brand new skis that Brother Bob had given 
him at Christmas and, under the tutelage of his particu- 
lar chum, Meigs Peckham, had traipsed hither and yon 
across the valley and along the slopes and had, so he 
firmly believed, mastered the art of skiing. Meigs, who 
was a year older than Arnold and in the form above— 
Arnold had entered last fall in the Fourth—had re- 
counted glowing tales of ski jumping and his hearer had 
become readily enthused. More than that, as he now 
regretfully reflected, he had expressed the desire and the 
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determination to become one of the valorous company 
who hurled themselves over the Cabin Jump. To-day, 
having viewed that particular hazard from start to pl 
form and from platform to precipitous path below, He 
enthusiasm had practically disappeared. All his imagi- 
nation failed him when he tried to vision himself emu- 
lating a bird in the manner of Meigs and Clayt Mc- 
Kenzie and the other adventurous ones! In brief, Arnold 
sincerely wished that ‘he had never listened to his chum’s 
thrilling recitals, or, having listened, had never proposed 


himself as a candidate for jumping honors. Unfortu- 
nately the die was cast, however, and regrets were worse 
than idle. He had to go on with the business. He 


hated a quitter himself and knew that Meigs did, too. 
Even if he eventually broke his silly neck it was im- 
possible to let Meigs think him a coward. Evidently he 
was one—a novel and unwelcome realization—but at 
least he could hide the fact from Meigs. 


So that evening when, after study 
hour, Meigs lounged in from next 
door, as was his nightly custom, and 
sprawled his long body in Arnold’s 
armchair and expatiated on the de- 
lights of hurling one’s self from the take-off of the Cabin 
Jump, his host. managed to disguise his aversion to the 
subject and even to echo, albeit faintly, the other’s en- 
thusiasm. They would, Meigs announced, reverting to 
the matter of Arnold’s instruction, begin with the prac- 
tice jump over beyond the playing field on the morrow. 
The drop there was only a matter of ten feet, but it was 
sufficient to serve as an introduction to the more ambi- 
tious jump, Meigs cheerfully explained. 

Arnold smiled wanly and said: “Well, I was wonder- 
ing if I hadn’t better just watch you fellows to-morrow. 
Seems to me I could learn a good deal that way.” 

“Ye-es,” Meigs agreed doubtfully. “Only thing is, Arn, 
this snow may not last very long, and you don’t want to 
miss it altogether. Still, it wouldn’t hurt to look on to- 
morrow and get some points. Clayt McKenzie’s the best 
fellow to study. He’s got it all over the rest of the fel- 
lows, both for form and for distance. Maybe you can 
get a couple of jumps afterwards.” 


HE last thing Arnold did that night before putting 
out the light was to peer anxiously from the window. 
There were, however, no indications of a thaw to be 
detected. 
The next afternoon he donned skiing regalia and 
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trudged over to the foot of the Cabin Jump. Meigs, re- 
leased from his final recitation carlier than his friend, 
was already there, one of a numerous throng gathered 
to watch the jumpers. Four fellows were on their way 
up the wood road that led to the Cabin and the start 
of the slide, and the audience waited impatiently until 
they came out of the trees up there. Several more min- 
utes passed, and then a jumper came into sight again 
above the Cabin. Two others joined him, and finally, 
just as the first began to move down the slide, the last, 
appeared. 

“Here comes Clayt,” said Meigs. “Watch him, Arn.” 
The skier was lost to sight for an instant and then sud- 
denly appeared at the platform, a straight, dark form 
against the snowy hillside. He shot upward and out over 
the long drop. His blades were close and his arms were 
spread like the wings of a soaring eagle. He was flying 
straight down at them, his size increasing startlingly, in- 


credibly. Arnold thrilled and feared at once. Ten yards. 


away the jumper struck the snow, his body stooping 
over the parted runners, rushed past them on 
the level, swirled to the left and stopped. It 
was a pretty jump, and there was plenty of 


Meade Lumis, and Meade elected to swing over to where 
Arnold stood. He was on snowshoes and he used them 
with an expertness that Arnold envied. Meade was a 
Sixth Form fellow, popular and of importance in the 
school world, and Arnold was duly flattered when he 
joined him. 

i ells, Chase,” greeted the arrival. “Are you jump- 
ing? 

“Not yet.” Arnold hated to acknowledge his shame to 
Meade. “I haven't done much jumping, and—and that’s 
quite a stunt.” 

“It certainly looks so to me. I’ve never plucked up 
enough courage to try ski jumping. I have a sort of 
hankering to live a while longer. I fancy there’s quite a 
difference between pushing those things around on the 
snow and using ’em for wings! Someone’s coming down 
now, I think.” 

They watched the jumper as he launched himself from 
the platform and, arms wildly waving, shot down. He 
was evidently a novice, and Arnold held his breath for 
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“Sure. Or, more likely, he sees the risk in one thing 
and not in the other. I know a chap who swims like a 
fish and will go a mile straight out from the beach, but 
he’s a regular coward when it comes to diving. You 
can’t get him to even try it!” 

They talked there until Meigs came sky-hooting down 
to them, again failing by many yards to equal Clayt 
McKenzie’s best effort. Arnold was glad that Meade 
Lumis didn’t offer to accompany them over to the prac- 
tice jump. He feared that the other would have some 
difficulty in reconciling his previous nonchalant attitude 
toward ski jumping with his subsequent performance! 


HREE days later Arnold went to dinner with an ap- 

petite far below normal. He tried very hard to dis- 
guise that fact from the others at his table, especially 
Meigs, and managed to put away almost his usual 
amount of food. But it was hard work, for whenever he 
recalled the program for that afternoon his throat. became 
strangely constricted. He wondered what the symptoms 
of ptomaine poisoning were and whether, in 
case he developed them, it would be best to 
lay the canned peas under suspicion or blame 


applause as Clayt tramped back to the watch- 
ing group. 

“Tt’s fast to-day,” he observed casually. “You 
are going up, Meigs?” 

“Yes, as soon as these fellows come down. At 
Jeast—” Meigs paused doubtfully and looked 
an inquiry at Arnold. 

“Of course you are,” said Arnold. “I want 
to watch awhile, anyway. Maybe afterwards 
Tl go over and try the other jump. If I don’t 
lose my nerve,” he added, with a rueful glance 
at Clayt. 

“You won’t, Chase. And after the first jump 
you'll forget you ever thought anything of it. 
Here’s Chick!” 

Chick Baxter failed of Clayt’s distance by 
many yards and caused enjoyment amongst 
the watchers by turning a complete somer- 
sault at the bottom. Dill Weare and Bert 
Walters followed him, the latter almost equal- 
ing Clayt for distance but certainly not for 
form. The group broke up, many of the 
throng, steadily augmented by newcomers, 
starting the climb up the slope by the old 
wagon track, some wandering off on snow- 
shoes, a few remaining to await the next 
jumps. 

Arnold slid away on an experimental tramp 
when Meigs had gone, half wishing he had 
elected to accompany the jumpers to the 
Cabin. The point was, though, that he would 
feel like a fool up there with everyone else, or 
almost everyone else, taking the jump. It 
would make him look like a coward, he 
thought. He supposed he must be a coward, 
for he certainly dreaded even the practice 
jump, but he could at least avoid the ap- 
pearance. He circled around, digging his poles 
into the snow, sliding his long blades credit- 
ably enough, and returned to the “spillway,” 
as the fellows facetiously called it, just as Ted 
Bragg came over the edge and, all askew, 
landed, shot to the right, turned over com- 
pletely in a flurry of snow and lay motionless. 
A dozen fellows hurried toward him, but Ted 
was sitting up and grinning before anyone 
reached his side. 

“Gosh, that was an awful one, wasn’t it?” 
he asked self-reproachfully. 

“Look out, down there!” came the warn- 
ing, and they scuttled aside. It was Meigs 
this time, and Meigs, like a tall, thin letter T, 
floated through the air, landed, shot past and 


Just Three 
Men 


GAINST a dangerous mob of strik- 
ing miners—but two of those men 
were Russ Farrell and Slim Evans, of the 
Border Patrol. A frantic call for help 
had brought them to Silverton in a big 
Douglas, and even before that roaring, 
two-ton plane had nosed down into the 
little mining camp they had found 
trouble. 


One plane and two flyers meant noth- 
ing to that murderous mob of Mexicans, 
negroes, and renegade whites, stirred up 
toa livid hatred by some yellow agitator 
—but quick-witted, red-headed Russ 
used his head. You'll see how next 
month in 


“The Mine, the Mob, 
and Mayfield” 


curved widely with decreasing momentum. 
Arnold dug his poles and went over to meet 
him. 

“That was great,” he applauded. 
made Clayt’s mark, but—” 

“T know very well I didn’t,” answered Meigs. “And I 
won't to-day, either, because my first jump’s always my 
best. After that I try to remember too many things to 
do or not to do, try too hard, and always make a mess of 
it. I’m going to have one more, though, and then we'll 
go over and—” 

- “Oh, let’s not bother to-day,” said Arnold carelessly. 
“You go and have some more jumps and I'll watch you 
and—and get some pointers. Maybe to-morrow—” 

“No, I’ve had enough.” It was decent of Arn to be 
willing to give up his lesson, but Meigs wasn’t going to 
accept the sacrifice. “Besides, this snow may go any 
time, as I said last night. It’s pretty thin in places right 
now, I'll be back in twenty minutes, Arn. You wait for 
me. 


“T don’t think you 


EIGS joined two or three other ambitious ones and 
angled up the first slope toward the road. When 
he had gone Arnold wished that he had been more firm. 
Of course he didn’t intend to let the practice jump scare 
him, but if he got so that he could make that to Meigs’ 
satisfaction the latter would expect him to try the Cabin 
Jump, and Arnold, looking up at the take-off, was quite 
convineed that he would never be able to screw up his 
courage to it. No, sir, not in a hundred years! 
Later arrivals reached the scene, amongst them 


the moment that he seemed to hang between platform 
and path. When he landed he had only one runner 
straight, and in consequence he instantly became a 
human pinwheel. Arms, legs, and skis revolved bewilder- 
ingly. That he hadn’t broken something was a marvel 
to Arnold and Meade, but he hadn’t, for he was up again 
before they could reach him; up and laughing as he tried 
to shake the snow from his eyes and ears. Arnold did 
not know the boy, but evidently Meade did, for the 
jumper addressed the latter when he found his breath. 

“Awful, eh? That was my third jump, and it was the 
worst of the lot. I get more rotten every time. Hang 
the business!” 

“Aren’t you afraid of busting some little thing like an 
arm or a leg or a neck?” asked Meade. 

“Oh, no, you don’t get hurt very often. When you 
know you're in for a bump, you just let yourself go. 
Shucks, my kid brother bust a leg last winter coasting 
ona sled! Just fell off somehow and was laid up nearly 
a month. It just shows, eh?” 

Meade chuckled when the other had gone off again. 
“That’s Pentland. He was out for football last fall and 
stuck only about a week. Every time he tried to tackle 
the dummy he slowed up. Said he was scared he’d break 
his shoulder blade! As he says, it just shows!” 

“Yes,” replied Arnold eagerly. “I suppose a fellow can 
be brave about one thing and—and sort of yellow about 
another.” 


the lamb stew. Perhaps, though, to be the 
only one of a hundred and fifty to be affected 
by the food would be unconvincing. He aban- 
doned the idea, 

For two afternoons he had been instructed 
by Meigs in the gentle art of ski jumping. It 
had been intimated that the first time was the 
worst, and he knew that it was, but although 
he had made at least twenty jumps over the 
ten-foot drop he still lacked what might be 
termed a genuine passion for the sport. Oh, 
he had got so that he didn’t mind the prac- 
tice slide; at least not much; he had even 
elicited hearty praise from Meigs and some 
others who had witnessed his maiden efforts; 
but when he considered transferring his scene 
of action to the Cabin Jump he felt decidedly 
squirmy. Of course he didn’t have to try it to- 
day, or ever if he chose not to; no one could 
force him to it. Only, hang it, he did have to! 
What was the use of trying to deceive. him- 
self? He had gone and let himself in for it, 
deliberately and irrevocably, and there was no 
use pretending otherwise. The chocolate pud- 
ding tasted like ashes. 


HE dreaded the arrival of three-thirty, but it 
came quickly. He couldn’t remember when 
afternoon recitations had passed off so rapidly. 
He went laggingly back to the room, detesting 
himself for being so cowardly and pitying him- 
self at the same time. Meigs’ door was open 
and Meigs was squirming into a light-weight 
sweater. Arnold had an eleventh-hour inspir- 
ation. He would feign illness. Oh, not 
ptomaine poisoning, of course, but something 
mildly debilitating like a headache. But Meigs 
didn’t give him time to lay the groundwork of 
deception. 

“That you, Arn? Get a move on, old man, 
and let’s go. There’ll be a crowd on the slide 
to-day, I guess.” Meigs pulled the sweater in- 
to place, shouldered his skis and shoved 
Arnold into his own room. Arnold groaned, 
hoped Meigs hadn’t heard it, and pulled off his 
coat. While he was changing to attire more 
suitable for suicide in the open, Meigs chatted 
on blithely. “You're going to try it to-day?” 
he asked finally, propounding a question the 
other had been dreading. 

Arnold looked up from pulling on a golf 
stocking. “Why, I don’t know, Peck. What do 
you think?” he asked calmly. 

Meigs shrugged lightly and smiled. “It’s 
up to you, son. You can do it, and the sooner 
you do it the better. Still, I’m not sure that 
it wouldn’t be just as well to watch the rest of us 
this afternoon. As I’ve been telling you, Arn, it’s taking 
off that’s bothered you most, just as it does every fel- 
low at first. You’ve got to learn to put spring into it if 
you want distance. Just letting yourself slip over, sort 
of dead weight, won’t do. You've got to rise to it. You 
have got to have the idea of distance in your mind, Arn. 
It’s a heap like broad jumping. If a fellow doesn’t take 
off with the determination to make distance, why, he 
just won’t, no matter how much speed he gets up or 
how he handles his body. See what I mean? Co-ordi- 
nation between mind and body, son; that’s it. Some- 
thing of the sort, anyway. You watch the fellows to- 
day. You'll see some of ’em take the jump as if they 
were bags of coal and others will go over like birds, just 
as though they were going to fly all the way back to 
school!” 

“IT suppose I might learn something by watching,” 
mused Arnold. He searched Meigs’ countenance for 
signs of suspicion, but he saw none. Inside him a vast 
relief was making him want to laugh or burst into song. 
He was in high spirits as they and a score of other 
skiers made their way across the fields. He had his 
alibi for to-day and the morrow could take care of it- 
self. Perhaps a thaw would set in! It didn’t feel a bit 
like it just now, but you never could tell what the much 
maligned New England climate would do. 

It was hard mushing up the old wagon road and the 
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wiser ones removed their skis. Arnold, though, kept 
his on. He might fail as a jumper, but the world should 
see that he was no mollycoddle! He had very little 
breath left in his body as he and Meigs came out of the 
woods and joined the small throng at the Cabin. The 
Cabin was a twelve foot by nine erection of logs set 
about a third of the way up the hill where a small 
plateau lay. It had no front wall, and so perhaps didn’t 
really deserve the name of cabin, but it afforded shelter 
from the colder winds, and there was a huge fireplace 
at the back where in extreme weather the logs blazed 
merrily. On sunny afternoons, though, the fire wasn’t 
needed. The rough planks of the floor were warm and 
the well-chinked logs defeated the wind. 

A path led some rods higher up the slope, and there 
the slide began. Some thirty feet below the Cabin was 
the jump. A platform of heavy planks had been laid 
over a jutting ledge and well covered with closely-packed 
snow. The jump from the platform to the valley floor 
below carried the jumper from twenty to twenty-five 
feet down. If one stood at the platform and looked 
downward it wasn’t at all hard to believe the distance 
down double what it actually was. To-day, looking over 
from the side of the platform, Arnold experienced a re- 
newal of gratitude toward the fate that had postponed 
his trial! 

And yet when, presently, he watched two of the fel- 
lows come sliding down the path from above and launch 
themselves over the edge of the jump he lost some of his 
terror, for there was reassurance to be found in their 
unconcerned countenances, in the seemingly effortless 
certainty of their swooping descent through the air. If 
only, he thought longingly, he had the courage to make 
that first jump! 

He had taken off his skis and laid them, with his poles, 
on the cabin porch, where half a dozen other pairs re- 
posed. Perhaps a dozen fellows sat along the edge of 
the porch or stood about the platform, the majority 
of them being there to watch. As fast as one jumper 
cleared the take-off another trudged up the path, so that 
the group remained about the same as to numbers. Mr. 
White, the master in charge of athletics at the school, 
was on hand to-day. Out of his hearing he was referred 
to as “Porgy.” He was a well-meaning but not over 
popular member of the school faculty whose knowledge 
of. athletics was theoretical rather than practical. This 
afternoon he wore a skiing costume correct to the last de- 
tail—which, perhaps, was the gray and blue toque that 
lent him a rather rakish air—and he had ascended the 
hill on his trusty blades. Nevertheless, no one expected 
“Porgy” to imperil his bones or his dignity by taking the 
jump, and so no one was disappointed when he confined 
himself to advice instead of example. Arnold, intending 
to rejoin Meigs in front of the Cabin, saw that it was 
his chum who was the present recipient of Mr. White’s 
confidences. Arnold found a seat at a distance and 
watched with amusement Meigs’ patient boredom. Once 
a scrap of the conversation came to him on the north- 
erly breeze that scuttled around the corner. 

“Exactly what I contend,” declared “Porgy.” “The 
center of gravity controls that factor, Peckham. The 
change of plane tends to incline the body backward. 
Now suppose the center of gravity at the instant—” 

Arnold saw Meigs nod gravely enough after a moment, 
but he knew that his chum was not convinced. He ap- 
peared to be voicing opposite views, illustrating by 
bending his knees and leaning his body forward. Mr. 
White’s toque shook almost violently and the discourse 
went on. Arnold lost interest and turned to watch Lou 
Riley, up at the start, tip his blades over the edge, and 
come gliding past and then disappear from sight. Prob- 
ably Meigs allowed himself to be convinced, or to seem 
so, for he started toward the summit, at last, his skis 
across a shoulder, and Arnold went down to the plat- 
form to see him take the jump. Others joined him from 
the Cabin. After a minute Meigs came, crouching low, 
lower than usual, Arnold thought, rushed across the 
snow-packed platform, took the rise and shot off, arms 
spread steadily, body slowly straightening. A gallant 
leap, but doomed to disaster. 

Whether Meigs, unconsciously impressed by “Porgy’s” 
theories, had sought too erect a posture, or what had 
happened, was not evident, but long before he landed on 
the path below the watchers realized that he was in for 
a fall. His left. ski dropped at the heel and his body 
swayed backward, or so it looked from above. Arnold 
saw him make a sudden, desperate effort to regain his 
balance, saw the long arms swirl and felt his heart. stop 
beating as Meigs struck. The jumper seemed all limbs 
and skis for an instant. Then a cloud of snow hid him. 
After that he was a sprawling, inert form at the edge of 
the path. 


ILENCE fell on the group about the platform. Arnold 

was dimly conscious of being pushed aside and after- 
wards recalled “Porgy’s” anxious countenance thrust be- 
tween him and the still form down there. When Arnold 
was able to see again, several fellows were bending over 
Meigs. Around Arnold, voices began to be heard, at 
first in whispered interjections, then in muttered regrets 
and, at length, in anxious shouts to those below. But the 
questions were unheard, or, at least, went unanswered. 
One boy down there arose suddenly and started off at a 
run toward school. Someone pulled off a sweater, raised 
Meigs’ head and slipped the bundled garment beneath. 
Others straightened the long legs. This latter act, with 
its sinister inference, made Arnold feel oddly faint and 


sick, so that he groped 
back from the edge, in- 
stinctively seeking safety 
for himself while numb 
with fear for another. 
Perhaps it was Arnold’s 
movement that set the 
others in motion. A 
jumble of cries arose and 
there was a frantic rush 
toward the Cabin. Snow- 
shoes and skis were hur- 
riedly sought and then 
quickly the scene was 
deserted. Not quite eith- 
er, for there was George 
Sandys bending over his 
lacings and here was 
Arnold, white of face, 
groping for his skis and 
poles, desperately long- 
ing to reach Meigs yet 
too unnerved to hurry. 
“Tm going to jump,” 
said Sandy. “That’s the 
quickest way. Coming?” 
Someone said “Yes” in 
a strange, dogged voice. 
Arnold was slightly sur- 
prised, since he had sup- 
posed Sandy and he were 
alone. Then he suddenly 
knew that it was his own 
voice he had heard, sud- 
denly discovered that his 
trembling fingers were 
tugging at the laces of 


one ski. Events up there followed each other with a 
strange confusion. Sandy was shouting from the plat- 
form. 


“Path! Coming down!” 

Then he was on his way to the top, and Arnold, or 
someone who seemed to be Arnold but couldn’t very well 
be Arnold, was angling at his heels: Whoever it was was 
saying to himself: “Ought to have waited. No sense 
putting skis on down there.” Sandy, settling himself 
calmly on his runners, left a warning behind. “Better 
jump short, Chase. They’re all over the path down 
there. Let’s go!” He tipped his skis over the edge, 
moved slowly along the first few yards and then went 
faster and faster down the slope to the platform, He 
rose, dropped, and was gone. 

Alone up there, Arnold stared with white, set face at 
the suddenly empty slide. This must be he, but if so 
what was he doing here? For an instant he seemed to 
be standing at one side observing this poised form with 
something like awe. But all the time he was repeating 
voicelessly: “I’m going to jump! I’ve got to get down 
there! I’m going to jump!” Back of the acceptance of 
that fact lurked a dread, a horror, but it wasn’t strong 
enough to weigh against the determination imposed on 
his will by someone who might or might not be Arnold 
Chase. 

Whether he tipped his skis over the edge himself or 
whether some unseen force thrust him forward he could 
not have told, but suddenly the wind was in his face, the 
cold, frosty wind of late afternoon, and he was rushing 
toward the brink. Down he went, ever faster, crouching 
instinctively as he had learned to crouch above that 
other and lesser jump, guiding his runners to that nice 
proximity that assures balance and control at once Al- 


Suddenly the wind was in his 

face, the cold, frosty wind of 

late afternoon, and he was 
rushing toward the brink. 


most instantly the snow-covered 
ground ended, he felt the level plat- 
form beneath him, was conscious of 
an upward throw that for a short in- 
stant made his heart stand still. He 
was afloat in air, below him a blue- 
shadowed expanse, dotted with forms. 
He still crouched; the glory of 
-standing almost erect was not for 
him. Then he was falling, falling, Up 
shot the white, shadowed earth to 
meet him. It was as though he were 
motionless and a giant hand were 
thrusting the world up to him. It 
was at once appalling and fascinating, although neither 
emotion impressed him greatly. Habit steadied his body 
and brought both runners to earth at once, there was a 
jar, a forward fling that nearly upset him, a breath- 
taking glide and then he was rolling over in the trodden - 
snow. 


T left him oddly dizzy, but he was already finding 

himself when Sandy’s voice spoke. “Good jump, 
Chase! Guess, though, you forgot what I told you about 
going short. You came darn near busting into the crowd. 
’Course it would have been their fault, but—” 

“Where's Meigs?” interrupted Arnold a bit wildly. He 
steadied himself with a hand on Sandy’s shoulder and 
looked about. Then his eyes answered him. They had 
moved Meigs farther from the “spillway” and a curious 
crowd still ringed him loosely. Mr. Oliphant, one of the 
instructors, was crouched beside him. Arnold wondered 
where “Elephant” had come from as he started toward 
the group. Sandy was still beside him, and Arnold found 
himself listening with sinking heart. . 

“He’s unconscious, but his heart’s beating. Mr. Oli- 
phant says it’s probably just a slight concussion, but 
maybe he doesn’t know. They’ve sent for a stretcher.” 

“Could have made it with ski poles,” muttered Arnold. 

“No coats, maybe. Sweaters? Well, but if it happens 
to be his spine, you know—” 

Arnold was surprised and relieved when he peered over 
a shoulder and looked down at Meigs. The latter was 
not particularly pale; appeared, rather, to be comfort- 
ably asleep. Arnold endured a moment’s anguished 
doubt until he saw the slow rise and fall of his friend’s 
chest. The ring broke and several breathless fellows 
pushed through with a folding (Continued on page 36) 


Keep the ball close to you. 


NE afternoon last 

winter while I was 

riding north on a 

Fifth Avenue bus, 
I overheard a young 
man—probably a student 
at one of New York’s 
universities—make a re- 
mark that interested me 
very much. 

“TI don’t see how Col- 
umbia_ wins basketball 
games,” he was saying. 
“They don’t play up-to- 
date basketball. They 
only know one kind of 
shot for the basket—and 
they never vary it. They 
use only one kind of 
pass, They can’t dribble 
—at least you never see 
them doing it. And you 
never see them try any 
trick stuff. It’s just pass, 
pass, pass, until they 
make a basket. Beats me 
how they keep on win- 
ning!” 7 

I had to smile. Without seeming to realize it, the 
young man had answered his own question. We won 
games because we played exactly the kind of basketball 
he described. We only used one shot for the basket— 
the best shot. We only made one kind of pass—the 
surest, most easily handled kind. We rarely dribbled 
because we believe that dribbling is too individualistic— 
likely, on the whole, to slow up an offense. We used no 
“trick” plays, because we don’t like complicated basket- 
ball. 

To the student of the present-day game all this sounds 
revolutionary, I’ll admit, but in one year it brought, to 
Columbia University the first Eastern intercollegiate title 
she has won in twelve years. ™ 

Before I go on to describe Columbia’s method of train- 
ing and practice, I’d like to make it clear that while our 
system proved to be a winner for us, it might not be 
suitable in its entirety for all types of teams. Read 
about it—think it over—and then use only such parts of 
it as seem to fit your needs. 

Our play is based on two qualities: condition and 
skill. Our men had condition—the ability to go at top 
speed for an entire game. Skill, in floor work and bas- 
ket shooting, they learned. ’ 

If you had happened in at the Columbia gymnasium 
last November, you wouldn’t have seen the squad tr 
ing fancy shots for the basket, making underhand passes, 
or studying diagramed and charted plays. You'd have 
found them on the running track, getting their legs and 
wind in shape. Early in December, you would have seen 
them on the floor, running up and down the 
court and passing. 

Everyone has seen games in which the 
score was tied in the last five minutes of 
play. You know what happens. The speed 
is terrific. Trick plays are scrapped. Every 
man is after the ball. The passing is so fast 
that your eyes can hardly follow the ball 
as it crisscrosses from man to man... - 
That’s exactly the kind of game the Colum- 
bia team plays from the opening whistle un- 
til the gun. 

In a tense, fast game of that sort you can 
be sure in advance which team will win. It’s 
not the team that has put a lot of depend- 
ence on charts or “trick” plays. It’s the 
team that has the most stamina and is best 
drilled in the fundamentals—the team that 
can make the most accurate passes and re- 
ceive them without fumbling. 

Time after time, last year, our opponents 
challenged our fast game and grittily stuck 
with us for ten or twelve minutes. Then 
they wilted. They hadn’t trained themselves 
to stand the pace. 


Time your jump and you'll get the ball. 
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basketball. 
Dan Meenan was himself a great player. 
Columbia team and was 


Eastern five. In that year C 
he was injured and did ver 
team, he led Columbia to a t 


was again picked for the All-Eastern team 


Columbia converts a foul, 
but Penn finally wins, 23-21. 
It was Columbia’s only East- 
ern League upset last year. 


We, on the other hand, had prepared for 
our speed early in the fall, Before regular 
practice had started, our men were on the 
cinder track, developing wind. When it be- 
came too cold for outside running, we put 
in two solid weeks on the court, doing noth- 
ing but pass, catch and shoot. In those 
three words you have the fundamental qual- 
ities of a winning team—pass, catch and 
shoot! Basketball is simpler than some 
people will admit, and winning games is 
largely a matter of keeping possession of the 
ball while you are moving over the floor. 
Keeping possession of the ball, in turn, is 
a matter of knowing how to pass and catch. 

Practice floor work. Don’t be in a hurry 
to become involved in plays. Give me a 
team that knows how to pass, catch and shoot, and I 
think I can beat the team that knows every “trick” play 
and every bit of court strategy in the books, but is 
faulty in floor work. 

The Columbia squad depends, except for basket shots, 
on the one-hand pass. Grasp the ball, shoulder high, in 
the right hand, with the left hand in front of the ball to 
steady it. Carry it backward a short way and then 
throw it, without spin, following through with your arm. 
Aim at your team mate’s chin. If the throw is higher 
it will shut off his vision and if it is lower it will throw 
him off his stride. The last point is important, because 
no man should e receive a pass flat-footed. He should 

be going somewhere when he gets the ball. Do 
not slow him up by making him stoop for a 


low one. 
Learn this pass thoroughly—your execution 
of it must be perfect. Except for an occasional 


two-handed pass when you are closely guarded 
und must pivot before you throw, use this one 
ass to the exclusion of all others. It stands 
reason that you’ll become infinitely more ac- 
curate than you were when you tried to spin 
the ball, or snap it, or do something else that 
is fancy. 

After you pass, take two steps. That’s to 
get you in the habit of keeping on the run 


Coach Meenan Says: 


catch and shoot, and I think I can beat the 
team that knows every ‘trick’ play and every 
bit of court strategy in the books, but is faulty 
in fundamentals.” 


“Give me a team that knows how to pass, 


|AN’S style of play is an unusual one. 
man defense because he prefers the man-for-man method. 
He frowns on trick shots or 
‘s But in one year, under his 
coaching, Columbia University has jumped to the top of Eastern intercoliegiate 


In 1912 he was a forward on the 
selected by sports writers for the first All- 
mbia won the Eastern championship, 
little playing, but in 1914, 

for first place with Cornell. 


May the highest jumper win! 
Tip-off in last year’s Penn- 


Cornell game. 
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Catch and Shoot! 


By Dan Meenan 


Coach of Columbia University’s 1926 Eastern 
Intercollegiate Basketball Champions 


He doesn't use the 


In 1913 
as captain of his 
‘That year he 


“Hands around 
the ball!” says 
Meenan. 


And since your 
team mate is on 
the run too, aim 
at a spot a- 
head of him, 
so that he 
and the ball will 
arrive there at 
the same time. 
Never pass to a standing player. 
You’ve got to learn to adapt your 
shots to the speed of the man you 
are working with. And leave the 
fancy stufi—the wrist snap and the 
english—to the other team. Drill 
eternally on the one-handed pass 
that travels at the height of the 
chin until you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you can put 
the ball anywhere you want it. 

Never catch the ball with your 
palms to the front. You might as 
well try to grab it with a platter. 
Hold your hands palms inward and 
facing each other, so that when the 
ball reaches you, they’ll be around 
it. Watch the player who tries to 
handle the ball the other way. In 
the tenseness of the struggle his 
arm muscles naturally stiffen, and the ball bounces off 
his palms. 

One more thing on passing. When you have the ball, 
learn to keep your elbows close to your sides and the 
ball close to the right shoulder. If you are in the habit 
of holding the ball out from your body, or having your 
elbows spread, an opponent can easily jolt your arm and 
knock the ball from your hands. 

The third fundamental on which we drill hard—indeed 
we give it two weeks of almost exclusive attention—is 
shooting. Here, too, there is no faney work—no back 
spin, no english, no one-handed shots from the side of 
the body. In shooting, there are only three points to 
consider: the eye, the ball and the basket. These three 
should be in line, and that’s why I prefer the chest shot 
to any other kind. Hold the ball close to the chest with 
both hands; shove outward and upward, following 
through so that when you are finished, your arms are 
outstretched and vour hands close together, above you. 
Leave your feet on all shots. Don’t be jerky; don’t 
“snap” the ball; don’t hurry. Shooting is rhythmic and 
graceful. It’s like Bobby Jones swinging a driver. Any 
man who has seen the Atlanta golfer drive 250 yards 
with an effortless, easy swing wonders why he ever 
thought golf was hard. Rogers Hornsby shows the same 
grace and ease at bat. So does Babe Ruth. 

Championship form at bat or on the tee is not tricky 
or hard; it’s simple, and characterized by rhythm and 
follow-through. Basket-shooting is no exception to this 
rule. Keep your eye on the basket, crouch a little if 
necessary, shoot the ball easily from you in a high are 
toward the hoon, straightening out and leaving your feet 
as you do so. Try for grace and rhythm. Forget trick 
stuff. Forget the spin because you can never tell what a 
spinning ball will do on the rebound. 

When you're close to the basket, you’ll want to use a 
variation of the chest shot. Hold the ball in your right 
hand, shoulder high, and (Continued on page 28) 
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The Lion 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


EAT and haze, copper-lake grass, thickets bris- 

tling with six-inch thorns, white as bleached bone, 

rust-red rocks, stunted trees, blistering saffron 

sand with death lurking everywhere—that is the 
veldt of South Africa. By tame-folk standards it is no 
place for a home; yet unnumbered wild folk live happily 
—and die suddenly—in the veldt. 

One of the wisest and wiliest of them all slipped like a 
shadow through the thickets one scorching afternoon and 
traveled across the hot sand like a puff of tawny dust 
before the wind. Blackback, the Cape jackal, cared noth- 
ing for the heat and less for the various deaths that 
lurked beneath that blazing sun. In fact, any death that 
can overtake a black-backed jackal has to be sudden and 
well concealed indeed. This jackal had a special reason 
for hurrying home—nine special reasons, in fact, snuggled 
up close to Mrs. Blackback. 
Heavy responsibility kept Mr. 
Blackback hurrying. He had to 
bring in supplies for his family. 
But he did not have to do it 
alone long. 

Mrs. Blackback soon decided 
to wean her cubs; and in spite 
of hungry little whines and pro- 
testing wails from the nine 
fuzzy, cuddling puppies, weaned 
they were. From then on 
neither of the old jackals ever 
entered the den; yet there was 
never a moment, night or day, 
when one was not on guard, 
while the other scoured the 
veldt. to bring back food for the 
family. 

Once a cream-colored genet, 
that long, sinuous hunter, half 
eat and half weasel, with legs ; 
so short that he moves over the ground like a snake, 
started to flow down the burrow of the jackal family. 
His pointed head was just disappearing in the entrance 
when the mother jackal descended upon him from a near- 
by thicket in such a fury of rage that the genet, although 
a fighter of sorts, was glad to retreat by the tree-top 
route, The same thing happened to a long-legged serval 
cat; while an eight-foot python, who had decided to try 
young jackal as a change in diet, was caught amidships 
in the gripping jaws of the father of the family and 
shortly thereafter disappeared in sections down eleven 
hungry gullets. 


HERE came a day, however, when an imperturbable 
stranger waddled deliberately up to the burrow and 
right under the watchful eyes of its guardians proceeded 
to enter without their making any attempt to stop him. 
The newcomer had a cylindrical body and short legs 
and was about half the size of an ordinary pig. Not only 
did it march along in the open without the slightest at- 
tempt at concealment, but it even gave notice of its 
coming by rattling a bunch of hollow quills at the end of 
its stumpy tail as it walked. Its air of confidence was 
fully justified. No wise animal attacks Ingu, as native 
hunters have named the African porcupine. Many have 
tried—and died, and the number includes the lion and 
the leopard. As this confident newcomer moved toward 
the burrow, he kept up a petulant grumbling and every 
once in a while raised a thicket of black and white quills 
on his back, some of which were fully a foot in length. 
As he disappeared down the tunnel, the mother jackal 
gave the slow, muffled bark that signaled her family that 
all was well. 

They needed some such assurance when the round 
squirrel-like head of the porcupine, surmounted by bris- 
tling, needle-sharp spines, showed at the entrance to their 
snug living room. Foot by foot the puppies backed away 
from the stranger as he waddled forward, grunting and 
clashing his quills as he came. Ingu, however, paid no 
attention to them, but after sniffing here and there, dug 
out a room for himself in the side of the tunnel between 
where the cubs lived and the entrance. 

From that time on, the ten lived together in peace and 
amity. When the porcupine was at home he kept him- 
self curled up in his own room and never interfered with 
the rightful owners of the den in any way. Yet somewhere 
in the depths of his grumbling, spiny nature he seemed to 
have a liking for his nine little landlords, if one may 
judge by what he did on the day that a pack of Cape 
dogs, the wilde honde of the Dutch, found their way into 
that part of the veldt. 

Big as a mastiff and wise as a wolf, with a cruel lust 
for slaughter, the Cape dog is death incarnate for all the 
smaller dwellers of the veldt. Accordingly when one mid- 
morning the unerring nose of the mother jackal caught 
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the unmistakable reek of a pack of 
hunting wilde honde, she gave the 
sharp staccato yelp that carries far 
and signals danger to her mate. He 
heard it from where he slept with 
both ears open in the exact center of 
a thorn-guarded thicket. Slipping like 
a snake through masses of mimosa 
scrub and tangles of unadilla creeper, 
he joined her just as a pack of twenty 


ochre-yellow hunting dogs with white 
brushes came galloping down the 
wind. As they quartered the plain, 
drawing cover after cover, their bay- 
ing rang clear asa bell. Then it was 
that the two black-backed jackals did 
one of those every day acts of cool courage and sacrifice 
that go to make up the life of even the most timid of the 
wild folk. 

The pair crept out from the protection of the bristling 
thorns behind which they had lain hidden and showed 
themselves in the open not a hundred yards away from 
the pack. The wild dog is as crafty as he is fierce, and 
this pack of veteran hunters at once realized that two 
Cape jackals would not have given up the protection of 
their thicket except for one reason—puppies. Accordingly, 
paying no attention to the frantic father and mother, who 
edged in nearer in a hopeless effort to draw the pack 
away from their home, the dogs spread out in an ever- 
widening circle. Before long, one of them discovered the 
entrance to the jackals’ burrow and in a tumult of ex- 
cited barks and yelps the pack began to dig its way 
down to the little family. Aroused by the noise, the 
puppies rushed out of the cozy room where they lived 
and hurried along a narrow tunnel that led to the back 
door of the burrow. Unfortunately, they had not reck- 
oned on the wile and wisdom of the Cape dog and when 
the first of the hurrying line of puppies squeezed his way 
up through a narrow passage to the emergency exit, he 
found a pair of tawny sentinels waiting to receive him. 
Whimpering with terror, the little family scurried back 
to their living room. Death was coming toward them 
from in front and death waited for them at the rear, As 
the sound of digging came nearer and nearer, the fright- 
ened puppies saw for the first time a gleam of light as 
the wild dogs opened up their tunnel. 


T this moment when even their own father and 

mother dared do no more, an unexpected champion 
came to their rescue. Ingu, the Prickly One, had slept 
through the barks and yelps outside and the hurryings 
and scurryings and whimperings within. Not until day- 
light streamed in to disturb his slumbers did he awake. 
Then, bristling and grumbling, he backed out of the bur- 
row and for a second the wild dogs drew back at his 
sudden appearance. 

That instant of hesitation gave the porcupine all the 
time he needed to prepare his peculiar system of attack. 
Dropping his round, unarmed head between his fore- 
paws, he seemed to double in size as hundreds of needle- 
pointed spines stood up all over his body. A hunting 
pack of wilde honde have been known to kill a leopard, 
that spotted demon of the jungle, and even a lion will 
avoid if possible an encounter with a full pack of Cape 
dogs. Ingu, however, although less than half the size 
of the least of his opponents, never even hesitated. His 
grumbling ran up a full octave to a shrill squeak as he 
charged his enemies in the most approved porcupine 
fashion—backwards. It seemed impossible that any ani- 
mal of his clumsy build and wadd'ing ways could move so 
swiftly as he did when, with all the speed and invulner- 


The mother jackal descended upon him from a near-by thicket in a fury of rage. 


ableness of a baby tank, he bore down upon the pack. 

In spite of their courage and fierceness and hunger, the 
wild dogs scattered before him like dry leaves before a 
gale. Only a few of the younger and less experienced 
ones were rash enough to try to grip the porcupine’s un- 
armed nose or unprotected underparts. To each and 
every one of these, Ingu’s answer was the same. Backing 
against them he drove his long, keen, black-and-white 
quills deep into their flesh, while the hollow spines at the 
end of his tail clattered like the rattles with which 
Zulu warriors hearten themselves when they charge in 
battle. Every quill was loosely attached to the porcu- 
pine’s skin by a thread-like ligament that pulled loose at 
a touch, leaving the spines to work their festering way 
deeper and deeper into the flesh of the wretched victim. 

One by one the dogs turned tail and fled away to safer 
hunting grounds. Not until the last one disappeared did 
Ingu retire from the field of battle with all the honors of 
war, and rattling his stumpy tail to the last, waddled 
back into the burrow to resume his interrupted nap. 

From that day the pack never returned to their dis- 
mantled burrow, but lived out on the veldt under the 
care and protection of the old jackals who taught them 
all the wile and wisdom of the wilderness. 

Soon after they began to live in the open, the old 
jackal regarded one of her cubs in a puzzled way. All of 
his brothers and sisters had the tawny sides and silver- 
black backs that have given their clan its name, but by 
some strange chance this leader of her litter was a throw- 
back to some wolf ancestor. Nearly a third larger than 
any of the other puppies he was red as a red fox, with- 
out a black hair on his body and along with his size and 
color seemed also to have inherited a courage and dash 
that further distinguished him from the rest of his rela- 
tives. However, in spite of his color his mother accepted 
him as a true rooi, as the Dutch have named the black- 
backs, and from that day began to teach him and the 
others those lessons of life and death in which every ani- 
mal who would live out his days on the veldt must be 
perfect. 

First they were taught pack hunting by the two old 
jackals. They began with that little antelope, the duiker, 
which stands only about two feet high at the shoulders 
and weighs less than thirty pounds, Directed by the two 
leaders, the young blackbacks spread out and _ beat. 
through the veldt until, from the place where he had 
been hiding like a hare in the grass, a duiker buck with 
tiny needle-sharp horns broke cover. Bursting out like a 
bomb, he sprang into the air and made for the nearest 
thicket, bounding like a rubber ball above the tops of 
the bushes as he ran so as to keep track of his pursuers. 
On reaching the scrub he dived through the thick foliage 
and, turning sharply at right angles, zigzagged his way 
through the veldt until seemingly hidden beyond all 
finding. 

With his family hunting close as a pack of fox hounds, 
the old dog-jackal led part of his cubs through the 
thicket straight to the little buck’s hiding place, his keen 
nose never at fault, while the rest of the pack guarded 
the edges of the thicket, and Mother Blackback remained 
stationed far out like a fullback in case the buck broke 
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through the secondary defense. Again and again the 
hunted duiker sprang up just ahead of the pack and 
burst out into the open only to be driven back by one 
or more of the jackals on guard. At last he sprang out 
from an unexpected quarter and in a second was through 
the ring of his enemies and speeding across the plain 
with only Mother Jackal between himself and a clear 
field. As he neared her he paused in his flight, prepar- 
ing to dodge past with one of those lightning like 
doubles for which the duiker is famous. Even as he 
slackened his speed, a tawny flash shot out from behind a 
near-by bush and Red Rooi pounced on the little buck 
right under the waiting jaws of his surprised mother. 


ley the pack learned to hunt the large reedbuck 
with ringed horns curving forward, who, when close 
pressed, hides in water holes with only his nostrils show- 
ing. Then at last there came a day when the two lead- 
ers cut out the herd bull from a flock of the swift sable 
antelope. The great buck topped five feet at the shoul- 
der and carried a magnificent pair of those curving, close- 
set horns, sharp as bayonets, that even lions fear. The 
sable bull’s speed and endurance were so great that it 
was not until late in the afternoon that he was overtaken 
through a series of relays engineered by the crafty 
jackal parents. Once he stood at bay, it took all the 
courage and skill that the black-backed veterans could 
muster to bring him down. And again it was the Red 
One who was at his throat at the finish. 

From that day Red Rooi began to hunt by himself 
and one by one the others followed his example until the 
whole pack was dissolved and scattered throughout a 
hundred square miles of veldt. 

Soon after the scattering of the clan, came one of those 
famines among the wild folk that from time to time 
sweep over the veldt. The feeding grounds went bare; 
many of the grass-eaters moved away and game of all 
kind became 
scarce and shy. 
The scattered 
members of the 
Blackback family 
were forced to 
live on toads, 
grubs, lizards and 
other starvation 
rations. Of them 
all, only Red 
Rooi, larger now 
than an aard- 


wolf, scorned 
such food. 
Failing to find 


game for himself 
he dared at last 
to become a “fol- 
lower.” 

For a thousand 
years white men, 
who jump at con- 
clusions, have be- 


Just as the lion was almost within 
striking distance, the jackal sud- 
denly swerved. 
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lieved that all jackals follow the lion on his hunts. Long 
ago the bushman, those wise black pigmy hunters who 
know more about the wild folk than other men, because 
they live with them, learned that only the bravest of the 
jackal folk dare to trail the king of beasts. Those who 
would share the kill of the king with him must com- 
panion with death since the lion is continually plotting 
against the unbidden guest who feeds at his table, and, 
although a follower is well fed while he lives, his life is 
apt to be short indeed. 

Hence it was that when the Red One selected a mag- 
nificent black lion as hig patron, he risked his life with 
every hunt. 

The strictly limited partnership between the lion and 
the jackal began with a Burchell’s zebra. Of a blazing 
afternoon one of those wise, striped, untamable beasts 
made his way down the wind toward a patch of acacia 
trees that. dropped shade in dark patterns across the 
scorched grass. As the lone animal approached the cool 
of the trees, a black blotch of shadow suddenly broke off 
from the mass of shade, changed into a black lion, and 
shot toward the zebra like a flash of darkness. 

Like the sprinter he was, the zebra turned and fled 
across the veldt. Unfortunately for him, no animal save 
the long-legged hunting leopard can cover two hundred 
yards faster than a 
charging lion. In 
a series of long, effort- 
less bounds the Black 
Death of the Veldt did 
three feet to the zebra’s 
two and overtook him 
in less than the length 
of the long dash that is 
about the limit of a 
lion’s pursuit. Landing 
on the escaping animal’s 


back, the great cat reached for- 
ward with one mighty forepaw 
and wrenched the zebra’s head 
around, breaking his neck in- 
stantly; then gripping the heavy 
body in his tremendous jaws, he 
dragged it back to the shade 
where he might feast upon it in 
comfort. 

In the very middle of his meal 
the black king of the veldt 
looked up just in time to see a 
tawny shadow disappear into the 
scrub behind him and realized 
that thenceforth he would have 
to hunt for two unless he could 
kill or frighten away his follower. 
With a rumbling growl he low- 
ered his head until his great 
mane hung in a circle around 
him. Then showing all his fierce 
teeth in a scowling mask of hor- 
ror, he roared the challenge that 
heretofore had always put to 
flight any animal he had met. Strangely enough, it 
seemed to have no such effect upon this one, which ab- 
solutely refused to be stampeded. 

Snarling savagely, the lion returned to his meal. While 
he gorged down zebra, he watched the jackal from the 
corner of his smouldering eyes. Then, as the imperturb- 
able tawny beast crept closer to him, with another tre- 
mendous roar the black monarch sprang and, whirling in 
mid-air, rushed like an avalanche toward the Red One. 
The lion’s speed for a short distance was faster than that 
of the jackal and if the latter had lost his head for even 
a second he would have lost his life. Losing his head, 
however, was a luxury in which Red Rooi never indulged; 
although he ran at top speed he watched his pursuer over 
his shoulder and just as the lion was almost within strik- 
ing distance the jackal suddenly swerved and, doubling 
on his tracks, started across the plain in another direc- 
tion. The lion’s legs were too long to admit of any such 
sharp turns and by the time he had checked his rush and 
swung back into pursuit the jackal was many yards 
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ahead. Again and again the same thing happened. Each 
time the lion ‘vould be on the point of overtaking the 

. lithe, swift annoyer just ahead of him, when by a right- 
angle'turn or a swift double the jackal would open up a 
wide gap between them. 


» 
ACK and forth over the plain, the cat pursued the 
“dog. ..At any time, the red jackal might have found 

safety in the thickets where the lion could not have fol- 

lowed him, but he preferred to stake his life on his speed 
as a runner and his artfulness as a dodger and he won, 
for the lion finally gave up the chase and went sulkily 
back to his dinner. That once finished, he moved away 
with that swinging stride with which a lion covers the 
ground when not in a hurry. As he passed behind a tree 
he suddenly slipped into the long grass and was instantly 
hidden from sight. From his hiding place he watched 
the jackal approach the carcass as confidently as if he 

had killed the zebra himself-and proceed to’ make a 

hearty meal. 

With all the exquisite care and patience that had 
made him the great hunter he was, the lion proceeded 
again and again to stalk the jackal and always with the 
same result. Invariably as he crept near enough to 
spring upon his unbidden guest, the latter would saun- 
ter unconcernedly into the open veldt where the lion 
had learned that he could not overtake him. 

This was the beginning of a companionship, profitable 
to the jackal and exasperating to the lion. Silent, swift, 
and imperturbable, the Red One trotted close to his 
patron in all his hunts and invariably shared the lion’s 
kill when the latter, full gorged, had left it. Not with- 
out a struggle did the dark Master of the Veldt accept 
this arrangement. 

Often he would lurk and double on his trail and lie 
in ambush in a vain attempt to dissolve the partnership. 
Always, however, the keen nose of the jackal warned 
him of the lion’s intentions in time and just when he 
was almost within the clutches of the great cat, he would 
drift to the safety of the open veldt, where he would 
stand grinning cheerfully as the disappointed lion came 
out from his lurking place and moved away majesti- 
cally as if there were no such things as jackals in the 
world. 

Then with the suddenness of the tropics spring came 
to the veldt: Like green fire, the new grass ran across 
the dry plain and in a week it was aflame with flowers 
and full perfume and color. 

It was then in the love-month of October that Red 
Rooi saw Her. To human eyes she would have seemed 
only a slim, swift, black-backed jackal. To him she 
stood for all that was beautiful, exquisite, and—for the 
present, at least—unattainable. In vain he sang for her 
at night, songs full of the most, delightful howls, quaver- 
ing wails, and sudden yelps, music that made even the 
spotted hyenas retire from competition. Day by day he 
pursued her, but almost always she evaded him and 
snarled and snapped at him when he did chance to over- 
take her. Yet the Red One took it all very meekly. 
Sometimes, leaving the lion, he hunted on his own ac- 
count and left for her untouched plump Cape hares and 
succulent gerbils. Sometimes he even allowed her at the 
peril of both of their lives to share with him the kill of 
the lion, although always before he had driven away 
any other jackal who tried to do this. 

None of these attentions seemed to touch the hard 
heart of the fair. She accepted them, but that was all. 
Then came a few days of the sudden and intense heat 
that sometimes comes in a late African spring. The 
hunting all through the veldt had never been worse, and 
game of all kinds kept close to burrow and lair. Like a 
tawny shadow, the Red One followed the black lion, 
and behind him in the far background showed the 
pointed muzzle and slim head of the jackal of his choice. 
Silent, alert, starved, the three hunted the veldt and 
scoured thicket and jungle in vain. Nothing edible 
seemed to be abroad. 

Once the lion came across a pangolin, that armored 
anteater which looks like a pineapple or a pine cone 
with its horny overlapping scales. The imperturbable 
beast promptly rolled itself up into an impenetrable ball 
that not even the teeth of the lion could penetrate. After 
he had passed on, the two jackals gnawed hungrily and 
ey, at the reptile-like animal and then followed the 
ion. 

At last, as the three were passing into the shade of a 
grove of stunted thorn trees, a sudden scent drifting 
through the hot air brought lion and jackals alike to a 
dead stop. To human nostrils it would have come as a 
heavy, hot reek, strange and indescribable. To the halt- 
ing trio, it meant death and the presence of a malignant 
Foner that not even the king of beasts himself dared to 
ace. 

For their very lives’ sake, the lion with the golden 
eyes and the jackal with his glittering black ones 
searched every foot of ground in front of them until 
simultaneously they suddenly saw not fifteen feet away 
the enormous coils of a twenty-foot rock-python hid- 
den in the brown and green grass. As it lay there, a 
ring of death, it was a study in browns. The huge sad- 
dle-brown body was splotched here and there with 
blotches of leaf-brown edged with black, and the whole 
motionless mass blended and melted into the colors of 
ui scorched herbage, blurred by the shade in which 
it lay. 

The circle made by the serpent’s coils was a good 
seven feet in diameter and (Continued on page 43) 
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They took law and order into the wilderness, and justice into remote, untrodden places. 


The Man in Plain Clothes 


rode out into the Northwest some fifty years ago, 

taking law and order into the wilderness and justice 

into remote, untrodden places, the criminal of 
Northwestern Canada has never had occasion to lose a 
profound respect for the scarlet coat. A man of the 
Mounted Police never draws his gun until he is fired 
upon, because it is expected that no man will be rash 
enough to fire upon that bright red uniform, Your 
Canadian criminal seldom fails to live up to this expecta- 
tion. The red coat is greater than the man who wears 
it. It stands for all society. It stands for the law. 

But without his red coat’ upon his shoulders, your 
Mounted Policeman is not more than any other man. In 
plain clothes he becomes merely an individual. And if in 
the days when the jurisdiction of the Mounted Police 
was strictly limited to certain sparsely settled sections 
he wore those plain clothes in a province outside such 
jurisdiction, be became automatically an individual with- 
out authority. 

Upon this fact and upon one other hangs the point of 
Renfrew’s dealings with “Putty” Brendel. The other fact 
is that Putty Brendel was no respecter of individuals, 
and had only contempt for authority, At the time of this 
story he was a resident in the town of Ledbitter, British 
Columbia, then outside Mounted Police jurisdiction, be- 
cause the only thing in the world that he really respected 
was the scarlet coat of the Mounted Police which Ren- 
frew, on this occasion, was not wearing. In this manner 
Putty had the opportunity to experience the results of a 
proposition he had often made when outside the juris- 
diction of the Mounted. 

“Just let ’em take off that uniform!” Putty had often 
boasted. “Let me meet one of ’em man to man, and 
they won’t interfere with me more than once. Just once, 
that’s all. Underneath them scarlet coats they’re just 
as yellow as the stripe down their pants!” 

And Putty’s friends and allies, and victims, too, would 
sagely wag their heads and agree with him. But Putty 
never let a red coat come near enough to him to see 
what the real color of his skin might be. Renfrew would 
probably never have had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance had he not been obliged in the course of duty to 
go outside police territory clad only in plain clothes and 
visit Putty in his haunts. His adventure with this gam- 
bler, swindler, and camp bully, more than any other ad- 
venture of his life, proved the quality of the man that 
lay beneath his uniform: and yet that adventure was 
merely an incident in the business that brought him to 
Ledbitter. 


ENFREW came to Ledbitter to get a man who was 

wanted. He had come in plain clothes so that he 
could find his man and study the local situation be- 
fore claiming the co-operation of the sheriff's office in 
arresting him. Although he arrived in the town in the 
middle of the night, he discovered to his surprise that 
there was every opportunity for beginning his investi- 
gation then and there, since the main section of the town 


Si the first small company of Mounted Police 


was still awake. He went to the hotel, and, entering the 
smoke filled, crowded lobby, set about getting a room. 
The somber young man at the desk assigned him a bed 
and then examined Renfrew sharply. 

“We want cash in advance,” 
he said. “Every day.” 

Renfrew grinned. 

“T’m good,” he said. 
the anxiety?” 

The clerk scowled at him bit- 
terly. 

“This is a live town,” he said, / 
and Renfrew detected a sneer { 
in his voice. “People ain’t al- 
ways as rich in the morning as | 
they were the night before.” ' 

“That sounds like a conun- 
drum,” observed Renfrew pleas- 
antly. “What’s the answer?” 

“The answer is,” said the 
clerk, “that your room will cost 
you seventy-five cents, payable 
in advance.” 

Renfrew grinned and paid it. 
Thereupon his suitcase was 
taken .by an elderly man who 
was the bellboy for the Garland 
House at Ledbitter, and Ren- 
frew followed the stooped figure 
upstairs after vainly trying to 
take the bag away from him. Af- 
ter he had entered the dingy 
room to which he had been as- 
signed, he tipped the ancient 
bellboy. But the ancient bell- 
boy did not leave the room. He 
stood in the doorway and 
emitted a chuckling sound which 
Renfrew quickly identified as a 
laugh, 

“Charlie don’t feel so good,” 
said the bellboy, and Renfrew 
divined that he was speaking of 
the embittered clerk downstairs. 
“Charlie got trimmed last night.” 
And the old man chuckled irre- 
sistibly. “That’s why he was so 
short with you.” 

“Not so rich in the morning as 
he was the night before, eh?” 
said Renfrew. 

“You're right, mister, An’ what 
is more there ain’t hardly any- 
body in this town nowadays who 


“Why 


s. 
“Why? What’s the trouble?” 
“Brendel.” The old man chuck- f 

led again. He seemed to find / 

something irresistibly humorous 


By Laurie Y. Erskine 


Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover 


in the plight of his fellow townsmen. “Putty Brendel, 
they call him because of the color an’ disposition of his 
face. Putty’s set up as nice a gamblin’ joint as you'll find 
in all this here country. I’ve been in Mexico an’ I’ve 
y been in Alaska; so I know. But 
H I know something more than 
that, too.” He threw back his 
head, opened his mouth, and 
% chuckled uproariously. 

\ “You seem to be a pretty 
j knowing old man,” encouraged 
= / Renfrew. 

The old man became at once 
serious. He regarded Renfrew 
with the eyes of a disillusioned 
owl. 

“That’s me,” he said. “I 
know that Putty Brendel is 
swindling every fool mining 
man in this town. He’s the kind 
who packs more aces up 
his sleeve than you'll find 
in the hands he deals you 
in-a month of Sundays, 
and Charlie downstairs 
ain’t the only one who 
can’t send the rent money 
home to his old mother 
this week end.” 

Renfrew looked thought- 
ful. 

“What’s the sheriff do- 
ing?” he asked. This 
looked as though he might 
get some of the facts he 
wanted before he went to 
bed that night. His re- 
mark had the effect of 
throwing the old man into 
such a fit of chuckling 
that he had to collapse in the 
rocking chair. 

“The sheriff!” he spluttered. 
“The sheriff! That’s good, that 
is! That’s rich! Say, mister, I 
ain’t tellin’ you anything but 
what everybody in the prov- 
ince, I guess, knows already 
when I tell you that Mint Ob- 
linger, which is the sheriff, just 
brought Putty Brendel to this 
town so he could pay up his 
share in the Burden Mine. 
That’s what Mint’s business is. 
Brendel, he’s made every dirt 
miner in this town crazy over 
his gamblin’, and Mint gets a 
take-off on every dollar the 
boys lose to Putty’s game.” 


Renfrew had come 

in plain clothes so 

that he could find 
his man. 
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Then suddenly the chuckle was replaced by a cloud of 
apprehension. “Say!” he cried, “you ain’t goin’ to tell 
any of the boys or anybody what thoughts I been tellin’ 
you of?” 

“No,” promised Renfrew quickly. 
town crier compared to me.” 

“That’s good,” murmured the ancient. “The fellows 
wouldn’t do nuthin’ but get mad an’ violent at any abuse 
of Putty Brendel. The crazy’ fools think he’s bringin’ 
them prosperity by takin’ all their savin’s away from 
them.” And he carried his thin chuckle away with him 
down the dim and stuffy hallway. 


“The graveyard’s a 


HEN Renfrew came downstairs again he found that 
Ledbitter hadinot yet gone to bed. In the dim 
yellow recesses of the’hotel lobby, a group of men were 
gathered about a table, talking earnestly while they made 
thicker the cloud of smoke that fouled the air. Renfrew 
nodded to the clerk who, drooping over the desk, re- 
garded the distant group with great bitterness, and then 
quietly strolled to the huddled conclave. 

The group was made up of working men, miners, 
guessed Renfrew, and it was centered about tall, hand- 
some fellow whose dark mustache and high cheek bones 
gave his visage a strength and distinction which marked 
him as a leader among these men. This gentleman had 
on the table before him a large sheet of paper upon 
which was neatly drawn a graphic chart of the kind gen- 
erally used to illustrate statistical information. It was 
all dips and rises, so that it looked like the outline draw- 
ing of a mountain range. On the margins of the chart 
were many figures, and the tall man seemed to be ex- 
plaining these figures. 

“You see,” he was saying, “all you fellows that get 
scared by losing money over at Brendel’s are suffering 
from just ignorance. This chart shows just what I’ve 
won and lost over the last two months of play, and you 
will see that when you take an average I’ve come out on 
the whole a winner. You don’t want to quit while the 
line’s going down. If you just keep on playing, it’s sure 
to go up again. In the last two months I’ve made more 
than four hundred dollars, but that’s because I keep 
right on playing the game. I don’t stop for a minute 
more than I can help.” 

At that there was a great wagging of heads. In the 
group about the tall man were several who had lost all 
their savings and some who had borrowed upon future 
earnings to feed Putty Brendel’s games of chance, but 
this method of scientific playing reassured them. They 
had been worrying lest they had been gambling too 
much; and now it was proved to them that-all their 
troubles were due to the fact that they had not gambled 
enough. The group broke up with many sage remarks 
upon the science of gambling, and most of the workers 
left the lobby to follow the tall man to Brendel’s Palace 
of Pleasure. 

Renfrew, with a thoughtful quirk about the corners of 
his mouth, strolled up to the desk. Charlie, the somber 
clerk, still drooped over his counter. 

“Who’s the tall scientist?” Renfrew asked casually. 

Charlie’s grin was morose. 

“That’s a guy who has more -uck than a snake has 
scales,” he said. “Jake 
Laurens is his name. He’s 
foreman over at the Bur- 
den Mine.” 

“Hm!” Tt was a species 
of laugh. “Good friend of 
Brendel’s, isn’t he?” 

Charlie gazed closely at 
his questioner; he was ob- 
viously trying to appraise 
him. 

“Well, now,” he said, “I 
only jus’ thought to-day 
that Jake Laurens and 
Brendel are pretty thick. 
That’s funny, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” owned Renfrew. 
“T wonder you didn’t think 
of it at least two months 
ago.” 

“Well, now, you don’t 
mean that they might be 
in cahoots?” 

“Ts that something else 
that’s occurred to you?” 

Charlie did not reply 
until he had looked fur- 
tively about the lobby. 
Then he leaned far over 
his counter and whispered 
fearfully his suspicions. 

“Don’t tell nobody,” he 
pleaded. “Don’t let it go no 
further than just between 
you an’ me. But I believe 
—” his voice quavered pit- 
ifully—“I believe they’re 
all in cahouts. Brendel, 
Jake an’ Mint Oblinger, 
the sheriff. They’re all in 
cahoots to swindle us out 
of all we got an’ all we can 
earn!” In a singular note 
of despair his voice wailed 


up from a whisper to a cry. “An’ there ain’t no way of 
stoppin’ it. They got us all fooled so that we don’t 
know any way to get our money back than to play an’ 
play an’ play! No tellin’ what will happen to us all!” 
And he sank down upon a stool behind the desk, a pit- 
iable object of despair. 

“Buck up!” snapped Renfrew. 
way out.” 

charle looked up at him, his face distorted with an- 
guish. 

“What way?” he cried. “Show me a way! I got to 
send money home. Got to! I got to, see! Or they 
starve—my mother. She starves. An’ there’s others 
like it. With wives an’ children, an’ homes. All we got 
now is debts, and the only way to get it back is to play 
an’ play!” 

Renfrew stood for a moment quiet. When he spoke 
his voice had a hard, clear ring in it that had a magical 
effect upon the youth behind the counter. 

“Young feller,” said Renfrew, “you've all been hooked 
by this crowd of gamblers because they pretended to 
show you a way to get something for nothing. If there 
had been a single strong man among you, he would have 
shown you that the bait they-used was nothing more 
than that—bait. There’s only one way to get out of 
this mess, and that way is a man’s way. You've got to 
realize that the game is fixed against you, call your losses 
by the right name, which is just money wasted by fools, 
and then work like men to make them up.” 

Charlie laughed bitterly. 

“That’s good,” he sneered. “That sounds like a stranger 
all right. Do you suppose that if there was one man 
with sand enough to tell the world that Brendel was 
crooked, he’d have kept goin’ so long as he has? All 
you're sayin’ is that we need a man with sand, with 
grit, with backbone, and that’s just what we haven’t got.” 

Renfrew gazed down upon the distracted youth for a 
moment with a little smile gathering about the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Well,” he said finally, “you’ve got one now.” And 
Hue away from the counter, he walked out of the 
hotel. 


“There must be some 


pray BRENDEL saw Renfrew for the first time in 
his life when Renfrew entered the doors of Brendel’s 
Palace of Pleasure some five minutes after leaving the 
disconsolate Charlie. It was Brendel’s carefully acquired 
habit to see immediately the entrance of every comer 
to his lair, and he looked up from his cards when Ren- 
frew entered to see a man who instantly gave him a 
sense of uneasiness. For Renfrew looked honest, intel- 
ligent, fearless, and strong, which was a combination of 
Halts with which Brendel and his kind could never con- 
tend. 

Renfrew, for his part, stood coolly within the doorway 
of the place and studied the men and the situation. 
Brendel’s place was a large, square room without orna- 
ment or decoration. It was dimly lit with shaded elec- 
tric lights which fought a losing battle with a blue cloud 
of smoke. At a large table at one end of the room Mr. 
Peter Connors, Brendel’s lieutenant, dealt faro, and at 
two round tables that flanked the room on either side of 


“Brendel!” cried Charlie in a clear and ringing voice, “I want to speak to you!” 
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the doorway Brendel himself and “Scout” Wertheimer, 
another lieutenant, played poker with all comers who 
would buy their chips. Each of the three tables was sur- 
rounded by a group of players and their friends, while 
at sundry small tables along the walls smaller groups 
drank amber fluids and talked in strained voices. 

Renfrew stood just inside the doorway and regarded 
all this for some minutes. Then, after exchanging straight 
glances with all three gamblers, he coolly strolled for- 
ward, stood behind a player who was betting at a faro 
table, and stared intently at the dealer. In a little while 
Connors, uneasily conscious of Renfrew’s straight gaze, 
scowled slightly in his direction. Renfrew gave him a 
reassuring smile and passed on to Wertheimer’s little 
game. Mr. Wertheimer, who was fat and jolly in his 
employment, grinned up at the newcomer, and waved a 
fat hand toward a temporarily vacant chair at his side. 
Renfrew shook his head and merely stood watching. A 
man at his side then tried to persuade him to sit in at 
the game. 

“Come on, young feller, show your money,” urged the 
tempter; and Renfrew, turning toward him with a smile, 
recognized the handsome face of Jake Laurens. 

“Not to-night,” he said. “I’m just watching.” 

“May as well make your money work,” laughed 
Laurens. “Me, I’ve made a big killing these last two 
months. It’s a great chance to turn over some easy 
money.” And he rattled the change in his breast pocket. 

Renfrew tossed his head with a grin. 

“Wait’ll I’ve seen something of the game,” he said. 
“Then I'll show you some fireworks.” 

He wandered over to the table where Brendel sat, and 
stood behind a chair directly opposite the gambler. 
Brendel, he noticed, had not been badly named. His 
long face was the color of putty, and his nose, which was 
crooked, gave all the appearance of having been badly 
molded from that material. His teeth were bad, and his 
eyes were almost colorless, so that his face had the total 
effect of a queer, expressionless mask. Renfrew watched 
him for some time, and his gaze had a penetrating keen- 
ness. Brendel felt it, and soon became distracted from 
his game. Fingering his cards, he kept glancing furtively 
toward Renfrew until all the men about the table became 
conscious of the young man’s presence, and a current of 
suspense filled the room, causing the voices of the game- 
sters to become hushed. 

Suddenly Brendel slapped his cards face down upon 
the table. 

“Young feller!” he cried, “do you want to talk to 
me?” And he immediately became furious because he 
knew that he had been taken off guard, betrayed into 
the position of a man who is challenged. 

Renfrew smiled reassuringly across at him 

“No,” he said. 

The putty colored face of Brendel stared at him. The 
pale, fishlike eyes glared balefully. Renfrew stood at 
ease and smiled. Brendel tried to meet that smile, but 
felt himself losing ground. He was conscious that he 
had invited from this cool young man a challenge that 
he could not meet with anything more potent than blus- 
ter and bluff; and Renfrew looked like a man who would 
be impervious to bluff. A gust of rage swept through 
Brendel’s head as he found 
himself incapable of hold- 
ing Renfrew’s smiling but 
unwavering eyes. He 
slammed his fist down 
upon the table, and swore 
vilely. Then, mastering 
himself, he smothered. his 
voice so that it became 
deeply monotonous. 

“T don’t like the way 
you act,” he said in that 
deadly monotone. “You 
get out of this place, 
young feller, or take the 
consequences.” 

To his amazement and 
great relief, Renfrew 
obeyed him. He didn’t lose 
his quiet smile, and_ his 
eyes did not quail, but’ he 
turned to the door-as he 


answered ..the. gambler’s 
challenge. : 

“I was just going,” h 
said, and h ed from 


the room fig the bik 


streets of the to 


HEN \he again = en- 
tered the dingy por- 
tals of the Garland House, 
he found Charlie in a 
rocking chair gazing dark- 
ly into an empty fireplace. 
“How long will Bren- 
del’s place be open?” Ren- 
frew asked abruptly. 

The youth leaped to his 
feet and stared up at him 
in astonishment. 

“Where you: been?” he 
cried. “I been worrying 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Admiral ’Stanguey 
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¢ OOD LORD, give me a ship, if it’s only a little 
one! 
That was Ensign ’Stanguey Brooke’s wordless 
" prayer every night. His father an august captain 
commanding the dreadnought Montana and himself a 
born leader, the slim young officer fairly burned for in- 
dependent command. Some day— 

But just now ’Stanguey hadn’t time to think of any 
ship, big or small. His mind was mightily occupied with 
his division on the U. 8S. S. Lansing, for she was at Gen- 
eral Muster. They were a sprack lot, those sailormen of 


*Stanguey’s, and they stood like a ruled line, with ’Stan-' 


guey, magnificent in pressed blues and gleaming gold 
insignia, strutting in front of them and eyeing each man 
narrowly with an expression that said, “They’re darn 
well all-right-all-right!| Every man Jack of them, or half 
of them would be in the brig!” 

Presently Captain Standish and his party—the Exec, 
the First, and the Surgeon—came along on inspection. 

“Hand—Salute!” barked ’Stanguey,. 

The Captain went slowly down the line, stopped be- 
fore a man whose knife-lanyard was not just so-so and 
adjusted it, then smiled a brief commendation at ’Stan- 
guey and passed on. 

“He liked us!” ’Stanguey crowed to himself. “Liked 
us fine! Wish young Wally’d been here to see his grin!” 
Wally Radnor, a fellow ensign and bosom friend, was on 
the Montana, ’Stanguey’s father’s ship. And Wally, with 
Ensign “Dummy” Bickfield, had been associated with 
*Stanguey in more than one exciting escapade. 


TANDISH’S face was preoccupied as he finished in- 

spection, for he was a young captain with all his fame 
yet to make, and a knotty problem confronted him. He 
needed, badly, just the right junior officer to solve it. 
’Stanguey Brooke, for instance. ’Stanguey was the young- 
est ensign on board, but— 

“Confound it—he’s a born tactician!” Captain Standish 
said to himself, half an hour later, in the privacy of his 
cabin and after a deal of hard thinking. “He’s it! There 
will be heartburnings among the other youngsters, but I 
can’t help that. This job needs a tactician! Someone 


with initiative enough to grab an opportunity when it 
comes, and use it.” 

And then his thoughts traveled back to a spirited 
scene in the wardroom some time before. They were dis- 


cussing Lord Nelson, and had securely put 
him on his pedestal in things naval, when 
’Stanguey astounded everyone with: “Just 
the same, sir, it’s a good thing that he never 
had an American admiral like Decatur or 
Truxton against him!” 

An explosion of gasps had followed that 
remark. Hither it was the height of conceit, 
or else it needed instant support with con- 
vincing evidence. But ’Stanguey was ready to 
defend his statement. 

“Look at his two great battles of the Nile 
and Trafalgar, sir!” he began eagerly. “At the 
Nile, Villeneuve lets himself get caught at 
anchor with sails furled, and of course Nelson 
comes down and crushes his van and then all 
the rest, piecemeal. Decatur would have gotten under 
way at once. And, having thirteen ships against eleven, 
he would have given Nelson a run for his money, you 
bet! And then Trafalgar; Nelson gets up a magnificent 
battle plan, and then, at the last moment, abandons it 
and goes for Villeneuve’s center in two columns! Why, 
he was badly ‘teed’ with raking fire for a whole hour be- 
fore he got to grips with them!” 

The wardroom had laughed at ’Stanguey’s youthful en- 
thusiasm, but Captain Standish had asked with a faint 
smile: “And what would yow have done if you had been 
Villeneuve at Trafalgar, youngster?” 

“Why, wear ship with my whole center, sir, and bear 
up with both van and rear. He would attack the rear 
with his whole fleet, of course, but I could then tack 
and come down on his flank with the very maneuver 
Nelson himself had originally planned, cutting through 
astern with the weather-gauge, and raking heavily before 
coming up on the other side. I bet Decatur would have 
done it, if anyone had been so foolish as to come at him 
in column! But all Villeneuve seems to have thought of 
was getting back to Cadiz.” 

’Stanguey had made explanatory signs on the table- 
cloth and the discussion had waxed warm. Captain 
Standish was impressed and put in: “Nelson’s main idea, 
really, was to get at them as quickly as possible and 
begin slogging. We exploded that method in 1812, when 
we won battle after battle by gunnery plus seamanship; 
maneuvering to rake and not coming to broadside 
grips until we had the advantage. And you're right, 
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“You're right!” gasped Wally, peering through the porthole. 


youngster; that the French never seemed to have had a 
glimmering of that. It would have been another story 
with Decatur in command!” 

The Captain was thinking of that discussion now. Here 
was a-young officer who read up on his profession, not 
with blind hero-worship but with a critical eye to the 
beaten man’s mistakes, and with brains enough to see the 
counter-opportunity—there always is one—and make a 
plan of his own. 

“He'll do!” he exclaimed, and sent an orderly for ’Stan- 
guey. 

“Ensign Brooke,” he began when ’Stanguey had ap- 
peared—silent, tall, looking down at him with keen and 
capable gray eyes—“I’m sending you on advance scout 
duty. You know our situation here: the Lansing and 
her sister ship, the Little Rock, are scout cruisers for our 
Red Fleet, which is off Montauk. The Blue Fleet is at 
Rockport, one division of dreadnoughts and six de- 
stroyers, defending Boston. 

“You also know the world situation, that our navy is 
weak on cruisers; but we have three hundred and fifty 
first-class destroyers, which are really small scout cruisers 
themselves, as fleets of them are doing cruiser duty all 
over the world at this moment. Well, our little war game 
really boils right down to this: Are these destroyers of 
ours really small cruisers and as good for scout duty as 
the light cruisers of other navies? And if so, how many of 
them would be equal to one ship like the Lansing, for in- 
stance? The Department thinks three to one, That's 
my job, with the Lansing and the Little Rock to act as 
the eyes of the Red Fleet against those 
six destroyers of the Blue. And I have 


They were dead in position for a direct hit on the nearest dreadnought! 


nothing else but that little Eagle-boat.” 

He waved a hand out the cabin door 
at one of those odd, single-masted, 
slender-funneled ships, anchored on the 
gray wastes of George’s Banks near the 
flagship. ’Stanguey’s heart began to beat 
rapidly. Command! Even 7f a lowly and 
despised Eagle-boat! 

“T want you to take her, Brooke,” 
went on Captain Standish. “Get up off 
Gloucester, somewhere, and keep an eye 
on those fellows. Or, first thing I know, 
they'll rush Little Rock and myself in 
the dark—and out go the eyes of our 
fleet! Three to one, with torpedoes be- 
sides, is mighty heavy odds! And they 
carry four five-inch rifles apiece. I’ve got 
to have some warning, so as to use my 
maneuvering power! But don’t let them 
see you, by any chance!” he warned 
*Stanguey emphatically. “You haven’t 
speed enough to get away. Lie low some- 
where, and keep your eyes open; wire 
me via the commandant at Newport the 
minute they leave their Rockport base. 
Think you can do it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said ‘Stanguey and the way 
he said it told the Captain that he could, 
if it were possible. “Who’s on board 
now?” 

“Ensign Bickfield of the Reserve. You 
know him, I see,” Standish added, for 
*Stanguey was grinning all over. 

“You bet, sir! ‘Dummy’ we call him; 
not because he’s dumb at all but because 
he’s no talker. Couldn’t be better, sir!” 
exulted ’Stanguey. “Good old Poached 
Egg! When the pinch comes, Captain, 
the Reserve is there. And Dummy’s from 
Gloucester himself and knows every inch 
of that coast.” 

“Good! You'll make a team, I see!” 
laughed the Captain. “Well, get on with 
it! Your orders for detached duty will be 
ready by the time you are.” 
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They shook hands cordially and ’Stanguey hastened 
below to pack up. Then, snatching his orders from the 
yeoman, he tumbled into the gig and started for his ship. 
Command! The goal of his young ambition! ’Stanguey 
looked up enthusiastically at this, the first ship of his 
own, with her high forecastle and flat lines, and carry- 
ing two long three-inch anti-aircraft guns. They could 
be trained up or down or sidewise, those long barkers! 
The Eagle-boats were laughed at in the Navy—prin- 
cipally because, so far as looks were concerned, a rank 
landsman had designed and built them. They were not 
pretty, a sort of cross between a real ship and an automo- 
bile, and mostly had been turned over to the Reserve 
for summer training ships. But ’Stanguey felt that, tac- 
tically, they had never had a chance. He'd do more than 
scout duty, if the opportunity offered! 

Dummy met him at the gangway, bullet-headed, 
round-apple faced, short and ruddy; and with piercing 
blue eyes smiling up at ’Stanguey’s gray ones as they 
shook hands. “I’m relieving you, old man—scout duty,” 
announced ’Stanguey, producing his orders. 4 

Dummy’s face did not change, or show any trace of in- 
ward grouch or disappointment. 

“That’s fine, Brooke! . . . Only, let me stay! Make 
me landsman or something. I didn’t give up my vacation 
except to get into this here war!” He chuckled merrily. 

“Nothing like that!” Stanguey grinned. “Number One 
thou art, and Number One thou shalt be, henceforth and 
forever more!” he went on, thus appointing Dummy 
Executive Officer. “We'll make a gunnery officer out of 
your exec—if he knows one end of a Sims torp from the 
other.” 

“He doesn’t,” said Dummy, “but, like the Irishman 
with the fiddle, he can try.” ; 

“Give him ‘Ship and Gun Drills’ and let him get to 
work on torpedo dope!” laughed ’Stanguey. “Have you 
steam up? I want full turbine; no cruising stuff, this!” 

“Just been coaled,” said Dummy and hurried off to 
give the Chief his orders. ‘ 


*ATANGUEY proposed to use the Eagle-boat as she was 

designed. Her two-thousand-horse turbine gave her 
thirty-five knots, and at that speed they overtook and 
parted the gray Atlantic swells on their way north. It 
was after dark when they raised the flashing light on 
Cape Ann and slowed down. They were in enemy coun- 
try, now, and the Eagle-boat steamed with every light 
out lest one of the Blue destroyers pick her up. 

“Now then, Dummy, what do you know?” ’Stanguey 
asked as they sat over a chart in the darkened ‘chart- 
house. “Where can we hide and watch this coast, day 
and night?” 

“Well,” said Dummy, “here’s a little island off Bass 
Rocks. It’s right in the cove, and close to shore, but I 
can con her in there in the dark. Island’s high and rocky, 
so we can put a lookout up in the scrub atop of her. 
Those destroyers wouldn’t dare come in within a mile 
of it! It’s all rocks and lobster buoys. But there’s good 
water, if a fellow knows it.” 

*Stanguey rang for slow speed ahead. The Eagle-boat 
nosed her way along-shore, past the lighted windows of 
millionaires’ houses on Eastern Point, past the hotel 
lights of Bass Rocks. 

“Get ready a stern anchor with a new hawse, ‘Stan- 
guey,” cautioned Dummy. “Goin’ to be ticklish, workin’ 
in there with a single-screw boat!” 

Just how ticklish ’Stanguey realized as the Eagle-boat 
drifted nearer land. The heavy Atlantic surf pounded on 
the rocky cliffs, and foamed as it tore at hidden rocks. 
Dummy was steering by house and hotel lights on shore 
—he seemed to know their bearings. No large ships ever 
went in behind that island! It meant court-martial for 
’Stanguey with his first ship, if he touched anywhere 
here! But he who feared court-martial would never get 
anywhere in war. ’Stanguey remembered Nelson putting 
his telescope to his blind eye, so as not to see the recall 
signal at Copenhagen, and took’ heart. That the Navy 
was no business for timid souls was the great lesson of 
Nelson’s life, as ’Stanguey saw it! 

“Let go y’re stern anchor!” came Dummy’s low hail. 
The stern anchor dropped and held. The Eagle-boat, 
with right rudder, swung slowly into the narrow gap be- 
tween the island and the cliffs ashore. In no other way 
could she have made that abrupt turn. 

“Pay out! Pay! Pay!” yelped Dummy. The hawser 
ran out, fathom after fathom. She crawled in behind the 
island until it hid her stern. 

“That’s well. Let go both bow anchors!” 

They rattled out. She was moored, bow and stern, with 
rocks close aboard on either hand. It was a devilish 
place for a ship as big as an Eagle-boat to get into! But 
there was fairway ahead and she could run out through 
the gap with ease. ’Stanguey called away a boat and 
took a lookout detail ashore on the island. These estab- 
lished themselves in a bushy nest on the crest and went 
on watch; but all night long no destroyer fleet passed 
toward the south. Nothing but a lone patrol boat—and 
she had no inkling that they were there! 

And then, about four in the morning, another danger 
presented itself. A milk truck came rumbling along on 
the mainland, and ’Stanguey distinctly heard—“Hey fel- 
lers, pipe the Eagle-boat!” from one of the drivers. 
“Whaddye know!” 

That would never do! By morning the road would be 
crowded with cars, and all Rockport would be talking 
about them. The admiral of the Blue could not fail to 
get wind of him! 


“We warp!” said ’Stanguey to himself energetically and 
ran down to the boat. By sights ashore he noted that, if 
they could move the Eagle-boat forward into the gap, 
she would be out of sight of that pesky road. He and 
Dummy set at it, a feverish and strenuous business, a 
race against sunrise, hauling in on the stern anchor, 
kedging forward with the bowers. Both ship’s boats 
toiled demoniacally at it, carrying forward the heavy 
anchors and dropping them, then coming up with the cap- 
stan and hauling her, yard by yard, ahead. They were 
nearly all dead for sleep by the time it was done; but 
the ship lay right in the gap now and could not be seen 
from shore. 

*Stanguey kept the watch on all day; nevertheless he 
was almost certain that the admiral of the Blue, if at- 
tacking those two cruisers of the Red in force, would 
send south his destroyers about nine at night, so as to 
arrive on George’s Banks at two in the morning. And 
that night, just about nine o’clock, he was rewarded! 
Blinker lights passed at sea. There were no other lights 
than those, and then only once; but he knew that the 
column was passing, each with its screened stern-light 
showing. They could not hope to see those, and so count 
the number of destroyers out there, but those blinker 
signals were enough for ’Stanguey. A flagship was talk- 
ing out there! 

“Think they’re safe as can be, up here, eh, Dummy!” 
he crowed joyously. “Here, Barton!” he said to the yeo- 


Our Office Pup 
a Rival 


Has 


LUTO’S NOSE hurts him. Derry 
did it. 
Who’s Derry? 
Just about the friendliest Airedale 
pup ever. And the fightingest. Woof, 
and also gr-r-r! 


Derry belongs to young Ed Sibley, 
of a mountain-country garage. So 
Hubert Evans, the Western writer, ex- 
plains in his coming series of fine dog 
stories. But we’re guessing that Derry 
looks a lot like Mr. Evans’ own Aire- 
dale. He’s a great pup anyway. 

“Pluto,” we told our office dog, 
“your nose is out of joint.” 


“Bunk!” snapped Pluto. Then he 
growled gamely: “But Derry’s a 
dandy. Tell the fellows first about his 
scrap with his master.” 

“Good start,” we agreed. So look 
next month for 2 


“Derry—and No Surrender’”’ 


man of the watch. “Hustle ashore with this telegram to 
the commandant at Newport. And take the train down 
there yourself, while you’re about it. You won’t have 
time to get back and rejoin this ship!” 

“Eh?” Dummy exclaimed delightedly. ’Stanguey went 
on scribbling the telegram, but his heart was beating fast 
within him, for he had decided to try the Great Ven- 
ture, next. He waited until the yeoman had gone, then 
drew Dummy to one side. 

“What I want to know is what these here Eagle-boats 
are for—eh?” began Dummy breathlessly, for he had 
caught the inkling of a wild hope in ’Stanguey’s words 
and was eager for it himself. 

*Stanguey grinned teasingly, “Scout duty, man!” he 
said. “It’s all I have orders for.” 

“Yes, but,” pursued Dummy, “what were these boats 
designed for in the first place? That’s what J want to 
know! Not what the Navy’s doing with them. We've got 
a torpedo!” 

“And we're going to play with it some, I'll say!” 
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grinned ’Stanguey. “Only question is, how are we going 
to get into Rockport? . . . That admiral’s sent south his 
destroyer screen; there’s nothing there now, but the four 
dreadnoughts . . .” He stopped, out of breath. It was 
Dummy’s turn. 

“Can’t make it by the breakwater, that’s sure!” 
Dummy said. “They’d have a searchlight on us in no 
time! But... through the Gully . . . it’s a rift be- 
tween the rocks offshore and the Point. What’s our 
torpedo range?” 

“Two thousand yards.” 

“And it’s not more’n a quarter-mile from the Point 
to where those battleships are layin’!” yelped Dummy, 
wild with excitement. “We pokes our nose around that 
oe an’ gets one of ’em cold, searchlight or no search- 
ight! 

“Mean water, though!” he added dubiously. 


NCE more court-martial loomed up before ’Stanguey; 

this time for “exceeding orders” to boot! But a de- 
tached commander was expected to show initiative if 
the opportunity offered, he reflected, and here was a gor- 
geous one! “I* may be broke for it,” said Nelson at 
Copenhagen, “and shall probably be hanged; never mind, 
let them!” 

“Let’s go!” said ’Stanguey suddenly. “If I can’t trust: in 
you, Dummy, what’s the use of anything!” 

Which was a profound, if ambiguous, remark for any 
commander to make. 

They ran the Eagle-boat out of the gap and nosed 
along the shore. Deep bays opened out. which made 
*Stanguey breathe freer, then rocks and cliffs again. The 
chart showed these hidden dangers but there was little 
time to look at it. You had to know! Dummy conned 
her through them as he had steered a lobster launch in 
his boyhood. ’Stanguey got ready his torpedo. He did 
not need to fire it; just anchor when in position and wait 
for daylight. The umpires would call it, then, a direct 
hit. Of course the Eagle-boat would be, theoretically, 
blown out of water after that first torpedo shot. 

Slowly the huge granite headland of Rockport loomed 
up nearer and nearer. The surf on the reef was appall- 
ing, white and heavy, the sea fairly quiet but in its rest- 
less power gnashing sullenly and forever upon those 
ragged granite outposts of the land. There did not seem 
a hole anywhere—a hole for the Eagle-boat to creep 
through. But Dummy was calm as ice, with his brief— 
“Left rudder! . . . That’s well! . . . Right abit! . .. 
Steady! . . . Now Hard a-port!” ’Stanguey held his 
breath as they wallowed through the boiling sea and into 
a tiny tortuous channel. They missed rocks in it seem- 
ingly by inches! 


ND then they were through, and the Eagle-boat, black 
as death, drifted along under the headland not fifty 
feet from the surf that lashed hollowly against it. The big 
wide anchorage of Rockport opened up around the Point, 
Dim under the stars were the mighty hulls of the four 
Blue dreadnoughts, protected by the noisy breakwater a 
mile out to sea. ’Stanguey winked twice with his flasher 
from the bridge for the First to let go anchor; then 
turned to wring Dummy’s hand deliriously. They were 
dead in position for a direct hit on the nearest dread- 
nought! 

For a moment they capered and punched each other 
hilariously; then ’Stanguey found his voice. “Guardship! 
And she’s only one searchlight going, and that looking 
out to sea!” he cried. “Gad, but they think they're safe!” 

The searchlight went out, after a time, without finding 
them. It was eyidently a perfunctory thing—routine, 
general orders. Might go on again in half an hour. And, 
sooner or later, they would turn it on this point . . . 

“Might as well put a plaster on her!” observed ’Stan- 
guey when deep darkness had settled over everything 
again. “We've got some.” E 

“How?” asked Dummy. 

“Shinplaster. Clinches any doubt the umpire might 
have to-morrow. We paste it on her side. Come on!” 

Noiselessly, and with muffled oars, they lowered a boat 
and put off. ’Stanguey circled widely to approach the 
nearest, dreadnought bows on, so that its wide flare would 
conceal them utterly from the marine sentries. High over 
them like a house the steel monster towered. Thesy 
passed the small boat slowly by hand along her sides, 
stopped to glue on a big round white “plaster,” then 
glided under her stern. It was light enough to make out 
her name, and ’Stanguey looked eagerly for the great 
gold letters. ° There they were, all gleami 
T-A-N-A! 

MONTANA! ’Stanguey’s heart stopped. 
tered” his father’s ship! For one torturing 
thought of going back and taking off that patch. The 
glue was still wet. He could plaster one of the other 
dreadnoughts. But no, that would not do. The Montana 
was the nearest to the Eagle-boat, and the farthest out. 
The umpire would designate her as the victim, anyhow. 
And Captain Brooke would be the first to condemn, him- 
self, any sentimental leniency to an enemy in war... . 
No, it had to be; though ’Stanguey’s heart ached for the 
terrible awakening that must come to Captain Brooke, 
commander of the dreadnought Montana—and his father. 
Then a mischievous thought—why not go aboard, wake 
up Wally Radnor, and dumfound him with the news? 
That would be putting one over on the rising young 
gunnery officer, with his pride in and reliance unon great- 
gun fire. A triumph sweet to the soul! And easy to do. 
They moved the boat forward (Continued on page 34) 
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Want to Be a Teacher? 


Talk It Over With Dr. Stratton D. Brooks 


ear, comes a briskly hospitable rumble: 
“You got in early? Fine. Come on out, and 
we'll have our talk about teaching right away . . . 
. No, no, it’s not inconvenient to see you now. Come 
right along. You don’t want to hang around waiting for 
a chance to see a man. I know. I’ve been there myself.” 

Cordial, understanding, quick to adapt himself to 
changes—that’s Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, president of the 
University of Missouri. That one-minute telephone talk 
with him tells you all those things. 

You hang up the receiver, grab your hat, and dash hot- 
foot out along the homelike streets that lead to the cam- 
pus. A pleasant place, Columbia, Missouri. College 
towns are likely to be. This one calls to you, but you 
streak along, bent on reaching Dr. Brooks’ office in 
record time. You don’t want to keep him waiting. 

He says you haven’t as he motions you to a comfort- 
able chair and sits down again behind his big desk. “Just 
ready for you,” he declares. 

He would be, you think appreciatively. Sturdily built 
and alertly energetic, short, gray-haired Dr. Brooks seems 
the elastic sort sure to be “just ready” for whatever turns 
up. 

Must have been that sort all of his life, for his record 
shows a steady stepping along. Country teacher, high 
school principal, vice-president of a Michigan state nor- 
mal school, high school inspector on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of-Illinois, assistant superintendent of schools in 
Boston, superintendent of schools in Cleveland, back to 
Boston as superintendent of schools, president of the 
University of Oklahoma, president of the University of 
Missouri—that’s a rough tracing of his steps. 

Notch by notch, Dr. Brooks has gone up. Climbed 
from his first foothold, as the successful eighteen-year- 
old teacher of a “hard-boiled” country school that had 
thrown out the previous teacher, up to his present high 
place among the outstanding educators of the day. 

Teaching can be a surprisingly adventurous job. To 
succeed in it, you must have something of the dauntless 
spirit of the crusaders of old. You're thinking of that as 
you ask: 

; my td you advise a boy to make teaching his life 
job? 

A humorous twitch at the corner of Dr. Brooks’ mouth 
deepens into something like a grin as he says: “No, I 
seldom take long chances. I’d rather answer the boy’s 
questions about teaching, and then let him decide for 
himself.” 

That suits you to a T. 


Why a Boy Teacher Succeeded 


OU promptly put a question that’s been puzzling you. 
A personal question, but the answer is likely to let 
in some light on teaching. 

“Why didn’t those country school fellows throw you 
out, too?” 

“They liked me,” Dr. Brooks explains serenely. Then, 
with a twinkle at your baffled look, he explains further: 

“You see I got out and got acquainted with them right 
away. I didn’t shut myself up with the textbooks. I 
had seventy-seven pupils, and thirteen or fourteen of 
them were much larger than I was. I had to get ac- 
quainted with that crowd and I had to be quick about 
it. So I got out on the school grounds and threw myself 
into their sports. 

“It was no hardship. I got a good time out of it. And 
I got some good friends out of it, particularly among 
those thirteen or fourteen huskies. They seemed sur- 
prised to find that a fellow a head shorter than some of 
them could outrun and outjump any of them. Lucky 
for me that I could, and lucky, too, that I had sense 
enough to get out and do it. 

“That erowd accepted me as one of them, and went so 
far as to let me be leader, inside as well as outside. 

“That’s what a teacher must be—a leader. If you 
can't lead, you can’t teach. 

“And you can’t do all your teaching sitting in state 
behind your desk. You can hold on to your dignity 
without hugging it. I couldn’t see that in my pupils’ 
eyes I lost any of mine by entering into their fun, not 
even when I went whizzing down our coasting hill on a 
long board, with a line-up of little chaps hanging on be- 
hind. The whole crowd of us coasted at recess, on bar- 
rel staves and boards. I was never first down because it 
took time to pack the little chaps on securely, but my 
boardful always managed to get in two good coasts to a 
recess period. 

“Then we all piled back into the schoolhouse and 
worked as hard as we’d coasted—there was a fifty-fifty 
spirit about it. A leader, a teacher, has to kindle that 
spirit. 

“That country school gave me confidence in myself and 
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the teacher’s 


country schools left,” you say, 
half regretfully. 

“No,” Dr. Brooks agrees. 
“The country boy now, in a 
great many cases, gets into a 
big community bus or his 
father’s ‘flivver’ and hums off 
to a carefully graded consoli- 
dated school. The country 
boy is getting a better edu- 
cation. And the young teach- 
er in a consolidated school, 
teaching algebra or agricul- 
ture, say, can get as good or 
better experience than I got 
in the old-fashioned country 
school. 

“Or the young teacher may 
get his initial experience in 
the so-called grammar grades 
of a town or city, or in a 
high school classroom. 

“Or if he leans toward col- 
lege work, he may start as an 
instructor on the staff of 
some college or university.” 


have heard, he’s a good one—a live-wire and tremen- 
dously well liked by both students and parents. 

He’s far more enthusiastic 
about teaching now than 
when he began. He had 
planned to be a chemical en- 
gineer, and had to give it up 
temporarily when his father 
died because his family need- 
ed his help. Teaching seemed 
to him his quickest way of 
earning fairly good money. 
But he didn’t intend to make 
it his life job. Now he likes 
it so well he thinks he may 
stick to it. 

“Don’t believe I'll ever en- 
joy any other work quite so 
much,” he says. “I’m lucky 
enough to have the friendship 
of practically every boy in 
high school; so being princi- 
pal is a lot like being the old- 
est in a big, lively family. 
The rest expect a lot from 
you, and look up to you 
enough to make you feel pretty 
pleasantly cocky, and raise 
ructions enough to keep you 
from getting too cocky to live 
with. You’ve got to work on 
any such job, but I’m having 
a great time.” 

Same old Mouse, Keeping 
the ball moving toward the 
goal, and “having a great 
time” doing it, 

“We need enthusiastic men 


What Makes a Job 
Worth While? 


ngs TAKES more than money to make a job worth while. 
Of course, to plan to make money enough to live com- 
fortably is no disgrace; it’s common sense. But picking a life 
job just because it promises money is poor business. Look for 
work that promises you all-round satisfaction. 

In this article, the fourth of this “‘life job series,” an out- 
standing college president tells you why, from his early 
teaching days on, he has found his work worth while. 

Next month, Dr, Julius Klein, internationally known com- 
mercial expert, will tell you why he likes work in foreign 
trade, Then in coming months you'll talk with a great sales- 
man, a great engineer, a great lawyer, and a great business 
man—about what makes their jobs worth while. 


“Can you give me some advice about which line to 
follow?” you ask. 

“T can give you some general information, mixed with 
a minimum of advice,” Dr. Brooks answers with another 
twinkle. 

“Good men are in great demand for grammar grade and 
high school teaching in our public schools,” he goes on. 
“There are attractive openings in private schools, too, 
for men of somewhat exceptional education and particu- 
larly pleasing personality. Some private schools pay un- 
usually good salaries but ‘there are, naturally, fewer 
openings in that field. 

“High school teaching gives you closer contact with 
your boys than you'll get, as a general thing, in college 
teaching. If you want to teach boys, there isn’t a hap- 
pier job in the world than being principal of a small 
high school. If you want to teach Latin or science, if 
your primary interest is in the subject rather than in 
the student, you'll probably be happier in a college. 

“Tn any case, a man must look ahead of doing adminis- 
trative work or an unusually high type of teaching in 
order to get enough salary to support a family. He must 
plan to be eventually a principal of a grade school or a 
high school, or the head of his department in a city high 
school, or a superintendent of schools, or u professor or 
an associate professor in some recognized institution of 
higher learning. 

“Many men start up by way of the small high school 
principalship. Not infrequently, a man has such a 
principalship offered him as soon as he has been graduated 
from college. More frequently, he goes from college to 
the high school classroom, and if he makes good there 
has a small principalship offered him within two or three 
years.” 

You nod. You know of just such a case. 

A friend of yours, a star quarterback nicknamed “the 
Mouse” because he was so good at finding a hole in the 
line, got a position as a high school classroom teacher as 
soon as he was graduated from college. In two years’ 
time, he was made principal, and, judging from all you 


on teaching staffs,” says Dr. 
Brooks, “men who like the 
work and want to stay in it. 
Too many young people are 
half-heartedly trying teaching and thinkin: of it as only 
a temporary thing, a sort of wayside shelter that will 
do until they can get something better. That’s bad. Ex- 
cept in cases of unusually pressing financial need, a man 
shouldn’t start teaching unless he intends to stay in it.” 

“Unusually pressing financial need!” Well, guess that 
lets the Mouse out. Clears the good old quarterback of 
the stigma attached to selfishly and half-heartedly teach- 
ing “just long enough to make a little money.” Any- 
how, he shines under the next searchlight Dr. Brooks 
turns on teaching: 


The Fun of the Job 


“BUT whether a man intends to teach only a short 

time or all of his life, he-should put his best into 
the job. What he puts into it will decide what he gets 
out of it in the way of personal satisfaction. 

“There’s always satisfaction in solving a problem,” 
Dr. Brooks reminds you. “That’s one reason you'll like 
teaching if you like boys. They keep you supplied with 
problems, 

“T’m still getting satisfaction out of solving a prob- 
lem a boy set for me when I was a young high school 
principal. This youngster in his first year in high school 
failed in all of his subjects. Nothing wrong with his 
brains. But he needed stirring up. When he began his 
second year, instead of sending him straight back over 
the first year’s work, I gave him two old subjects and 
two new ones to stir him up. 

“No stir for three weeks. But at the end of that 
time he came to me with his textbook in physics, one 
of the new subjects. 

“ Fere’s a diagram of a telephone system in this book,’ 
he said. ‘I want to run a line over to Ray Burke’s. Will 
you explain this to me?’ : 

“‘T can’t,’ I told him. 

“He stared. ‘Don’t you understand it?’ 

“Yes? I said, ‘but could you explain a problem in 
compound interest to someone who couldn’t add or sub- 
tract? Well, that’s just where you are in physics. Get 
the fundamentals into your head, and I can explain the 
diagram.’ 

“That boy was three weeks behind in his class, but in 
a month he was explaining the physics lesson for the day 
at lunch time to others in the class. Yes, he ran his 
telephone line over to Ray Burke’s. And before long he 
came in to ask me if he couldn’t take up the algebra 
he’d failed in the year before, carry it as a fifth subject. 
He passed in all five.” 

You wonder about a college president’s problems. 

“He finds plenty,” chuckles (Continued on page 45) 
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The Battle of the Big Bend 


pressed it, out of listening to Graves talk. Now, 
as the dozen airmen of the Marfa flight of the 
border patrol sat on the steps of headquarters 
and concentrated their attention on the Federal agent 
who had served his 
country so greatly— 


R:z FARRELL always got a “kick,” as he ex- 
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tively drawing back a little from the man. In the young 
flyer’s mind those days there was but one idea: the suc- 
cessful completion of the duty they were on. He dreamed 
it, lived it, was always conscious of it. And there in the 
depths of the Big Bend, with the mountains towermg 

above the airdrome, 

with thousands of 


and so unobtrusive- 
ly — all over the 
world, Russ was 
marveling anew at 
the two sides of the 
man. 

Seen fromthe 
front, Graves was a 
gray-headed man of 
medium height, in a 
white shirt open at 
the neck and khaki 
riding breeches. His 
brow was wide and 
thoughtful, and his 
remarkable gray 
eyes curiously clear 
and luminous. He 
looked like a studi- 
ous, cultured gentle- 
man—which he was. 
It was hard to think 
of him as the man 
in charge of the 
special border pa- 
trol of the Army Air 
Service, the patrol 
guarding the line 
from Brownsville to 
El Paso. Hard to 
realize that he was 
directing that patrol 
in a grim battle 
against a huge or- 
ganization which 
was flouting the im- 
migration laws of 
the United States. It 
seemed incom- 
prehensible. 


miles of desert 
around them, it was 
not easy to forget 
that hundreds of 
outlaws were lurking 
in the chaparral— 
and that already 
they had tried to 
best the flight. 
Moreover, a recent 
unpleasant —_experi- 
ence with a seem- 
ingly friendly visitor 
had made all of the 
airmen wary of 
strangers. So Russ, 
while attracted to 
Norton, didnot 
yield himself unre- 
servedly to that at- 
traction, and he 
couldn't help grin- 
ning a bit sympa- 
thetically at young 
Jimmy Jennings’ 
gay, jesting greeting 
of the newcomer: 
“Glad to know 
you, Norton. But 
you’d better have 
your identification 
papers with you if 
you're joining this 
gang. A few days 
ago we had a fellow 
come roaming in 
here just as you 


“What do you 
mean?” The ques- 


That is, until one 
heard him talk, and 
saw his profile. He 
turned to answer a 
question of Captain Kennard's, and instantly a new face 
seemed to spring into being. Jutting, high-bridged nose, 
a well-cut mouth that drooped with a hint of cruelty, al- 
most, in it, brow and chin slightly sloping—the hawk- 
like profile of the man hunter. Keenness, aggressive- 
ness, fierce resolution were there, and the gray hair was 
like a belligerent topknot to crown the countenance of 
an Indian on the warpath. 

And his words were terse, forthright, to the point; sol- 
dierly sentences, well marshalled and drilled. 

“Therefore,” he concluded, “all is in readiness. Lights, 
ships, men, with the exception of a few who will join 
later. This Big Bend sector is the most, important one 
along the border. Hence you men have double responsi- 
bility. A ship will be on patrol night and day, every 
hour of the twenty-four. Every man must be on the 
alert, always. You must eat, sleep, and think with noth- 
ing in mind but this: a huge organization of daring out- 
laws, equipped, doubtless, with the most modern of air- 
craft; menaces the welfare of the United States, and on 
you rests the responsibility of thwarting these men and 
bringing them to time. 

“Marfa will be my headquarters, Captain. The flights 
are all instructed to the same effect. Starting at. five 
o'clock this afternoon, patrols will be made as outlined. 
The searchlight system for night flying will be turned 
on at dusk every night, and the light guards are in their 
places. You have the signal system, both by flashlight 
and ground strips, to be used. You must have it mem- 
orized by the time you are due for patrol 

“That’s all, gentlemen.” 


UST then a battered flivver gave a wheezing cough as 

if it had been waiting for the incisive Graves to fin- 
ish, and came rattling and bumping on into the huge 
sandy airdrome. It was one of the Marfa taxis. 

The airmen waited, there on the steps, and Russ won- 
dered whom the taxi could be bringing. There was bag- 
gage on the running board—had reinforcements arrived? 

“We sure need a new man or two,” the red-headed, 
freckled-faced flyer told Benson, beside him. “We'll get 
four hours’ patrol a day as we’re hooked up now—” 

“Flying over the worst country in the world, and al- 
ways expecting to be hopped on,” tranquil, full-faced 
Benson drawled slowly. 

Though he couldn’t have been much over thirty, his 
hair was shot with gray, and in his square face and lumi- 
nous, level eyes there was experience and a certain slight 
weariness—as though he had seen much of the bitter side 


The two great ships twisted and turned like outlaws of the sky, their motors bellowing wide open and guns spitting fire. 


of life. He was Farrell’s observer, because his eyes had 
gone back on him too much for pilot duty. There was a 
curiously warm friendship between the young pilot and 
the older observer—and with every passing day Benson 
was meaning more to the fiery, impulsive Farrell. He 
knew the world, and books, and lots of things in which 
Russ was just beginning to be interested— 

But. the flivver had stopped in front of headquarters. 
And from it stepped a young giant in the uniform of a 
first lieutenant of the Air Service. 

For a moment there was silence. Russ, somehow, felt 
a sort of physical shock as his blue eyes took in the 
Gargantuan proportions of the young Hercules before 
him, and felt in a vague way the impact of a personality 
as powerful as the body. 

“Captain Kennard?” inquired the stranger in a deep, 
rich voice. 

“Right here,” stated the stocky little C. O. 

With his cap on one side. of his head, showing thick, 
coarse black hair, and with every ornament on his per- 
fectly fitting blouse shining, the dark-eyed stranger 
grinned widely. His teeth were large and very white, 
and when he smiled there was a white gash across his 
dark, olive-skinned face.. He seemed to glow with exub- 
erant life. 

“T’m a reserve officer,” he said, choosing his words 
with the care of one who wishes to make a good im- 
pression. “Lieutenant Anthony Norton is my name. 1 
applied for active duty with troops, and was assigned to 
your flight.” 

“T see,” nodded Kennard, but Russ caught a look of 
surprise ia his eyes. 

Russ himself was astonished. 
Why should a reserve officer who 
happened to want active duty be 
assigned to the border patrol, 
made up of veterans who had 
been picked to perform the most 
arduous and perilous duty the 
service afforded? It seemed un- 


believable— 
“Meet the gang,” Kennard 
said to the newcomer in his 


throaty voice, and went on to in- 
troduce him. 

Russ had rarely been more im- 
pressed than he was by Norton’s 
personality. And yet he was con- 
scious that hé was half instinc- 


tion was like a sud- 
den clap of thunder. 

In a flash, every 
man there was 
taut and silent. That challenge had been an explosion. 
Never had Russ seen such a sudden change in a man. It 
was as though the skies themselves had turned from flaw- 
less blue to churning black mist in a second. Norton’s 
dark eyes were demoniac pools of hate, his full lips were 
twisted in a snarl, and his thick brows were drawn into 
a heavy frown. 

Gay Jimmy Jennings stepped back a pace in sheer 
astonishment. Then the fighting blood that had made 
him an outstanding ace in the war boiled up. 

“Just what I said!” he flared. “Now that you’ve made 
an issue of it! I intended to kid you, but if you want to 
go into hysterics, I'll say more!” : 

For a full ten seconds the big stranger stood rigid. His 
effort to control the murderous resentment within him 
was plain to everyone. Russ felt as if Jimmy had laugh- 
ingly lit a match and started something like the Chicago 
fire raging—and he found himself aching to spring to 
Jimmy’s side to be mght there if needed. With difficulty, 
he restrained himself from doing the thing for which 
Jimmy would not forgive him. 

Finally Norton spoke, and his voice was thick with 
passion. 

“T ought to take you out and beat you until you can’t 
stand!” he choked. “You—” 

“Come ahead, you blistering fool, if that’s what you're 
after!” exploded Jimmy. “Of all the temperamental 
idiots—” 

The big stranger leaped as though at the release of a 
spring that shot him forward. But six-foot-six, loose- 
jointed, casual Slim Evans deftly thrust out a big foot, 
and sent Norton sprawling before he 
could reach the slim Jennings. 

“Don't act young, Norton,” Evans 
drawled “Haven’t got a guilty con- 
science, have you?” 

He stooped, and jerked the raging 
newcomer to his feet. The entire flight— 
except Graves, who had left— 
looked as though they couldn’t 
believe their eyes. This sud- 
den rage was totally ununder- 
standable— 

“There’s no need for you to 
get excited, Norton,” snapped 
Kennard grimly, “You’re mak- 
ing a holy show of yourself. 
Jennings was kidding you—on 
the square. Just the same, no 
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strangers get into this flight—we want word, chapter, 
and line. I’ve had no word that you were coming. I’m 
not insinuating anything—I’m just telling you!” 

For a second Norton stodd there in the white-hot sun, 
like some fire-filled giant of old with lightning in his 
eyes and thunder on his brow. Russ could feel the ter- 
rific vitality of the man—and his rage. : 

Then, suddenly, the reserve officer relaxed. His dark 
face was composed, but there was a shadow in his eyes 
as he said curtly: i 

“T see I’m very welcome. Well, I’m no more delighted 
to be here than you are to have me. Kids—” he paused 
to shoot a withering look at Jimmy, a look that seemed 
to include the near-by Russ as well. Then deliberately, 
he resumed: “Kids never were my choice as compan- 
ions. Here are your papers—all orders, you'll find.” 

He jerked some documents from_his 
blouse pocket, and thrust them in Ken- 


the time when Norton had licked an unpopular colonel 
and been court-martialed for it to one about the time 
when he’d been captured in Germany and then had es- 
caped, stolen a German ship, and flown home, climaxing 
his flight by joining a German formation and shooting 
down three of their planes, so rumor reported, before 
they suspected him. The fact that he was officially 
credited with only two planes was due partly to his un- 
popularity with his superiors, and partly, as Kennard had 
said, to the fact that he was always prowling around 
several miles further back in German territory than any- 
one else cared to go. 


T supper that night Norton strode in, sat down, and 
ate his meal without, giving anyone a word or a look. 
He was evidently fiercely proud, and totally unconcerned 
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four-to-six patrol, and had just had breakfast. The first 
ride was to be in a DeHaviland—the only one in the air- 
drome—to make sure Norton was in practice. Then 
would come a Douglas, and after that all would be over. 

Norton came striding from the mess hall, arrayed in 
O. D. shirt and helmet and goggles. The shirt revealed 
the barrel-like size of his chest, and the trim waist and 
tapering hips and legs of the perfectly built athlete. His 
dark, tempestuous, ruggedly handsome face was more 
striking than ever, framed in the helmet. 

“T'll take off, and give you the stick up in the air. Just 
fly a minute and land as soon as you like,” Russ told 
him. “Remember we're high above sea level here, and 
that you land faster—” 

“You don’t say so!” sneered Norton, and Russ red- 
dened furiously. But he held his tongue, got in, and in 
a moment was taking off. 

At five hundred feet he shook the 


nard’s face. 

The cocky C. O. bridled. “If that’s the 
way you feel, say ‘sir!’” he barked, and 
his gray eyes were bleak and cold. 

That seemed to bring the stormy Nor- 
ton up short. 

“Sir!” he said steadily, but there was 
nothing cowed or shamefaced in him. He 
was like some superb beast facing the 
circle of his enemies, unafraid. 

Kennard looked the papers over 
carefully, while the other flyers watched 
and wondered. Russ’ mind was more 
or less of a chaos. A little jok- 
ing remark—and suddenly a cyclone had 
struck the post. 

“Oh, so you’re Tony Norton, are you?” 
Kennard commented. “Heard of you in 
France. Guess you did, too, Tex, and 
you Jimmy, you should have. Credited 
with two Boche, according to his service 
record.” 

Russ opened his eyes a bit. Well, Nor- 
ton did look like a man amply able to 
excel in anything, except holding his 
temper. There was no reason, however, 
to wax hysterical over a couple of 
Boche. Jimmy Jennings was an ace, Tex 
MacDowell had got three Boche, Ken- 
nard himself two, and others one. 

“Orderly!” bellowed Kennard, and 
when the soldier appeared from head- 
quarters, the captain directed: “Show 
Lieutenant Norton to Tent Number 
Seven. Get his luggage there. Supper’s at 
six, Norton, and you'll get your check 
ride to-morrow.” 

“Check ride?” exploded Norton, and 
for a moment his eyes were tempestuous. 

Kennard nodded. 

“Rules of the service, whether you’ve 
had a thousand hours or not!” he 
stated. “Going to have another cat fit 
about that?” 

The captain was a hard-boiled egg, on 
occasions. 

“No!” the young giant shot back. “But 
I’m saying one thing to you all. I come 
in here and get insulted by a gabby 
whippersnapper, and grinned at by his 
redheaded pal—have to take the slings 
and sneers of a bunch of flyers who 
think because they’re here and form 
their own little throne gang that any- 
body else is an interloper and a thug to 
be suspected. Everybody’s aching to shut 
me out. Well, that suits me. I don’t give 
a hang about having anything to do with 
any of you, and I'll be happy if you'll 
leave me strictly alone!” 

His heels came together, his marve- 
lous, six-foot-three body was rigid, and 
he clicked into a perfect salute to Cap- 
tain Kennard. Then he turned and strode 
off. 

Kennard chuckled, but his eyes were 
not twinkling. 

“Terrible Tony Norton!” he remarked. 
“How do you feel, Jimmy? And you, 
Russ? Tony doesn’t seem to care for 
kids. But don’t feel too bad. The stories they told 
about that bird in France would fill a book. Terrible tem- 
per, impatient of all discipline, wanting to be a law unto 
himself, and all the rest of it. A terrible scrapper, in the 
air or on the ground. They said he’d tie into ten Ger- 
mans all by himself, and that he didn’t get credit for 
more than one-tenth of the planes he really got, because 
he was always roaming over into Germany so far that 
nobody could confirm the fact that he got ’em. 

“He’s not going to run this outfit, though, and he can 
make a mark in the book to that effect right now!” 

Russ and Jimmy grinned at each other, and Russ re- 
flected that the episode was undoubtedly over as far as 
any chance of action was concerned—although before 
supper he heard tales enough concerning Norton, who 
was sulking in his tent, to increase even more his al- 
ready consuming interest in the man. Some humorous, 
some tragic, all striking—the tales ranged from one about 


stick and Norton, bowing mockingly 
from the back seat, took it. And in less 
than a minute Russ knew that the giant 
in the rear was a truly masterly pilot. 
Without slip or skid or slightest over- 
control Norton tied the big, frail De- 
Haviland in knots. He showed the abso- 
lute accuracy and perfect feel-of-the- 
ship, without ‘the slightest jerkiness in 
handling it, of one pilot in a million. 

They were a little higher than a thou- 
sand feet, finally, and Russ could see 
Jimmy Jennings coming roaring across 
the peaks on his way back from the pa- 
trol. Down below Slim Evans’ Douglas 
was warming up, to take off when Jimmy 
landed. About time for Norton to start 
down, Russ reflected—he himself was 
tired after a tense two hours over the 
deadly country to the west, watching for 
enemies. 


UT Norton was fresh, and he appar- 

ently enjoyed flying. Never had Russ 
seen a DeHaviland flown more skillfully. 
And as the big reserve officer put it 
through its paces Russ was thinking 
about him. Everybody in the flight was 
wondering why he had been ordered on 
this particular outfit of the border pa- 
trol. It didn’t seem natural for Wash- 
ington to send a reserve man, no mat- 
ter what his record, on that duty. But 
the wires had already flashed a mes- 
sage to Washington, and they’d soon 
known. Norton was certainly a peculiar 
character—fiery and individualistic, tem- 
peramental, doubtless very conceited, 
caring not a hoot what anybody else 
thought— 

Russ stiffened, and his eyes flashed to 
the instrument board. The motor sput- 
tered three times, caught momentarily, 
and died. 

Something was wrong—ignition, prob- 
ably. Thank heaven they were within 
gliding distance of the airdrome, nearly 
two thousand feet high. Automatically 
his hand was on the stick, and he was 
shaking it to signal that he would land 
it. Not that Norton wasn’t all right, 
but Russ knew the field and the motor 
was dead. 

He jazzed the throttle once to see if 
he could start the motor again. And at 
that instant a cloud of blue smoke man- 
tled the Liberty, and through it, like 
greedy tongues, played blue flames. A 
great waveeof heat fairly withered the 
young flyer, whose face went white as he 
realized that the most deadly emergency 
of the air confronted him. 

His left hand leaped to cut off the gas 
flow as his right gripped the stick and 
threw the ship into a vertical bank, nose 
up. Then full top rudder, to start the 


Norton leaned above that furnace of heat and thrust the extinguisher down as 
far as he could. 


about anyone’s opinion of him. To casual attempts at 
conversation he merely grunted replies. And all the time 
alert, impressionable Farrell was aware of the terrific 
strength and vitality of the man—the personality that 
radiated from him like a physical force 

Norton left the table as soon as he had finished, and 
Captain Kennard said abruptly: 

“T'll start his course of sprouts by making him take his 
check ride with one of the ‘kids-—you, Russ!” 

“That'll please him,” chuckled Tex MacDowell, and 
Russ had to grin, even though he felt a little sorry for 
Norton. 

“Well, a bullheaded bird like him’s got to learn some- 
time,” Benson said placidly. 

So, after a night during which the searchlights along 
the border flamed into the sky and the ships of the 
patrol roared above the Rio Grande all night long, Russ 
waited on the line for his passenger. He had had the 


side slip that was their only hope. The 
gas line had broken, and gas had sprayed 
over the red hot motor— 

Russ’ goggles were almost torn from his 
face as that terrible side slip started. 
But the upward draught would keep the flames from 
blowing straight back and burning the ship and its pas- 
sengers to a crisp. 


HE heat was terrific as Russ fought with all the skill 

the years had given him to keep those flames from 
coming back. The right upper wing, pointed skyward, 
was smouldering, and the nearest struts blackening slowly. 
The instrument board was blistering, and his feet were 
feeling the heat as they pressed the rudder bar with al- 
most maniacal force to keep the ship in the side slip. 
Once lose that, and in one mighty sweep the flames 
would rush backward in the air stream, and the ship 
would be a bonfire. 

Clouds of smoke obscured the upper wing, most of the 
time, but Russ, his blue eyes wide with terror and pain, 
saw an ever-widening area of linen burn away. The heat 
in his cockpit, near the (Continued on page 38) 
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We scrooched down behind a mound and waited, and the professor and the magician they stood off a ways and waited. 


Mark Tidd in Palestine 


a ELL,” says Mark Tidd, “now that we 
have adopted this m-m-mysterious 
Arab that folks are tryin’ to shoot, 


what are we.g-goin’ to do with him?” 

“T don’t know,” says I. “But I do know that 
we've done plenty of adopting for a peaceful 
party of travelers in Palestine. Good and_ plenty.” 

Well, we had. We'd hardly landed in Jerusalem—the 
five of us, Mark’s father and Mark and Tallow and 
Plunk and I—before we’d adopted Professor Anaxerxes 
Rod and his sizzling private war with Professor Heinrich 
Bauer, the scientist who was bent on finding, by fair 
means or foul, the same rare old glass vase Professor 
Rod wanted to find and give to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York City. Mark, he’d said that was a pa- 
triotic thing for Professor Rod to do, and we ought to 
help because it was plain that Bauer wouldn’t stop at 
anything to get what he wanted. 

Then, as if that wasn’t enough trouble to take on, we 
had to go and save this yousg Arab from being drowned 
trying to swim across the River Jordan and from being 
shot up by the black-robed Arabs that were chasing him 
with guns. We’d saved him and named him Aladdin and 
taken him up to our Jerusalem hotel—just sort of 
adopted him for the duration of his war, without know- 
ing at all what his war was about. 

And here was Mark, with his itch to be doing some- 
thing, crowding us into planning out what to do with 
Aladdin. 


» 


Chapter Five 
a) ["* that we've g-2- got him,” says Mark again, 


what ’re we & goin’ to do ‘with him?” 

“No reason,” says Professor Anaxerxes Rod, 
“why we should take any further action in the matter. 
No obligation rests upon us.” 

“But,” says Mark, “we can’t t-t-turn Aladdin loose in 
this foreign country.” 

“Let. me point out,” says the professor, 
a foreign country to him.” 

Now there was an idea I’d never thought of. Up till 
then a foreign country was always a foreign country to 
me. There was just one country that wasn’t foreign, and 
I always thought of the folks who lived in other places 
about like you think of actors in a show. It kind of 
seemed to me they were there because foreign countries 
had to have dressed-up people living in them, and that 
the countries were as foreign to them as anybody else. 
But I guess I was wrong about that. Maybe there are 


“that this isn’t 
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folks who really think the United States of America is a 
foreign country. 

“That’s t-true,” says Mark, “but we're in it now.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” asked the professor. 

It was easy to see he didn’t know Mark Tidd. Not by 
a jugful! If he had any idea Mark was going to let go 
of a thing he’d once got his hands on, or was going to 
stop in the middle of something, he had another guess 
to make. Why, Mark could no more have turned Alad- 
din loose and let it go at that than he could have turned 
three summersets in the air over the back of an ele- 
phant. And he isn’t built for turning summersets. 

“Where does he want to g-go?” Mark says. 

“He doesn’t say. He is singularly uncommunicative.” 

“But everybody wants to go s-s-some place.” 

“T never thought of that,” says the professor. 

“Better ask him,” says Mark. 

“Now you look here,” says Mr. Tidd. “I been over to 
the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, that I read about 
in the Bible, and I see Moses’ tomb in the distance, and 
the place where the Good Samaritan didn’t pass by on 
the other side—but them things hain’t what I’m_han- 
kerin’ for. I come across oceans and seas and sich-like 
jest to see Romans. And I hain’t seen hide or hair of 
’em except ruins. I hain’t seen a senator wearin’ his 
toga nor a lictor with his little hatchet. My appetite for 
Romans hain’t no’eres near satisfied, and the’ was a lot of 
’em fussin’ around here. The’ was Titus and Vespasian 
and Pontius Pilate and all that lot, and I want this here 
professor should take me where sich things can be seen.” 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Tidd,” said the professor, “that 
Roman vestiges are comparatively few in Jerusalem. 
Too many wars have transpired since; too many armies 
have occupied the city. Now if it were crusaders you 
desired, I could take you to buildings they erected, or 
if it were Saladin I might satisfy you with the Dome of 
the Rock that he restored, But Romans... .” 

“And Corinthians, and Ephesians,” says Mr. Tida kind 
of sudden. 

“Wait,” says the professor, “until we come to Baalbek. 
There are Roman ruins for you.” 


“°Tain’t ruins I want,” says Mr. Tidd. “It’s Romans.” 


“They,” says the professor, “have all been dead 
this thousand years.” 
“Huh,” says Mr. Tidd. “Then I’ll read Gibbon.” 
So out he went, kind of mad because nobody 
could take him out and show him a Roman sena- 
tor, and we went on discussing what we should do 
with the Arab boy we had helped to rescue over at the 
Jordan River. - He just sat there and watched us and lis- 
tened, though what good it did him to listen I don’t 
know. He talked Arab and we talked English. He never 
said a word, and just sat there kind of straight and stiff 
and pretty dignified. 

“We cannot take him with us,” says the professor, kind 
of as if he was speaking to boys in a class room. 

“Why not?” says Mark. 

“Well,” says the professor, “there are insuperable ob- 
stacles.” 

“Oh,” says Mark, “is that all? Then we d-d-don’t need 
to worry. Now I-listen here, Professor, and kind of mem- 
orize what I’m a-goin’ to say, and then you repeat it 
careful in Arab to Aladdin. I want him to git the idee 
of it clear.” 


sl NERS professor tried to look dignified and all and sort 
of put Mark in his place, but Mark didn’t seem to 
mind much. “You say to him,” says Mark, “that we’re 
awful glad we was around when it looked like he needed 
help, and we like his looks, and t-t-that we ain’t in the 


habit of quittin’ a job once we’ve undertook it. And 
you say to him that it l-looks to 

us like he’s in t-trouble and needs 

some f-friends. And that we're in er Ba 


it, and cal’late to. stay in it. You 
jest let on to him that, come hail 
or high water, we figger on stickin’ 
to him till he’s out of this mess 
and safe where he wants to be.” 
The professor scowled, kind of— 
not mad, you under- 
stand, but like he 
calculated to have 
us understand he 
was an awful digni- 
fied man. And then 
he opened his 
mouth to start to 
translate. But some- 
thing happened to hs 
stop it—a kind of a : 
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rising something, and Aladdin did it. He stood up 
and then he touched his forehead and his lips and 
his breast. 

Then he spoke. 
in bang-up English. 

“There is,” says he, “no need for an interpreter. I have 
listened, and I have heard such words as men speak. I 
have looked into your faces and I have seen there such 
things as one seeks to find in the faces of his friends. I 
have eaten of your bread and salt.” He waved his hand 
to the eastward. “There are ten thousand swords—” But 
on that he stopped and shook his head. “You have be- 
friended me in trouble. This one whom you call Mark 
has spoken high words. In him is no fear. I have lis- 
tened and my heart is glad. But—do all agree with these 
words of the one called Mark?” 

“Bet your boots,” says I; so did Tallow and Plunk. 

He shook his head like he didn’t under- 
stand very well, and then he smiled. 

“Those words I do not know, but from 
your faces I read the meaning of them— 
and [ thank you. . . . It is a time when 
I have need of friends. I have no tent in 
which to sleep, nor camels nor horses. But 
Allah the Compassionate has brought me 
friends—so that I am rich.” 

“You got f-f-friends all right,” says 
Mark. 

“And I accept their friendship,” says 
Aladdin. 

“What do you want to d-do?” says 
Mark. 

“Remain with you yet a little while.” 

“Jest as long as you want to,” says 
Mark. 

“In these different clothes, probably 
none will recognize me,” says Aladdin. 

“Urr wencarts 

“Therefore, and unless I am recognized, 
there will be no danger.” 

“Um... . Danger, eh? Well, we’re all 
kind of t-t-timid. We don’t go runnin’ in- 
to d-d-danger reckless. We kind of figger 
out our way. But if it should t-turn out 
the’ was danger, why, I guess we’d have 
to m-make the best of it.” 

“There,” says Aladdin, “speaks the man 
of bold heart.” 

“Don’t you go f-f-foolin’ yourself,” says 
Mark. “But you kin d-d-depend on one 
thing, and that is that we'll be around. 
Yes, sir, we'll kind of be around all the 
time. _ We cal'late to travel north.” 

“That is my road.” 

“We’re goin’ to see Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem and what-not, and then we're a- 
goin’ to ride up through Nablus and Naz- 
areth and Tiberias to Damascus.” 

“The path of my friend is my path.” 

“Fine. Then that’s settled.” He stopped 
and kind of waited. 
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But he spoke in English! Yes, sir, 


LADDIN sort of stood and figured, and 

then he says, “You may call me Said. 

It is a name. Alla ad Deen, as you have 
called me, is not my name.” 

“We got it out of the Arabian Nights,” 
says Mark. 

“In this land,” says Aladdin, or Said as 
he wanted us to call him, “there is little 
change. Since the Great War there has 
been more of the new than in all the 
thousand years before it. I do not like 
this change. But you will find, as you go, 
that we still live and still think as those 
personages in the Thousand and One 
Nights lived and thought. Our dress is 
their dress, our thoughts are their 
thoughts, our religion is their religion, and 
our honor is their honor.” 

“Gosh!” says Mark. “That’s fine.” 

“Here are the British,” says Said, “and 
to the north are the French—but yonder is the desert 
—and that belongs to no man of the West.” He stood 
very straight and proud now. “This man and that may 
lay claim to the desert, but it is a claim of the lips. The 
desert is to the men of the desert. . . . You go to Da- 
mascus?” 

“We're headin’ there.” 

“There is much road between here and that city,” says 
Said. “There are mountains to pass and valleys to tra- 
verse. There are cities with their bazaars, and hillsides 
covered with rocks behind which an enemy may conceal 
himself. And yonder, beyond Tiberias may be seen Jebel 
Druse. . . . Even from the railroad train of the French 
one may see the mountain.” 

“What of it?” says Mark. 

“Perhaps little; perhaps much. It is as Allah wills. 
But the Druses are a brave people; their men are valiant; 
their hearts are sore.” 

“So your name is Said?” says Mark. 

“Tt is,” says Said, “an easy name to remember. There 
are times when names must not be spoken, even to the 
ears of friends.” 

“T get you,” says Mark, “and we hain’t p-p-pryin’ into 
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your affairs. You go right ahead and h-have as m-many 
secrets as you want to. One thing I kin say, and that is 
I hain’t never b-been troubled with c-c-curiosity.” 

Well, sir, I almost busted out laughing at that, for of 
all the boys I ever saw, Marcus Aurelius Fortunatus 
Tidd is about the most inquisitive. I never see anything 
he didn’t want to know about, and just as soon as he 
comes alongside of anything secret, he’s got to find out 
all about it or bust. I did kind of snicker. 

“S-somethin’ ail you, Binney?” says Mark. 

“T was just thinkin’ over about curiosity,” says I. 

“What about it?” 

“Oh,” says I, “if you hain’t curious, then a duck hates 
water.” 

“Binney,” says Mark, “the’s a d-deal of difference be- 
tween wantin’ to know and bein’ nosy to f-find out. I 
got a right to want to know, but if a f-friend of mine ’s 
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Mark slipped and went ker-blam on his nose 
and rolled over and hollered and clutched and 
crashed through some bushes. 


got good reasons for h-hidin’ suthin’, then I hain’t got 
no r-right whatever to go p-p-pryin’ in.” 

Said’s eyes was kind of shining. “Words,” says he, 
“such as a true man only may speak.” 

Mark kind of flushed. “What I’m g-gittin at,” says he, 
“is that we hain’t askin’ no questions. When you git 
ready to talk, and if you git’ ready to talk, then we’ll 
listen. . . But if t-things gets kind of dangerous, it 
seems like we ought to be told what to g-guard against.” 

“Wisdom. So might speak Saladin or Solomon the 
Wise. And upon one point I shall speak. It is not pos- 
sible that I shall be recognized in these clothes. No. 
Yet it is not impossible. A wicked jinni may whisper the 
news to one or to another.” He smiled. “Oh, yes, my 
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people still believe in jinn and afreets and peris. . 
And because of this chance of mischance I will say to 
you: At all times be on your guard against an Arab 
with one eye, whose left leg is shorter than his right and 
whose foot is a club. Beware of him in all dealings— 
and of one other, a man of the West, a digger in ancient 
Tuins, a man of the race whose soldiers marched side by 
side with the Turk in the Great War. Have most es- 
pecial caution should you encounter this German by 
name Heinrich Bauer.” 


Chapter Six 
M's and I were out exploring. The other fellows 


were looking. at some things in a shop close by 
the hotel and were a lot more interested in curi- 
for sale than they were in anything else; 
so we left them there and went poking 
off into the bazaar. The Street of David 
goes right down the middle of it, winding 
along and dropping down and down, so we 
stuck to this so we wouldn’t get lost. It 
was pretty crowded and most awful dirty, 
and about as noisy a place as you ever 
heard, but we liked it. 

Folks crowded and hollered and jostled, 
and every time anybody stopped to buy 
something you would think there was go- 
ing to be a fight between the shopkeeper 
and the customer. It looked like there 
was more donkey harnesses for sale than 
anything else, but there were sweetmeat 
shops with about a million flies to every 
sweetmeat, and cloth shops and jewelry 
shops and vegetable shops. And there were 
all kinds of folks, too. Once in a while 
there would be a regular high class Arab 
with a colored robe, but more often the peo- 
ple looked pretty poor and seedy and 
greasy. 

And sometimes the street was roofed 
over and sometimes there was a kind of a 
canvas awning, and sometimes you could 
look up past the old stone buildings to the 
sky. All you could see of what was going 
on in those buildings was the little, shal- 
low shops in front, and we wondered what 
was behind the shops and what was on the 
upper floors. It was mysterious-like, when 
you come to think of it. Doors that led to 
the inside were mostly painted with dabs 
of blue—I guess to keep off the Evil Eye. 
And as we went along I came to the con- 
clusion that Jerusalem might have been a 
whale of a fine place a couple of thousand 
years ago, but anybody could have my 
share of it now. It kind of looked like what 
was left after everybody had taken what he 
wanted. 

Well, we were standing and watching an 
old fellow bargain for a couple of cucum- 
bers, and you would have thought it was the 
start of a family feud. Any minute I ex- 
pected them to haul out knives and go at 
each other, but they didn’t. 

“Tt must be excitin’, keepin’ a store here,” 
says I. 

“More excitin’ than p-p-profitable,” says 
Mark. “What they don’t git in m-money 
they t-take out in quarrelin’.” 

“How’d you like to eat some of that 
candy?” says I, pointing to some pans that 
you could have shooed the flies off of and 
found something sweet underneath. 

“T cal’late I lost my appetite,” says Mark, 
which was kind of unusual for him, “and 
I’m kind of sick of veal and cucumbers. 
Biiled cucumbers and b-baked cucumbers 
and f-fried cucumbers! Who ever heard of 
eatin’ a cooked e-cucumber anyhow! A f- 
feller that come in here and served b-baked 
beans ’ud make him a fortune.” 

“You hain’t thinkin’ of startin’ up a restaurant, be 
you?” 

“All I’m thinkin’ of,” says he, “is seein’ what’s to be 
seen here as quick as p-p-possible and gittin’ to where 
there’s more food and less dirt. If one of them f-flies 
was to light on my eye Id have a fit right here,” 

I felt that way myself. Honest, I never washed my face 
so many times in a day as I did in this town. You all 
the time had a feeling you was going to catch some- 
thing you didn’t want. 

So, as I say, we were standing and watching the fight 
over the cucumbers when a door opened and out of it 
came a man in European clothes, and Mark kicked me 
so hard on the ankle that I limped all the rest of the 
day. 

“Hey,” says I, “you keep your hoofs to yourself.” 

But with that he let whang with his elbow till he 
was like to wallop the wind out of me, and I just could 
not say anything more even if I wanted to. 

“Shut up,” says he in a whisper, “and look.” ° 

I looked and then I saw why he’d done all the kicking 
and poking, for the man that came out of that door was 
Professor Heinrich Bauer, and he stopped and waited for 
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somebody else to come out, and somebody else did come 
out, and it was an Arab in a draggly and dirty 
brown robe with a colored tidy wrapped around his 
head and another around his stummick. He was kind 
of small and wizened and hunched, and his face was a 
dark brown, but whether that was the real color of it, or 
if he just hadn’t washed for a couple of years I couldn't 
tell. But right off I saw he had only one eye, and when 
he walked he walked with a limp. 

“The-p-pair of ’em,” says Mark. 

“What pair?” says I. 

“If you don’t n-never use your ears for I-listenin’,” 
says Mark, “why don’t you use ’em for s-s-somethin’ 
else? You might make palm leaf fans of ’em, or turn 
’em into platters.” 

“Ts that so?” says I. “And I s’pose you got lovely 
ears. I s’pose folks stops and paints pictures of your 
ears and tells you how cunnin’ they be. Huh! Maybe 
my ears is big,” says I, “and maybe they stick out from 
my head some, but they’re as good a set of ears as 
your’n any day in the week.” 

“As ornaments,” says he, “they’re all r-right, but as 
ears to hear things, why, they m-might as well be p-paper 
weights.” 

“What didn’t I hear now?” says I. 

“You didn’t hear what Said says about this here p-pro- 
fessor Bauer and the man with one eye and one leg 
shorter ’n the other.” 

“T did so,” says I, “but I don’t have to kick you in the 
ankle and lame you for life about it. I kin see without 
bein’ kicked,” says I, “and it hain’t necessary to stave 
in my ribs to git me to look. You kin git results more 
gentle by hittin’ me with a club.” 

“T didn’t want you to holler out,” says Mark, “cause 
we m-mustn’t excite their s-s-suspicions.” 

“T don’t want to excite their nothin’,” says I. 
want to leave ’em alone.” 

“They’re the enemy,” says he, and I knew right off 
from his tone that we were starting in on something. 
“They’re spies,” says he, “and mebby worse, and I b-bet 
they come here to kidnap the prince.” 

“What prince?” says I. 

“The disguised p-prince,” says Mark, “that’s fleein’ 
from his enemies, and that throwed himself on our 
mercy.” 

“Dog-gone!” says I. “Be you clean crazy?” 

“And we got to hide him and p-pertect him till his 
{-f-father comes along with ten thousand horsemen, and 
slays the enemy root and branch, and takes him home to 
marry the b-beautiful princess.” 

“Gosh!” says I. 

“And that there I-littlest spy,” says he, “is a wicked 
magician, and he kin rub an old shoe and a jinni will 
pop out of it and do whatever he tells him to.” 

“Say,” says I, “we better be gittin’ back to the hotel 
where you kin sit down. And mebby there’s a doctor.” 


“T jest 


E just looked at me kind of lofty and waggled his 

head. “Trouble with you,” he says, “is you dunno 
how to git the m-most fun out of things. You hain’t 
got no imagination.” 

“Tt don’t take no imagination to guess your got sun- 
stroke,” says I. “That hain’t no magician; it’s jest a ter- 
rible dirty Arab.” 

“Anybody,” says Mark, “kin be anythin’ you want to 
p-p-pretend he is.” 

“Oh,” says I, “we're pertendin’ agin, be we? Well why 
didn’t you say so straight off? But don’t go pertendin’ 
us into a mess like you’ve done so many times before.” 

“T got you out again, d-d-didn’t 1?” 

“Yes,” says I, “but I druther not fall into the river 
at all than to fall in just so as to give you a chance to 
haul me out agin.” 

“Rats,” says he, and then he grabbed my arm and 
started dragging me along. 

“Where we goin’ now?” says I. 

“We're goin’ to s-s-shadow ’em,” says he. 

“What for?” 

“Tt’s necessary,” says he. “Don’t folks always shadow 
their enemies, eh? It’s that way in every book I ever 
read. Why, we got to ss-shadow ’em, or we’ll be doin’ 
it all wrong.” 

“T’d rather be wrong than hurt,” says I, “and we stand 
a good chance of gittin’ hurt if we monkey with those 
men.” 

“Tt’s our duty,” says Mark awful lofty, and then I 
knew it wasn’t any good kicking about it. When he 
gets onto doing his duty, why, you might as well lay 
right down there and quit. 

“Go on,” says I, “but remember the nearest sheriff we 
know is back in Wicksville, Michigan, and he can’t hear 
if we holler for help.” 

But he was on his way now, and I stuck to his heels. 
He went through that crowd like an elephant knocking 
down a wall, and all I had to do was follow in the swath 
he cut. Professor Bauer and the one-eyed magician was 
a ways ahead of us, but we could keep our eyes on them 
on account of Professor Bauer’s head sticking up where 
it was visible. They weren’t in much of a hurry; so we 
didn’t have any trouble to keep up. 

I don’t know just where they went nor how they got 
there, but I do know we had the dickens of a time find- 
ing our way back again, but they turned off a street and 
up into a place where there was a lot of mounds of 
earth and stone, and plenty of dirt everywhere. In 
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fact, there was so much dirt that if any other part of 
town happened to run short it could have come here for 
a fresh supply, and it wouldn’t ever have been missed. 
There was a kind of a wall, but mostly things were made 
of mud. 

Well, we scrooched down behind a mound and waited, 
and the professor and the magician they stood off a ways 
and they waited. Then I like to have jumped out 
of my skin, because I heard a noise inside of the mound 
we was behind, a kind of a grunting and groaning and 
whatnot. 

“There’s an animal in here,” says I. 

“Mebby,” says Mark, “it’s a dog kennel.” 

“More likely a hawg kennel,” says I. “I hope ’tain’t 
savage.” 

“Hush!” says Mark. 

Well, we looked around and studied the mounds, and 


Fighting Friends 


OU’LL FIND fighting sports- 
men in the unusual serial be- 
ginning in February, a story of 
English school life and a mystery 
that wrecked friendship between 
two star athletes and nearly ruined 
Ranger’s ‘‘best house inthe school.” 
You'll like Ware, grimly steady 
Head of Ranger’s—and an outcast. 
You'll like the Lynx, the high- 
hearted dare-devil who made Ware 
an outcast. A queer scene that, 
where the gay Lynx, inwardly sick 
at heart, publicly condemns Ware 
as a midnight thief. 
And Ware can’t clear himself! 


A mean muddle. But an extra 
good story. Told by Kent Carr, 
of an old Eton family— 
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some of them had a kind of a door, and pretty soon 
we saw an animal crawl out of one on all fours, but it 
wasn’t like any animal I ever see, nor with fur like any 
animal I knew about. And then it straightened up and 
it was aman! Yes, sir, a man crawled out of that mud 
mound, and he was black as the ace of spades and that 
grimy and ragged you wouldn’t believe. 

“Gosh!” says I, “what was he doin’ in there?” 

“Feedin’ the dog, maybe,” says Mark. 

“No, sir,” says I, “he wasn’t. He lives there. I bet 
you. That’s his house. He looks like a feller that would 
live in that house.” 

“What of it?” says Mark. 

“Jest this,” says I. “I don’t like this here place where 
savages lives in mud pies. I’m a-goin’ away from here. 
How'd you like one of those black fellers to drag you in 
with him and make a meal off'n your leg?” 

“T know who they be,” says Mark. 

“Eh? Friends of your’n?” 

“Hermits,” says Mark. 

“Gosh! What do hermits do?” 

“They’re holy men,” says he, “and they live in them 
mounds without any winders in ’em. I’ve heard about 
this place. Professor Rod was_ talkin’ about it, and he 
says it’s full of hermits from Abyssinia, and they come 
here and live all their lives and are awful holy.” 

“He meant dirty,” says I. F 

“You kin be holy and d-d-dirty both,” says Mark. 
“It’s easy.” 

“If they’re so holy,” says I, “what is Professor Bauer 
doin’ here, and the wicked magician?” 

“I can’t figger,” says Mark. 

“Maybe,” says I, “there’s a few wicked holy men.” 

“T don’t believe the h-hermit’s got a thing to do with 
it,” says he, “I bet it’s just as fe place.” 

“Safe for who?” says I. “I don’t feel like it was safe 
for me.” 
nahi won’t be,” says he, “unless you quit your g-gab- 

in’! 
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ELL, about then we heard somebody moving over 
to one side and we scroviged down so we couldn’t 
be seen. Bauer and the magician heard it, too, and they 
turned quick and watched, and then they made signs and 
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poled over behind a big mound where we couldn’t see 
them. 

“There,” says Mark. 
in’ for somebody.” 

“Who?” says I. 

“Maybe the Queen of Sheeby,” says Mark. “I hear tell 
she come from Abyssinia.” 

“Huh!” says I. 

“We got to f-f-find out,” says Mark. 

“Holler and ask ’em,” says I. 

“T’m goin’ to s-s-see,” says he. 

“T don’t mind bein’ et by cannibals or ruined by a 
magician or mashed to a pulp by that German feiler,” 
says I, “but my stummick flops over at the thought of 
crawlin’ through this dirt” 

“Tt’s got to be d-d-done,” says Mark. 

“Dog-gone,” says I, “this means another bath.” 

So we kind of crawled and slithered around from one 
mound to another and from one heap of rubbish to 
another, till we got where we could see three men 
standing and talking. Two of them were Bauer and the 
wicked magician, but the other was in European clothes 
and his back was turned so we couldn’t see who he was. 
And we dassen’t get any closer; so all we could do was 
lie still and wait till he turned around. 

“They’ll be t-t-talkin’ Arab anyhow,” says Mark, “so 
there wouldn’t be any good I-listenin’.” 

“That,” says I, “is one good thing.” 

But just then Mark he kicked me another kick, and 
that made two kicks that day on the same ankle, and I 
like to have squealed out loud. But I took a sock at 
him anyhow and he grunted. But he didn’t move his 
eyes off of what he was looking at, and so I looked too, 
and I come close to keeling over backwards, because I 
knew the third fellow right off. It gave me a kind of a 
queer feelin’ to see him there talking to Bauer and the 
magician. 

“Goodness gracious,” says I to Mark. 

“That hain’t quite doin’ justice to it,” says he. “Know 
him?” 

“Know him!” says I. “He’s the feller’s been drivin’ us 
in the automobile, and that we’ve hired to drive us 
north to Nazareth and whatnot. He’s our chauffeur.” 

Mark kind of grinned and cleared his throat. “You 
mean,” says he, “he used to be.” 


“J t-t-told you. They was wait- 
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ELL, that was that. A man with half an eye 
could see that if our chauffeur was in cahoots 
with Bauer and One-Eye, then Bauer and One- 
Eye knew all about Said. And a body could bet that 
this talk in the Abyssinian place was about us. There 
wasn’t any use trying to hide from them something they 
knew just as well as we did. It was a nice kettle of fish. 

Mark and I lay around in the filth until the enemy 
was through and got out; then we got out, too, and had 
the very dickens of a time finding our way back to the 
hotel. But we found it, and the rest of the crowd was 
there waiting for us kind of anxious, especially Mr. 
Tidd, who had suddenly remembered we were alive. 

“You boys hadn’t ought to go pokin’ off amongst 
these heathens,” he says. “This here hain’t Wicksville; 
it’s Jerusalem.” 

“Yes, Pa,” says Mark. 

“And besides,” says Mr. Tidd, “you can’t never tell 
when somebody’s goin’ to make a war on Jerusalem and 
take the Children of Israel captive. Folks have been 
doin’ it for a million years, seems as though. Every 
time some nation of idolaters hain’t got no other busi- 
ness, they up and get together an army and carry off ten 
or a dozen tribes of Jews and keep ’em captive for forty- 
fifty year. And how'd you boys like to be captives with 
’em for all that time? Eh? I cal’late you wouldn’t like 
it. No, sir!” 

“Nebuchadnezzar’s dead,” says Mark. 

“So’s lots of other folks,” says Mr. Tidd, “but that 
don’t break up the habit of capturin’ Jerusalem.” 

“We got s-s-somethin’ more p-pressin’ to think about 
than capturin’ a city,” says Mark, “and that’s where 
Binney and me’s been.” 

“You look,” says Mr. Tidd, “like you been drug 
through a pig pen.” 

“A pig pen’s cleaner ’n Ma’s kitchen compared to 
where we was,” says Mark. ‘“Where’s Said?” 

“Up to the room layin’ low,” says Tallow. 

“Well, he kin save himself the t-trouble,” says Mark. 

“What you mean?” 

“T m-mean Professor Bauer and One-Eye knows jest 
where he is.” 

“No!” 

“Yes, sir, and we got to do so-s-some s-schemin’, that’s 
what. I kind of wish we knew more about Said, so as 
we could t-tell what to look out for. But we don’t. So 
we got to I-look out for everythin’. We got to throw 
Bauer and One-Eye off the t-track.” 

“How’d they. ketch on?” 

“Our chauffeur’s a f-f-friend of their’n,” says Mark, 
“and we see him t-tellin’ ’em all about it.” 

“Gosh!” says Plunk. “What’ll we do?” 

“What'll they do—that’s the question,” says Mark. 

“Wouldn’t-it be better,” says Tallow, “for us and for 
Said, if he sneaked off alone? Then our chauffeur could 
not keep track of him.” 

“Mebby,” says Mark, (Continued on page 37) 
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“Get Out on the Ice!” 


Says C. S. Smythe 


ATCH ’em—flying around the curve! 
W Two speeding figures in tight-fitting knitted 
suits and stocking caps, flashing cold steel from 
their flying feet and fire from their eyes. . . . 
Left arms behind their backs and right arms swinging. 
. . Cut ice spraying from their heels. « On the 
straightaway now, leaning into the zero breeze with both 
arms swinging, as they go zinging and zipping to the 
tape! 
If you haven’t seen the finish of a skating race, you've 
got a thrill coming. Or a hockey game— 
Score two and two, with three minutes to play. Play- 
ers in the center of the rink, fighting madly for the puck. 


Canada beats 
England in the 
last Olympic games. 
Tense scrapping at the net. 


. . . Out of the milling group one man dashes, stick 
out-thrust, nursing a little black disk. Down the rink he 
fairly hurtles. As an opponent rushes upon him, he flips 
his wrist and the puck goes skipping over the ice toward 
the net. Out it bounces, from the goal keeper's skate, 
and four human cyclones swish down upon it! 

Great sport—genuinely great sport it is—and the 
thought of it makes the first frigid blast of winter a 
promise instead of a threat. Old Man Winter, after all, 
ts not a sour-visaged, hoary-headed gent with bony arms, 
but an energetic chap with bounding spirits and a ter- 
rific appetite. You'll find him on every ice-covered 
pond in the United States or Canada. If you'd like to 
meet him, the following article by Coach C. S. Smythe 
will serve as a letter of introduction.—Tue Eprrors. 


HE way to become a whirlwind hockey player, a 

world-beating speed merchant or a breath-taking 

fancy skater, is to get out and skate. No book 

can beat a bump for teaching you how to handle 
yourself on the ice. Skill in skating, like skill in any 
other sport, comes from practice. 

If you want to become a hockey player, get out with 
the gang and play shinny. If you want to develop speed, 
get the bunch together for a game of “Tag” or “I Got 
It.” If you want to become a fancy skater, watch other 


people, and try everything they do. 

Perhaps you don’t know how to skate, and would con- 
sider it a crowning achievement to get upon a pair of 
steel runners and move in one direction without falling. 

In that case, let’s start out by selecting a pair of 


Joe Moore wins this battle of champions at 
Madison Square Garden. 


— 
‘ 
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Player, Soldier, 
and Coach 


WORLD'S intercollegiate hockey champions! That’s the 
proud distinction the 1926 University of Toronto 
hockey team has earned, by virtue of its victories over 
Harvard, Dartmouth and other American and Canadian 
universities. C. S. Smythe, author of this article, coached 
the Toronto world-beaters. 

Back in 13 and ’14, “Connie” Smythe wasn’t quite big 
enough to make the University of Toronto senior hockey 
team, so he played on the junior team. In his second year he 
captained the squad that won the national junior champion- 
ship of Canada. Then came the War, and, like every young 
Canadian, Smythe gave up four and one-half years to it, 
serving first in the artillery, then the Royal Air Force. He 
was for fourteen months a prisoner of war in Germany. 
After the Armistice, he came right back to Toronto and played 
more hockey. And when his playing days were over, he 
coached teams that have won the last seven Canadian inter- 
collegiate championships. 


skates. There are three kinds from which to choose: 
the speed skate, the hockey type and the fancy kind. 
The speed skate is long, with a curving, unpointed toe. 
The hockey skate curves slightly at the front and bac! 
and is short so as to permit quick turning. The fancy 
skate is short, like the hockey, but has several saw teeth 
on the upward curve, in front, to allow you to stand 
on your toes, or get a quick push-off. 

The best general-purpose skate is the hockey kind. 
The long, speed skate is difficult for the beginner to 
master, because it’s heavy, and not designed for sud- 
den turns and stops. The saw teeth on the fancy skate 
aren’t necessary for the beginner. He’d better’ start on 
the hockey skate, and get boots that will feel comfortably 
tight with medium weight wool socks. 

The first time you get to your feet with steel 
blades beneath you instead of wide-soled shoes, a 


qq 


Harvard frosh beat Dartmouth 3 to 2 ina 
furious overtime tilt. 
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Above—Tommy Tebo, 
_ 19-year-old speed 
f champ, on his mark. 


Left—Don’t try leaping 

barrels until you’re an 

expert, like Bobby 
Hearn. 


number of 
things may hap- 
pen. Your ankles 
will wobble 
strangely. After 
you have learned 
to control the wobble, you may be 
surprised to find your feet starting 
forward on a little jaunt of their own, 
leaving your body hanging in mid- 
air. Don’t worry about what to do 
then—you'll do it! Pick yourself up 
and, next time, lean forward a little, 
so that if your skates start to travel, you'll accompany 
them. Even then, queer things will happen. Don’t be 
surprised, for instance, to see one skate going east, and 
one going north. When they get too far apart—well, 
you'll sit right down and think it over. Tolerate these 
ups and downs for awhile, as something to be expected, 
and then have it out with your feet. Just say to ’em: 

“Feet! United we stand and divided we fall. Let’s 
start working together.” 


“Connie” 
Smythe. 


Come on, Feet, Let’s Go! 


T the end of a half hour you'll be making short 
strokes and coasting along nicely, with your skates 
parallel and your body balanced over them. 

Perhaps you'll find that your ankles are naturally 
weak. If so, you need supports. One good, homemade 
kind consists of two strips of canvas, one and one-half 
inches wide and about two yards long. Start wrapping 
well above the ankle, bringing the strip clockwise around 
the leg and overlapping about half. Wrap down over 
the ankle, and when you reach the top of your foot, 
bring the strip around the instep twice. Then continue 
it up around the leg and tuck it under the top strip. 
When you have laced your shoes over the canvas, you 
will find your ankles nicely supported. Be sure, though, 
not to wrap the bandage too tightly, or you'll stop cir- 
culation and get a bad case of cold feet. 

Now that we have your ankles braced, let’s go back 
to the pond and try a few stunts. If you like to play 
“tag,” you'll want to know how to start quickly. 

The racer or hockey player starts crouched over, with 
his left side pointing in the (Continued on page 51) 


Just try to pass him; you'll have to be fast 
and shifty to do it. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Holidays Again 


HE world’s record shows nineteen hundred and 

twenty-six Christmas Days! That’s a lot of them. 
And we're pretty near our nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seventh New Year's Day. It seems as if we'd had 
enough of these days so that we should know just how 
to use them, and so that no one need write any edi- 
torials giving advice about how to do it. So we’re not 
going to offer a word of advice. We believe you fel- 
lows have a good set of brains apiece, and some idea 
of how to use them. And here’s a time to prove it. 
Give yourself the advice you need and then act on it. 
Figure out the sort of holidays you think you should 
have and have them; make up your mind if you want 
any New Year’s resolutions, and then make them or 
don’t make them as the case may be. But we don’t 
need to give you advice or to string out a column of 
admonitions to tell you how fond we are of all of you, 
and to wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy, Up- 
and-Coming New Year. We'll merely state right here, 
emphatically, that we do wish you both. 


Good Manners 


OW there is something we want to talk about, and 

feel we ought to talk about—though it may not be 
in the traditional holiday spirit. We want to talk about 
scrapping. And we're thinking especially right now 
about scraps between two high schools or two colleges 
or two universities, those worse than use- 
less squabbles that students plunge into, 
all cocky or resentful or careless. We've 
been studying some of these squabbles 
that have come under our observation 
during 1926, and have come to a lot of 
conclusions. One of them is that such 
scrapping usually means that the students 
on one side or the other, or on both sides, 
have lost sight of the importance of good 
manners and good taste. 


More Than That 


UT there’s more than that behind these 

situations, the kind of rows that start, 
for example, because one student body 
flings out boorish comments upon another 
student body, thereby stirring up a lot of 
hot resentment. Almost any little group of 
boys may, in a desire to be pretty smart, 
exhibit themselves as brainless smart 
Alecks. And it isn’t such a terrible crime. 
We don’t expect the judgment and good 
taste in boys that we expect in men—al- 
ways. Boys haven’t acquired the experience 
and working knowledge of the world that 
enable them to hit -the bull’s-eye every 
time. Once in a while they’re bound to 
be naughty or foolish or boorish—often 
with the best of intentions. They just hap- 
pen to try to eat soup with a knife— 
which isn’t the best of form, but may be 
done by anyone in the sudden heat of 
excitement. The occasional slip in man- 
ners may be overlooked, but there’s more 
than that to be considered. Back of all 
student scrapping, there are things that 
are still more important. And they’re es- 


pecially important when students are away from home 
and thrown more completely on their own resources, in 
all matters, than most of them have ever been before. 
Few things should concern you fellows more than the 
conduct of the colleges and universities of this country 
of ours. Probably most of you will go to some one of 
them for four years, and come out at the other end 
with the mark of that institution indelibly branded 
upon you. What that mark, that brand, will be depends 
in large measure upon the student state of mind. 


That State of Mind 


T is a regrettable thing. when the student body of any 
of our schools or colleges or universities permits’ the 
development of an ungracious state of mind that is 
based on a feeling of superiority closely resembling 
swell-head. It is not exactly swell-head, but is some- 
thing worse than swell-head. There used to be a say- 
ing that the king could do no wrong, and kings lived up 
to it. The result of that is that we haven’t many kings 
left. It ruined the king job. Every now and then, a 
college or a university seems to have allowed to grow 
up in its midst a sort of theory that it can do no wrong. 
That’s bad education—the sort that leads to scrapping. 


The Object of Colleges 


4p object: of colleges is to educate. The primary 
object has generally been said to be to educate in 
history and Latin and Greek and law and whatnot. But 
we do not agree with that. We think that is the sec- 
ondary purpose of a university education. We do not 
believe that the education of the mind is quite so im- 
portant as the education of the man, if you get what we 
mean. We believe it is vastly more important to any 
of you to know that you should treat your washer- 
woman with kindness and courtesy than it is to know 
the binomial theorem—whatever that is. After all, the 
most important thing you can know in life is how to 
get along with your fellow human beings—and that 
takes in a lot of territory. You may not know a Greek 
root from a horse-radish root, but if you deal -kindly 
and considerately with all with whom you come in con- 
tact, your life will be a success. College should teach 
you this. 


Not in Class Rooms 


T is a thing that cannot be learned in class rooms. 

But if you are one of a student body of five or six 
thousand, your mind will be moulded by the state of 
mind of the rest of the five or six thousand students. 
For four years, college will be your world. The thing 
that seems right to that world will be all too likely to 
seem right to you. 


A man who graduates from a col- 
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lege will probably reflect all his life something of the 
combined attitude of mind of all the students who have 
been there while he was an undergraduate. 


Ideals and Traditions 


OU hear it said that this school or college, or that 

school or college, turns out a fine type of young 
man. By that is meant, not a finely educated young 
man, but a young man who has gathered fine ideals 
during a four-year association with fine ideals. Perhaps 
these ideals spread from the faculty to the student 
body; perhaps, on the other hand, they proceed from 
traditions of the place, traditions which demand that a 
man shall behave and think in such and such a man- 
ner. Ideals become traditions. Fine—if the ideals are 
fine. But not so good otherwise. It would be deplor- 
able, for instance, to walk out of college marked with a 
brand that resembled a swelled head just because a stu- 
dent tradition had for four years encouraged you to be- 
lieve. yourself a little better than anyone who hadn’t at- 
tended your particular educational institution. 


Loyalty 


E do not blame any undergraduate body for be- 
lieving its college or university one of the finest in 
the world. The university man who is not proud of 
his college, and who would not rather have graduated 
from it than from any other, is likely to be a poor sort. 
But loyalty need not be blind loyalty, the sort that sees 
no flaws at home, no merit elsewhere. It’s blind loyalty 
in schools or colleges that makes scraps. It’s blind loy- 
alty that makes a man feel cockily superior, and anxious 
to make others recognize his superiority. 


They Say— 2 


OMEONE once said that the only individual who 

never worries about whom he is seen to associate 
with is the man whose social position is unassailable. 
When a man commences to say that he has arrived at 
a position in the world where he cannot associate on 
equal terms with the Joneses and the Smiths and the 
butcher’s family across the way—then you want to 
watch him, because he is getting shaky. If he has to 
assert his position, then, more than likely, he hasn’t 
much position to assert. When anyone, individual, 
state, or student body, becomes painstakingly high hat, 
that one is open to suspicion. 


If— 


F, then, your school or college or university is vac- 
cinating its students with notions of superiority, no- 
tions that lead to boorishness and on to scrapping, it is 
time someone rang the alarm. It is time 
to consider not only the squabbles into 
which your student body plunges, but also 
the state of mind that leads to the squab- 
bles. One school or college is better than 


By Emity DickINsoN 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet now I| know how the 
heather looks, 

And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in Heaven; 


As if the chart were given. 


From“ The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, 


published by Little, Brown and Compan: 


Chartless 


Yet certain am I of the spot 


another only as it impresses more gracious 
ideals upon its students. Truly great tra- 
ditions are made of fine ideals, not of ab- 
surd notions. No student body should be 
under the influence of unworthy traditions. 
Is yours? If so, it’s time for someone to 
ring the alarm. 


Ripe Time 


ES. Ripe time for some independent- 

minded student or group of students 
to stand firm and say to the rest of the 
student body: Look here! Let’s stop our 
sour scrapping with this other school. Let’s 
meet the men from that school half way— 
more than half way, if necessary—and es- 
tablish a new tradition of fine, friendly 
feeling between us and the honorable 


enemy. Let’s wipe the bitterness out. of 


our battles on gridiron and debate plat- 


form. . . . Why doesn’t some unafraid 
leader rise up and say just that? 


You? 


HY not you? You and all of your 

associates who can be roused into 
sizing up traditions and fighting for the 
finest. You can stop the silly scrapping. 
You can make a new school or college 
world. 
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Matt shot as 
Bromwell’s 
body hurtled 
downward, 
shot upwards 
toward the 
monster’s 
gaping 
mouth. 


The Saving of the Show 


eran animal man rang out over the circus lot. 
Even as the warning sounded, the crazed bull 
elephant charged into the ticket wagon. Crash! 
Over went the wagon. Trumpeting murderously, Soto 
rushed on, shattering platforms and tearing through tents, 
to head down the midway straight toward the little town 
already raging with unreasoning resentment against the 
show. 

And after Soto, tore young Matt Connor, boss elephant 
man. Unarmed but unafraid. Without definite plan but 
with keen realization of duty. He must stop the mad ele- 

hant. 

‘ No time then to think of Bromwell. The former boss 
elephant man, in hot revenge for his discharge, had 
doubtless made no end of trouble for the show; had 
doubtless led the townspeople into believing the show 
greatly to blame for the destruction done in fire and 
unavoidable storm. But Soto was the problem now, not 
Bromwell. The great bull elephant must be killed—to 
save both town and show. 

White-faced but fearless, Matt pelted in pursuit of the 
crazed monster. 


SS on the loose!” The hoarse shout of the vet- 


Part IT 


EHIND the lanky Matt, ran Paulson, Bulmer, and 
B others. The street that led to the center of town, 

directly in front of the midway, was now deserted 
as the terror-stricken mob scattered. 

Then Soto caught sight of two refreshment booths, 
close to the entrance to the lot, that he had overlooked. 
He swerved, and crashed into one. In a trice it was 
nothing but a heap of wreckage. Matt heard Paulson 
yell to someone to get the guns—two high-powered rifles. 
Soto smashed into the second booth and soon attended 
to that. He was then directly facing the horse tents a 
hundred yards away, and he lumbered toward them. 
More than a hundred sleek dapple-gray draught horses 
were quartered there, and as Soto, trumpeting loudly 
with insane rage, charged for them the animals were a 
rearing, kicking mass of frantic horseflesh. Before Soto 
reached them they were galloping wildly over the lot. 

Matt stopped in his tracks, and yelled to the manager. 

“T’ll get to town and get some more guns!” 

It was the only thing to do; Soto was safely out of 
the notion of going to town, now. And they had to have 


more guns to get him. An elephant can absorb dozens 
of bullets without being affected, unless one reaches 
heart or brain. And through an elephant’s hide, hitting 
the one target is almost impossible, and hitting the other 
one a feat of marksmanship. 

As Matt rushed down the street, the spectators were 
rushing back toward the lot, and new ones were coming 
every second. Matt was recognized, and he ran through 
a jeering mob that hurled a hundred insults at him. 
They thought he was frightened and running away. Not 
only that, they blamed him for not being able to handle 
Soto—that smacked of Bromwell! 

“He’d better not let this show get its hands on him!” 
raged the furious young showman, and he ran without a 
look at his tormentors. 

Any one of a dozen old-timers could handle guns— 
and would not be afraid to get close enough to try one. 
It wasn’t shirking to go after more— 

Here was the hardware store. Gasping for breath, he 
burst through the door. Two men were talking—one be- 
hind the counter. The other one was Bromwell. 

Matt had no time for him. The gun rack was behind 
the counter, and ammunition stacked on a showcase. 

“One of our elephants has gone wild, and we’ve got to 
have more guns!” he gulped breathlessly. “I want all 
your high-powered—” 

“Soto?” barked Bromwell. 

“Yes!” blazed Matt. “Tickled pink, aren’t you? Give 
me those guns, please, mister, before Soto ruins this 
town—” 

“Got the money?” snapped the storekeeper, and 
flashed a meaning look at Bromwell. 

“What’s he doing now—smashing up the lot?” queried 
Bromwell eagerly. He was red-faced and red-eyed, as 
though he had been drinking heavily. 

“Yes! Give me those guns—all your high-powered 
tifles—I haven’t got cash with me, but—” 

“You don’t git no guns, then!” announced the fat- 
faced, small-eyed merchant, and in his every word 
and look the raving Matt could see hatred of the circus, 
delight that it had met with further misfortune, and 
deep satisfaction that Bromwell could watch him further 
embarrass the show. Had Matt known that the hard- 
ware man’s son had broken a leg in the fire, and that he 
himself had been knocked down by a canvasman for 
trampling other people, he might have understood the 
man’s attitude better. 
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By Rex Lee 
Illustrated by Fred C. Yohn 


“We've got to shoot this elephant! He’s gone mad—” 

“Well, he can break up your whole show, for all of 
me! Cash—” 

Matt did not hesitate. He vaulted the counter lightly, 
and before the astonished merchant knew what he was 
about a full swing to the jaw had knocked him uncon- 
sc1ous. 


ROMWELL was rushing around the counter, now, his 
JD red eyes gleaming with wrath. He, too, wanted old 
Soto left to roam and destroy and kill. 

Matt, however, was five feet eleven of bone and sinew, 
hardened by half a lifetime of hard work in the open air. 
Bromwell went down like a clubbed ox. Ten seconds 
later, flannel shirt weighted down with ammunition and 
four high-powered big game rifles in his arms, Matt was 
on the street. 

He succeeded in catching a ride from a man who was 
speeding toward the excitement, and in three minutes 
was on the lot. The midway, the parquet, even the light 
wagons and two pole wagons, were simply heaps of de- 
bris. From within the menagerie tent came wild roars 
from the cats, and the crack of rifle shots. Hundreds of 
people, half awed and half delighted, listened and trem- 
bled and enjoyed it. 

Bulmer and the head animal man were shooting. Paul- 
son, the boss canvasman, old man Call, the side show 
manager, and Matt took the guns he had brought. 

“He’s tipping over the cages now!” grated Paulson. 

Matt, double-barreled rifle loaded, crawled under the 
side of the swaying menagerie top. Old Soto was in the 
center, trumpeting. The four polar bear cages were 
tipped over, and the bears were fighting each other in 
their panic. The lions were roaring, and leaping at the 
bars. Soto charged, and one of their cages went over as 
the big beasts fought in utter terror of the enemy who 
could destroy them even were they free. 

Huddling prone under the menagerie wall, Matt 
steadily pumped shots into the big bull elephant, as did 
the others, but the shots had no effect whatever. 

Abruptly Soto changed his plans. He had all the male 
lions’ cages lying on their sides, now, and the crazed 
beasts were a tangled mass of fighting, clawing, roaring 
lunatics. Soto charged them, trying to break the cages 
open. His great feet hit and twisted the bars—he would 
aie have those beasts free, so that he could kill some of 
them— 
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And Matt, white-faced and blazing-eyed, knew that 
they must not be freed. In their condition, they would 
kill dozens— 

So, deliberately, hot gun reloaded, he stood up. 

“Soto!” he yelled, but could not be heard above the 
roars that shook the tent. The leopards were screaming 
wildly, and the polar bears lent their panic-stricken roars 
to the din. Matt ran forward a few paces—and Soto 
caught sght of him. 

His red eyes seemed to get redder as he saw the man 
who meant authority and punishment—the bull-hook, 
everything he hated now. And with a wild blast of pure 
rage, he charged the lanky youngster 
who had put himself up as a sacrifice. 

In that instant Matt, too far be- 
yond himself to be actually afraid, 
knew that his chances for life were 
only one in, ten. He dashed for the 
side wall, and dived underneath it 
as a dozen bullets tried to stop Soto’s 
mad charge. Matt leaped to one side 
as the mammoth ripped through the 
side wall. Matt’s gun was ready. 
There was a chance for a good shot, 
too, as Soto rushed blindly forward. 
Hiding behind the side wall had 
fooled him— 

Matt shot. And a wild ery of exultation burst from 
him as Soto stumbled to his knees. But in a second the 
elephant was up again, dashing madly on. Again the 
mob ran for their lives as Soto rushed straight for them, 
Matt in full pursuit. 

From nowhere, apparently, young Charley Underwood, 
one of the elephant men, appeared. In a mad effort to 
turn Soto, he turned and waved his hands. He leaped 
to one side, finally, speeding for the shelter of a wagon, 
but Soto caught him with his trunk. 

There were tears in Matt’s eyes as he saw the scream- 
ing boy caught. Soto’s trunk shot upward. With the 
fascination of utter horror, Matt watched—could not 
turn his eyes away. 


UT a miracle happened. Instead of smashing his cap- 

tive to the ground in front of him, Soto threw the 
boy back over his head as he might have a stick. High 
in the air he went, while Soto rushed on. 

Matt dashed forward, reaching the boy just after he 
had landed in a limp heap—with the instinct of an ath- 
lete, Charley must have relaxed in the air, thus almost 
unbelievably saving himself from serious injury, for even 
as Matt reached him he was struggling up. 

“All right?” Matt gasped, and Charley nodded weakly 
as he swayed on his feet. Matt picked up his rifle, and 
sped on after Soto, who was now lumbering through 
the gate. 

The street was deserted as the elephant lumbered 
along, Matt leading the pursuit. There was not even a 
car to ride in—all the formerly jeering townspeople had 
scattered behind, and were back at the lot, although 
streaming toward town. 

Matt saw the bull swerve to the left, directly oppo- 
site the hardware store, and go crashing through a plate 
glass window. The young elephant man swerved to the 
sidewalk. Soto had gone right through a barber shop, 
and was crashing through the back wall now. And from 
the window of the hardware store Matt subconsciously 
noted Bromwell, watching. The ex-boss shrank back, 
though, as he glimpsed Matt in the lead of 
the pursuers. He didn’t want to be seen. 

“Better not be!” thought the raging Matt, 
as he dashed into the ruined shop. 

A white-coated figure gathered itself out 
of the ruins of a chair. 

“Anybody hurt?” gulped Matt, and the 
man shook his head limply. 

That was all that was 
needed, and Matt was off 
again. Soon Paulson and 
Bulmer and the rest 
caught up with him. The 
trail led out to a road 
leading towardthe 
mountains. Soto, the kill- 
er, was roaming in the 
open country, and not a 
showman dared think of 
what could happen. 

‘Tl get cars!” Paul- 
son said suddenly. “No 
use of walking. He may 
go forever. Bulmer, you 
and Frank go back and 
hire—” 

That was all Matt 
heard, for he did not 
stop. The cars, if they 
got them, could overtake 
him. He was going to fol- 
low those huge round 
footprints in the dirt 
road. When some- 
one shouted after him, 
he turned and yelled: 

“Pick me up!” 

Gun in hand, head 
down, he plodded along 


at a jog trot. It would be dark within two hours, for 
the sky was overcast with low-scudding clouds. It was 
no more cold and bleak, however, than the spirit of 
the lanky youngster whose every faculty was bound up 
in one objective—to get Soto. He did not allow him- 
self to think of the desperate position of the show, but 
there was a numb, hopeless feeling within him that made 
life a tasteless, weary thing. Perhaps Soto’s being at 
large would so work on the minds of the already taut, 
inimical townsmen that it would lash them into a fren- 
zied attack on the show—the attack that had seemed 
just around the corner for the last twenty-four hours. 

From the occasional houses came 
frightened, interested people who 
shouted questions at that lone figure 
hurrying along, but Matt did not an- 
swer them, He was after Soto—and 
soon left the last house behind. No 
one followed him. 

The end of the trail—maybe. For 
as he rounded’ a turn and looked 
down a straight stretch of road which 
led up over a grade he saw that Soto’s 
tracks led off the road, to the right. 

And there Matt stopped. For to 
the right of the road, stretching for 
a mile or more back toward the 
hills, and extending at least a mile parallel to the road, 
lay what was now a swamp. It was ten feet below the 
road level. and he could see the water glinting in the 
thick undergrowth. Perhaps it hadn’t been a swamp be- 
fore that awful rain, but it was now. It was thinly 
wooded, but bushes and a sort of swale grass covered it 
beneath the serubby trees. 


ERE old Soto had gone. And if he had deliberately 

entered a swamp, he didn’t intend to do anything 
but hide there, Matt thought. And his heart leaped 
with hope as he remembered that wild elephants always 
sought solitude to die. In Africa men told of some hid- 
den canyon in the mountains, which white man had never 
penetrated, where aged elephants came from hundreds 
of miles away to die. The natives said that it was cov- 
ered with the ivory of their tusks for a depth of hun- 
dreds of feet— 

Had the shot that had brought Soto to his knees 
wounded him fatally, and had he gone into the swamp to 

We f 

Matt sat down on the side of the road. He was al- 
most spent; in his weakened condition’ the strain had 
been too much. He prayed that the outlaw might be 
dead—there were hundreds of bullets in him— 

He leaped to his feet as though shot. Borne on the 
wings of the chilling wind, a trumpet blast’ came from the 
depths of the swamp. Soto was alive. 

It seemed like the last straw. How were men going to 
penetrate that swamp without deadly peril? The man 
who met Soto would be dead, unless his shot was deadly. 
He could not escape the charge in that clinging mud and 
water. 

Matt wondered dully where the others were, in their 
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cars. It had been an hour or more since he had left them. 
He kept a wary eye on the borders of Soto’s retreat, and 
waited. What a prospect there was ahead! 

Fifteen minutes later the noise of an automobile motor 
reached his ears, and he got to his feet. Around the bend 
came a flivver, puffing up the hill. Matt stared at it. It 
held only one man— 

And that man was Bromyell! 

Matt stood motionless as the car chugged up to him. 
But in his gray blue eyes there gathered a sort of film 
that made them old and bleak and cold. There was the 
disloyal showman who had spurred all Fallville on— 

Right then Matt subconsciously heaped on the trucu- 
lent old elephant man’s head all the misfortune of the 
show, from the fire to the madness of Soto. And as 
Bromwell, carrying a rifle, clambered stiffly out of the 
car Matt walked toward him. His head was bent for- 
ward, and his knees bent, and he was like a lithe tiger 
stalking his kill. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked slowly and 
softly, and somehow his voice was like the wicked purr 
of a great cat. 

“Come to git old Soto,” Bromwell replied briefly, and 
his reddened eyes met Matt’s firmly, and his seamed face 
was impassive. 

For a moment the cold rage within him choked Matt’s 
voice. Then the floodgates of speech were released, and 
the words poured like hot lava from his lips. 

“You are, are you?” he stormed. “You that tried to 
keep me from a gun in that store! You that’ve been 
steaming up Fallville to ruin this show! You, you dou- 
ble crossing, murdering old buzzard, who—” 

“Just a minute, Matt,” Bromwell said wearily, and 
raised his hand as though to ward off Matt’s furious at- 
tack. 

Something in the ex-boss’s attitude told Matt the 
story of a suddenly broken spirit, and the young Irish- 
man checked his words. 

“Your hands are workin’,” Bromwell said slowly. “Yuh 
want t’ lick me, I can see that. Go ahead.” 

He dropped his gun, and stood with his hands at his 
side. His stalwart body was stooped, as though very 
weary. 


OR a moment they stood there, motionless, while 
Matt’s eyes burned into the bloodshot but utterly 
calm ones of his former chief. Then Bromwell smiled a 
crooked little smile. 
“Yuh won’t do it, but yuh ought to, even if I am fifty,” 
he said quietly. “I’m everything yuh said, all yuh was 


going t’ say, and more. In other words, I plead guilty. 
“Soto’s in the swamp, huh? Well, before I git in after 
him, I just wanta tell yuh somethin’, Matt, in case I 
don’t git out again. And maybe I can manage him, at 
that. 
“Listen. It ain’t no excuse, 
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we blazed away desperately at the hordes of half 
naked, whooping Indians surrounding us. 
Noise—smoke—dust. Spitting arrows. Screaming 
bullets. Men gasping and writhing. 

Forgotten now my other troubles on the trail. For- 
gotten, the theft of my money, and my narrow escape 
from villainous, gold- . 
mad Jake Wickwire. 
Forgotten, the unrea- 
soning enmity of the 
Lucky Lot, the en- 
mity that had been 
held in check only 
through the rough 
friendliness of Sure- 
shot Miller, staunch 
captain of the wagon 
train. Forgotten, too, y 
the urgent need of 
reaching California in rt 
time to save the Po- P 
mo Claim, the claim 
so rich in gold in 
those dazzling days of 
49, the claim Hanby 
Henderson had willed 
my mother at the 
time when, dying, he 
had willed me young 
Red Thunder, his In- 
dian peon, son of the 
Pomo chief. Com- 
pletely wiped out in 
the stress of the Ara- 
pahoe attack, all those 
things. 

At my side Buck 
Mason, for whom I’d 
been loading, went 
down, snarling, gasp- 
ing, clawing at an ar- 
row in his breast. I 
tried to pull it out— 
and couldn’t. I looked 
at him; he was dead. 

I grabbed his gun 
and took his place. 

Just as I did so, a 
big body of the In- 
dians massed together 
at the left, pulling 
their ponies face to- 
ward us. I saw that 
they were going to 
charge into the corral 
across the smoking 
ruins of two prairie 
schooners they’d suc- 
ceeded in burn- 


Bross within the circle of prairie schooners, 


ing down. f 
I howled a warning s 
to Cap’ Miller—and A is 


pointed. They began 
their short gallop. 

Down at that gap in our defenses, rode the deep, wide 
column of yelling, shooting savages. 


XIX—At the Last Gasp 


ED THUNDER—grabbing a gun—ahead of me, and 
George Powell limping behind, I tore for the spot 
where the Arapahoes were coming through. Some- 

body—I guess it was the Pomo—must have seen what 
they planned and given an alarm before I did; anyhow, 
while a few of our men stuck to their posts, to keep up 
fire against such Indians as still did the circle, all the 
rest of us were making toward that space in the corral. 

And there came the enemy. Bronze-bright bodies, war- 
paint gleaming, lances and rifles—no bows now, not even 
buffalo bows—knives and tomahawks ready for close 
quarters—shots and shouts and some sort of chant that 
made a kind of undercurrent of it all. And our fellows 
on foot against that savage cavalry! 

Cap had just time to order us into three lines on each 
of three sides of a square around the ash piles, and we 
had just time to take this formation, a front line lying 
flat, the second kneeling, and the one behind that stand- 
ing up. It made a cup that the Arapahoes would have 
to ride into, but they oughtn’t have much trouble break- 
ing—and I was in the rear line on the right flank. 

“Shoot when their front rank’s halfway in!” Miller 
commanded—there was blood on his face from a scalp 
wound. “And then club your rifles!” 

Then they were there. 

“Bang!” went our guns—all pretty much together. 

The next thing was just a whirlpool of rearing ponies, 
battering hoofs, and hand-to-hand fighting. No order, 
no tactics—every man for himself, and God help the 
weak ones. 
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I saw Wickwire swing his rifle in a ring of dismounted 
Indians—a villain, but no coward. I had a glimpse of 
little Ike Wilkins going down under a war mace. George 
Powell tottered. Standish fell in front of me with a 
lance blade in his shoulder—I near stumbled over his up- 
turned face when something pushed me from behind. 
That charge had busted our cross line of defense. There 
weren’t any lines any more. Half the savages were un- 
horsed, but most of these seemed like they were making 
better war on foot—nothing except a tangle of striking 
men—of killing men—white and red. 

So far, my own part hadn’t been much to brag about. 
I'd shot when everybody else did—I don’t know if I hit 
anybody—and now I was trying to get my rifle butt up- 
permost in the jam. I was fair picked up and squeezed 
and tossed out to an open space—or partly open—and 
then I saw two braves heading for me. 

Each had a raised tomahawk. They were grinning, 
and it was a death grin. 

A verse from the Psalms ran through my head—some- 
thing I’d learned years before, in Sunday School, away 
off in peaceful Heliopolis. 

“They compassed me about; yea, they compassed me 
about: but in the name of the Lord will I destroy them.” 

What chance had I to destroy these two heathen? I got 
a grip on my rifle barrel, with both hands, about a foot 
from its end. Somebody or other’d once told me that to 
hit first was to half win any fight: I stepped forward, 
swinging that gun. I swung it above my head—I crashed 
it down and across. 

The one fellow ducked back—safe. 

The other fellow tried to, but his feet caught in the 
grass, and it held him—just too long. The rifle butt 
missed his skull—caught his forearm—must have broken 
it: even in the din going on around me, I heard the 


[J gota stip on my rifle barrel with 
s, and stepped forward, 
swinging that gun. 
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bones cracking, and he staggered, his legs bending under 
him. 

Before I could straighten up from that stroke, while 
I was bending to one side over my gun barrel, the butt 
deep in the trampled grass, his friend was on me. He 
had me by the neck with the fingers of one hand. I was 
falling backward, and his other hand brandished the 
tomahawk. 

I let. go my gun and tried my knife—my pistol. 

Couldn’t get them!—Where were they?—Couldn’t get 
them! 

I stretched out my arms. J got his throat. I squeezed. 

Still, it takes a power of time to strangle anybody— 
as time goes in a fight. The blow of a hatchet is a mat- 
ter of just a flash. 

That tomahawk poised. 

It was black against the sun. 

I remember how blue the sky was. The sky, 
above shots and shouting—the dust clouds and the 
battle, 

I reeled. 

Something cracked. 

I fell. 

That’s all I know about it “of my own knowl- 
edge,” as they say at law. When I woke up in a 
queer quiet (with a splitting head that the hatchet 
hadn’t so much as grazed and that ached only 
from my tumble) a regular miracle had happened. 
I don’t mean just the way my life 
was saved—a couple of quick shots 
from Red Thunder had ’tended to 
that—but what was left of the 
Lucky Lot had been lucky again at 
last: we’d licked the Arapahoes. 

To a finish. Not five of those In- 
dians who’d charged into the corral 
got out alive. Man-to-man—man to 
two or three men, part of the time 
—we were too much for them. 
Those who weren’t killed ran—and 
then the crowd outside ran, too. 
They were over the nearest rise al- 
ready, and the fellows in our outfit 
who knew about such things said the 
signs showed those Arapahoes had 
strayed down here on a feud with 
some other redskins, got off the 
track, stumbled on us, and only took 
a whack at our train by the way— 
staked all they dared on that charge. 
Now they were gone for good. 

If they’d known what a price we’d 
paid, they might have tried once 
more—and won. Half of our men 
were dead—Ike Wilkins for one, and 
what was worse, Caley Jones and 
the other guide: I saw their bodies 
lying in a mist of flies on the out- 
skirts of where the fight centered— 
scalped, as ugly a thing to look at 
as you can think of. Most of the 
rest of us were wounded, one way or 
another, though not many badly; 
the front rank of the attackers that 
broke through our lines had slaught- 
ered near all our cattle, and here we were with the worse 
of the Sierras to cross, winter not any too far off, and no- 
body to show us the way. 

I was near Cap’ Miller when he tied up his head and 
took account of stock. Wickwire, not one bit the worse 
for the battle, strolled along. 

“An’ whar’s that red hound o’ this yhere boy’s?” he 
wanted to know. 

Red Thunder had disappeared. 

We searched. He wasn’t among the men who could 
stand, nor among the worse wounded, or the dead. He 
wasn’t in any of the wagons—wasn’t anywhere about. 

“Sneaked off jes’ like that thar Kaintuck’ done,” said 
another fellow. ‘Well, we’re shet 0’ him!” 

“Run along with his Injun friends, yo mean!” says 
Jake. “What'd I tell yo’, Miller? In cahoots, he were. 
He’s—” 

“No, he wasn’t,” George Powell insisted—and I was 
plum grateful to him. “I seen him shoot down a pair of 
Arapahoes as was gittin’ on to Frost.” S 

We didn’t know what to think, and not many of the 
outfit cared. Everybody’d been too busy with his own 
dangers to notice much, and was too busy now to worry 
over mine. Wickwire stuck to the treason theory: some 
said maybe the Pomo’d been made prisoner and carried 
off for torture, though nobody’d seen the capture. All I 
could do was remember how Jake had shown he’d do his 
worst for my friend if they both came out of the Indian 
fight alive—and hope Red Thunder’d got away because of 
that. It looked like he’d left me in the lurch. Still, I'd 
rather the Pomo had left me than been captured by the 
Arapahoes or hanged as a traitor by the Lucky Lot. 

We buried our dead, the way such hundreds were 
buried along the Big Trail, heaping stones over the graves 
to keep off the coyotes. We turned out the baggage, 
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leaving everything except ammunition and what we just 
had. to keep to live by—the men grumbling at that, and 
Wickwire led ’em, but Cap’ showed it had to be done— 
and then we stowed the salvaged stuff into two wagons 
drawn by the only oxen we had left. 

It was well on in the afternoon when that job was done, 
but the trail wasn’t badly marked yet, and Cap’ had a 
compass; besides, nobody—unless it was me, being low 
in my mind over Red Thunder—wanted to stay a minute 
longer in this valley than he had to. Miller was kind, in 
a sort of shamefaced way, but I felt as if I’d lost my last 
friend when we headed for the blue foothills and the 
mountains that rose beyond ’em. 


XX—The White Menace 


MIGHTY sick-looking outfit we were. Those oxen 

must have been pretty well done up before the 

fight, and soon they were just ghosts of themselves, 
staggering along with eyes like Wickwire’s, their necks 
all raw from the yokes. The wagon wheels had loosened 
so no tinkering would help them; they jolted the 
wounded that were inside, and the wounded turned delir- 
ious. The men who could walk, had to, and those on the 
surviving ponies often fell out of their saddles. Any 
little thing was likely to start a mutiny, and I heard 
plenty of talk about deposing Miller; somehow every- 
body blamed him for all that had happened, 

“He brung us inter it,” they’d say. “Figger how ye 
will, he done it. Arter them dead guides, he’s ’sponsible.” 

Jake was busy among the 
grumblers, and soon they 
were looking crooked at me 
again. I’d given up all hope 
of ever getting to California 
even in time to save Moth- 
er’s fortune; I wondered 
now if any of us would ever 
get there at all, but still, 
there was no use trying to 
get back, either. One day I 
told Cap’ freely my whole 
story. 

“Boy,” he said, “I more’n 
half believed yo’ from the 
start-off—but what could I 
do then, an’ what kin I do 
now? Seems like them Ara- 
pahoes’d set out to kill the 
very men I was surest of— 
an’ done it. Ef I kin haul 
this crazy crew through 
alive, I’ve done all the duty 
that’s possible.” 

The trail got worse and 
worse, and I thought some- 
thing’d gone wrong with his 
compass. The mountains did 
not get any nearer, and the 
second day after the fight 
the only thing to satisfy me 
we were headed right was 
our coming across Kain- 
tuck’s body—or what had 
been it before the coyotes 
finished what, like as not, 
the wolves from the high- 
lands had begun, 

It wasn’t a pretty sight. 
There was an Arapahoe ar- 
row between his ribs. “ 

“So he didn’t go East for my money 
that, they thought he’d hidden,” I said to 
Cap’. 

The only way we identified the body 
was by the boots. One of them had the 
nick in it that we’d had such trouble over. 
Wickwire it was who pointed it out to us. 

Of course, this didn’t hold us long. 
Everybody, from Cap’ down, was set on 
making time, and we even began, that 
night, to do a few miles more—by dark 
and without any stars. We must have 
borne too much southwards, and then the 
outfit was too sore to turn back: they all 
said no, we’d push straight across—go due 
west. 

That’s an awful place, the Great Amer- 
ican Desert—nothing growing but sage- 
brush, chico, and greasewood, with here 
and there a little scrub cedar. The rest 
is all stones and sand. What guided us 
was just the bones of men and animals and the jettisoned 
equipment of people who’d gone that way before us. Our 
wagons stalled; three of our wounded died. When we'd 
camp, it was in the middle of nowhere; we’d dig holes, 
one foot by two feet, burn pine-chopped sagebrush till its 
coals glowed, and then do our smokeless cooking. When 
we'd move on, it was always in a fog of alkali dust that 
powdered our clothes, choked our throats and gravelled 
our lungs. 

And when we came out of the desert, the luck only 
got worse. We bogged one of our two pairs of oxen and 
lost them—could just save the sick out of that wagon and 
some of the goods: we had to pack the goods on our 
backs and carry those wounded on stretchers that we 
made. Ague’d broken out in the lowlands; it changed to 


some cases of pneumonia as we went up. The weather got 
cold, game scarce, and rations short. 

“Cap’s crazy—plum loco,” the men’d swear. 

“We got to depose Miller,” they’d say, and look at 
Wickwire. 

Queer enough, it was Jake held them back, just then. 
Looking over the thing after all this time, I figure he 
knew he couldn’t do any better than Cap’ was doing and 
didn’t want to be elected in Cap’s place till he saw a 
chance of success along that line; meanwhile, he had me 
safe enough. 

Next, our last oxen gave out. For ever so long, they’d 
been wobbling along with their legs wide apart, their 
eyes hollow and their ribs all showing. They could 
scarcely move their wagon, and we didn’t calculate they 
could haul it among the mountains anyhow. So we shot 
’em for food—which didn’t last us long. 

Then we began to climb. 

There wasn’t any trail now, only what we thought were 
false ones, and the gulches got so bad we hardly ever 
could go betwixt the mountains—had to cross the shoul- 
ders of most. Colder and colder, too: we wrapped every- 


Under me the 
snow gave ‘way 
and threw me 
ahead, 


thing around us we 
could lay hands 
on, but near froze— 
stuffed grass in our 
boots, and only blis- 
tered our feet. The 
tobacco gave out. 
The rest of our 
wounded had either 
got well enough to 
reel along on foot or 
else was dead and 
buried. We num- 
bered about twenty 
—twenty-two,I 
think it was. Some- 
times we didn’t do 
more than a couple of miles’ climb or dip a day. 

One night when everybody else was asleep except the 
sentries, Cap’ motioned me to him by the camp fire he 
was lying beside. Over the snow caps, away up above us, 
the stars were awful bright. He pointed to a bunch hang- 
ing to what I guessed was the northward of us. 

“See the Pole Star?” he whispered. 

After a little I did pick out the one he meant, whiter 
than most of the ones around it. 

“Tt’s part o’ what they call the Li’l’ B’ar,” says Cap’, 
“an’ it shows whar the north lays. Well, my compass had 
ought ter agree with that thar star, allowin’ for varia- 
tion—an’ it don’t. Somethin’s gone wrong with the pesky 
pivot. We've been travelin’ by my compass, days—an’ 
now God knows whar we're at.” 
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I asked what we were going to do now. 

“Keep our mouths shet, you an’ me,” he says, “an’ all 
of us push on as near west as the sun’ll let us cal’clate.” 

But there wasn’t any sun the next day, or the next— 
only gray weather we couldn’t clamber out of. And the 
third day, we went up in a cold rain. 

That night we pitched camp on the shoulder of a 
mountain, with a steep drop below us and a steep rise, 
bare rock, above. A chilly kind of rain was coming down; 
so we got together under a ledge of rock and piled a lot 
of bushes in front of it. For all my troubles, I slept 
sound—but I woke to more of ’em. 

The old Trail reveille boomed out even earlier than 
usual, and I remember I thought it sounded queer: 

“Ro-o-ll out!” 

I had to brush something wet and cold off my eyes be- 
fore I could open them. When I got them cleared and 
tottered to the piled bushes ‘and looked over, I knew 
that I’d been covered with drifted snow. 

Outside I looked over nothing except miles and miles 
of it—and nobody could tell how deep it was. Every- 
thing, from horizon to horizon, was covered with a mass 
of white. Waves and waves there were, high and low, 
hiding precipices and leveling valleys with the spurs of 
their mountains. A whole world of winter—like the 
aretic regions must be—like the pole. 

Our couple of remaining ponies were knee deep in it, 
their bowed heads together just in front of me. The wind 
had dropped, just here, but more flakes were still coming 
down—and more, and more—and I knew that back of me 
was an outfit of men half-dead already and half crazy 
with all that had happened to them. Food low. No 
chance for fresh. What was worse—if anything could be 
—nothing to go by now, and we couldn’t have worked our 
way through the monstrous, frozen breakers of that 
ocean below us if there was anything: it seemed we were 
surely snowed-in tight among the peaks of the Sierra 
Nevadas. 


XXI—Starvation Camp 


E’D been headed over the side of the mountain, 
and stopped, like I said, in one of its short shoul- 
ders, maybe a hundred yards long by fifty wide. 

All across the back of it, the rocks rose sheer for seventy 
feet: there didn’t appear any use trying to scale them for 
a trail out, because we figured that would only bring us 
nearer the glacier and the ice peak sort of bending above 
us—and so into a worse fix than we were in now. At 
front, we saw the shoulder dropped away in a chasm you 
couldn’t climb down at the best season. There were 
only the two sides left. 

“Volunteers for the valley!” says Cap’. 

He was a sick man, but he headed that party himself, 
Naturally, though, it failed. Westward, we found the 
chasm turned the corner and ran on past the overhead 
cliff. We tried back the way we’d come, but the weight 
of the snow had sent about a quarter of the mountain 
down and choked us off as tight as if it had been a jail 
wall. We lost one man in a crevasse, and another fellow 
tumbled part way after him and was hauled up by a 
lariat, all smashed and dying. Might as well have looked 
for a particular autumn leaf as a trail under that wilder- 
ness of snow! We didn’t try any more. 

“Got to go into winter quarters an’ wait fo’ a thaw,” 
Cap’ says. 

But we all knew what that meant. I reckon we felt 
like we were Northwest Passage explorers caught in what 
they name the grip of eternal winter, and, being off the 
Trail the way everybody guessed now we were, there 
wasn’t any expectation of a relief party coming along 
Once winter started up there in this untraveled section of 
the Sierras, it’d just keep on, worse and worse, till spring 
—and by that time, where’d we be? 

I said, a way back, I still had my diary of this trip 
After that first morning, it says, day in and day out: 

“Same as yesterday.” 

There was more snow every night, more wind every 
dawn—all the slow eating-in horror, the thing they cali 
monotony, the every minute that’s the same as the last 
and yet worse because it is the same, and because there 
is no change in sight up to where you see the whole 
thing’s going to end by snuffing you out. 

We built up the front wall of the place under the ledge 
discipline getting more unruly every hour. There wasn’t 
any game; when Cap’ sent a party to search a stream, 
break its ice, and get some fish, only two of the three 
volunteers came back alive, and they hadn’t found but a 
tiny creek frozen from surface to bottom. 

More snow—more drifts. Pretty soon, we couldn’t move 
hardly a quarter mile, right or left—hardly an eighth, I 
guess. 

“The Lucky Lot,” says Wickwire, grinning across his 
goitre, “hev been safely conducted—to Starvation Camp!” 

He was near right, too. Bad enough, the cold was so 
terrible in the white emptiness: we were all frost-bitten, 
and we melted snow for drinking water. But after a 
while the last of our ox flesh was gone. There was only 
that couple of half-dead ponies left: under Cap’s orders, 
their owners drew lots to see which one’s animal’d be 
shot, and we smoked the meat and tried to eat it slow— 
men were detailed each night to stand guard over it, 
one at a time. We were every one turning to skeletons, 
except Wickwire: he looked as if he still had some flesh 
ae his bones, but then he said he was used to a hard 
ife. 

So the mutiny mutterings came to be something near 
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to shouts—ordinary daily talk, 
anyway. It was only Cap’s cour- 
uge and cast-iron severity— 
backed up, of course, by his 
sure-shot reputation—it was 
only these things that prevent- 
ed an outbreak, and even they 
didn’t scotch the snake: just, 
you might say, postponed it. 
The Lucky Lot! Wasn’t ever 
an outfit worse named. 

Besides, I got worried about 
Cap’. That wound in his head 
hadn’t been much to start off 
with; but it wouldn’t heal, and 
now it was heaps worse. He 
didn’t take any decent care of 
himself, thinking only about his 
job, and the cut festered more 
F swole up and_ looked 
mighty bad—times, his blond 
face was all flushed with fever, 
and he seemed as if he wan- 
dered in his mind. Finally, 
what made things more dismal, 
the meat seemed to go faster’n 
we could account for. Those 
sentries were too weak to keep 
awake. Gossip went around 
that somebody was stealing the 
stuff, and people began to look 
crooked at Cap’ and me. 

“We got to think up some- 
thin’ to git all hands busy,” he 
says. “They'll go crazy else. 
An’ then they’ll begin ter kill.” 

So he set.everybody to build- 
ing snow houses for themselves, 
two fellows to a house, where 
we'd live like Eskimos, saving 
the spot under the ledge as a 
hospital for the increasing num- 
ber of sick. Cap’ worked with 
me, and we put up our igloo 
some way off from the rest and 
right by the cliff edge, over the 
valley, hundred and hundreds 
of feet below. Then he divided 
the Lucky Lot into watches to 
keep a wet wood, smoky fire 
going, night and day, and never 
to stop their lookout—though 
we were certain nobody could 
any more come here than we 
could get away. 

After this, he went into a 
higher fever than ever, lying all 
the time in our snow house in 
a heap of rags, his eyes wild, his 
cheeks sunken, and his wound 
something awful. He did order 
the last pony killed and warned 
the men not to eat any too 
fresh, and George Powell to 
deal it out in the shortest kind 
of rations; but the fellows 
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between two inert bodies—but 
that was for less than a second: 
soon as they saw the fight was 
over, they made a dash, all to- 
gether, for where I was held. 

They began dragging at 
Powell, to see if he had any life 
left in him— and to get him 
clear, so’s they could collar me. 
Standish shouted: 

“George’s alive! His heart’s 
beatin’.” 

And another fellow: “Hold 
Cap’! Watch out he ain’t play- 
in’ ’possum!” 

Was he? I wondered. 

Nowthey were lifting 
Powell. Now I could just 
move. And I had to move for 
two, myself and Cap’—if he 
was alive. 

You needn’t ask me how I 
did it. I don’t know. But 
somchow I wriggled from under 
and cut to the side there were 
only a couple of men on. I 
bumped one over as I rose up. I 
tripped the other. I circled the 
crowd in a jiffy. I got to the 
igloo’s entrance. 

There I turned around and 
looked back. Why? Because 
Cap’s stern orders were still 
ringing in my ears. I’d had a 
revolver, of course, ever since 
the trial and the Indian fight. 
I'd drawn now. 

The crowd had all wheeled in 
my direction. Torches high, 
arms stretched out. Clawing 
fingers. Dangling nooses. Half- 
lifted pistols. 

“Lynch him!” 

But they’d stopped in their 
tracks. The way I'd seen Cap’ 
do in the time of my first 
trouble with them, I did now— 
let my gun move slowly back 
and forth. Funny thing: it did 
not tremble. 

“Go on an’ git him!” 

That was what the men in 
the rear said, The fellows in 
front said: 

“Quit yore shovin’!” 

I didn’t want to kill more 
than one—and I didn’t want to 
kill him, only I knew he was 
the person to blame and our 
two lives—perhaps a bit the 
lives of the others—depended 
on it. That order of Cap’s: 
“Shoot Wickwire—then mebbie 
yo’ ’ll hev some chance.” 

Face by face, I studied them, 
under the starlight. Well, Wick- 


wouldn’t pay any attention to 
Cap’, now, when he was out of 
sight: the meat made most. of 
them sick, and they managed 
to argue somehow, quite open, that he was to blame. 

This was the state of things when the final trouble 
broke loose. 

I'd stopped my diary for something more than a week, 
but I remember, just before dark, trying to figure out 
what day it was and making it November 1st: so the 
Pomo option would expire by midnight. I laughed in a 
way that was as bitter as crying—and I nearly did ery 
when I thought of Mother, back in Heliopolis, depend- 
ing on me. 

“Dan,” says Cap’, in a sane voice, but weak, “come 
yhere!” 

I'd been at the igloo’s opening. I went in to him: he 
was tossing on his bed. 

“Dan,” he said, “I don’t know ef anybody’s a-comin’ 
out o’ this alive—but J ain’t. I want yo’ to harken to 
one last order. Our crowd’s none so bad when they ain’t 
isled. It’s Wickwire’s misleadin’ ’em. Ef I kin’t help 
yo’, an’ thar’s further trouble over these yhere food 
thefts, you do what I’d ought ’a’ done long ago: don’ yo’ 
bother aboot nobody else—shoot Wickwire, an’ shoot to 
kill. Then mebbie yo’ ’ll hev some chance.” 

He said that—and went out of his head. 

I spent the whole night making him as easy as I could, 
but he never got what you’d call clear again. Several 
times, during the dark, I thought I heard a buzzing as if 
the Lucky Lot was in meeting: I was too busy to worry 
—it was just gray dawn, and bitter cold, when an enor- 
mous hullabaloo broke out. 

I ran to the igloo’s opening, but I was near thrown 
back. Here came about all that was left of the Lucky 
Lot—all that could navigate, anyhow. Some carried burn- 
ing wood from the fire in their hands, and the light 
jumped up and down over them and made them look like 
hungry men gone crazy—which is about what they were. 

George Powell limped along in the lead, He’d never 
got over that leg cut an Arapahoe gave him—he wasn’t 
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We found the chasm turned the corner and ran on past the overhead cliff. 


a bad kind, generally, but up here in Starvation Camp, 
Jake had won him over again, and now his face, half 
covered by a new-grown beard, was fair blazing. He 
slung me down across Cap’s legs and put a foot on my 
chest: his other hand held a cocked revolver. 

Cap’ sat bolt upright—a dead person come to life. 

“What’s—what’s—” he began. 

“The last o’ the pony meat’s been stole—that thar’s 
what!” says George. “We b’lieve this yhere boy’s been 
stealin’ food right along for himself an’ you—an’ yo’ ’ve 
both got ter swing fer it!” 

“A fair trial,” says Cap’. 
we'll have a fair trial.” 

Then they all yelled together again. They all yelled: 

“No more trials!—They’ll talk theirselves out’n it!— 
Lynch ’em!” 

“T’m still cap’n!” says Cap’. 

“We've ‘lected Wickwire!” they bellowed, and then 
again: “Lynch ’em!” 

“Ef yo’ don’ come ‘long quiet an’ git hung—”’ 
George, and raised his revolver. 

“Not us!” says Cap’. And his right fist darted up, 
from under the bed rags. He fired just as I gave a fran- 
tic writhe under George’s foot. 

At the same instant, George fired. 
lurched forward and fell on top of me. 

In the fleeting second before George landed on me, I 
saw Cap’ fall back flat. 

Had each of those two shots done deadly work—or 
had my struggles led to the defeat of both? 


“It’s jes’. moonshine; but 


says 


But only as he 


XXII—Wickwire’s Secret 


HOSE fellows hadn’t expected Cap’ to have a gun 
in bed with him. When he drew, some of them 
flopped themselves flat on the ground—some 


jumped to corners. They left me wedged, face up, 


wire wasn’t there! 

It shook me more than if he 
had sprung out and fired. My 
hand did tremble then. They 
all saw it and made for me. 

My revolver sputtered—and dropped. A lariat hissed 
by me—missed only because there was no space to swing 
it from, inside the hut. I ran for all I was worth. 

Out through the tricky gray of beginning dawn. Out 
into the trampled snow. Hurrying feet followed me— 
yells—shots. I didn’t know where I was going—didn’t 
look. I doubled this way and that till I found myself 
deep in snow that nobody’d set foot on for many a day. 

A voice boomed up from somewhere behind: 

“He’s goin’ over!” 

One instant, it didn’t mean a thing—the next—I knew 
what it meant. And too late. 

Under me, the snow gave ’way and threw me ahead. I 
tried to throw myself back—couldn’t. Grabbed at the 
air. Went down and grabbed at the drift under me. 

eek drift went, too. It went with me—over the cliff 
edge. fe 

Death, of course, was what I expected—death in that 
valley, ever and ever so far below; I turned a complete 
somersault—then shot straight down. But you can think 
faster’n even you can fall. I wondered if it would take 
long—if I’d be déad before I struck— 

And I struck snow! Struck another drift. Couldn’t 
have dropped twenty fect. And was waist deep—with 
nothing worse than a scare past to show for it. 

I’ve said it gets dark all of a sudden in those moun- 
tains; morning comes along almost as quick, though not 
quite so, and as I was floundering out of my drift— 
mighty careful not to take another fall—the day showed 
me where I was and how I’d got there. Just as we had 
a ledge back of Starvation Camp that we hadn’t ex- 
plored, here, below the camp, there was one—only a lot 
smaller: ten feet wide, perhaps—which the bulging-out 
snow above it had hidden from us that morning when we 
first woke up to find ourselves (Continued on page 47) 
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Some 1926 Boy Champions 
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Peter Ottensen (center), i ‘ je Richard Callender, Culver ls 


port, Ia., shot 3,000 consecutive f) tary Academy, jumped 6 feet 
bull’s-eyes, inches in a meet, 
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Ze John C. Miles, 
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sold ten scenarios e - ee p Nova Scotia, wor 
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William Boland, Southern boy, f ‘ Dave Ward won the Michigan State 
raised ten championship ears. Not Amateur Golf Championship last 


on his head—on cornstalks. He got | July, Pretty good for an 
@ $2,000 cup. aan 18-year-old. 


David Binney Putnam, New York, 
has ‘twice explored the Arctic and 
has written two books, 


Walter ‘Laufer, ine! Jack Loughner, Detroit, won a 
went to Germany and broke i $200 prize and trophy, with 
two world’s swimming records. f his model airplan 


Willie Har- 
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contest. 
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jes, did it, ‘ Jackie Cooper, Canadian ‘boy, won a bucking contest at Jasper 
+] aon National Park, 
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Indian schoolboy. nineteen, best" horsemanshivi tet. Colvers ‘Onsen: west marbles champion. 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 


mote distance 
onthe sameé set 


Want more stations on that storage battery set of yours? 
Want the far-away ones you get now to come in more 
easily and regularly? The Radiotron laboratories have 
developed a super-detector that slips right into the socket 
where you have a Radiotron UX-201-A now. Just change 
that one to a Radiotron UX-200-A. 


It makes your set sensitive to fainter signals—reaches out 
to farther stations—picks up weaker ones you couldn’t 
get before. It makes a big change for a very small cost! 


. . . . . . 


Bring your storage battery set up-to-date with 
@ power RADIOTRON UX-171 of UX-112 
@ detector RADIOTRON UX-200-A 
and RADIOTRONS UX-201-A for all-round quality. 
Bring your dry battery set up-to-date with 
@ power RADIOTRON UX-120 
and RADIOTRONS UX-199 for all-round quality. 
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Regular fellows have 


CLEAN 


white teeth 


Tuere’s nothing weak about 
Steve Baker. He can drive the puck 
like a pro, and on those hockeys of his 
he skates around the lake like the 
national champion himself. 

Steve is right “there” with the boys; 
and speaking of girls —well, he’s no 
slouch with the ladies either. When he 
smiles, his good-looking teeth make 
hearts go pitter-patter. 

What makes Steve’s teeth shine so 
white? He keeps them c/ean—not ina 
druggy way, but just by good, natural 
cleanness. He uses Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream twice a day—in the 
morning and at bedtime. 

Colgate’s cleans teeth the natural 
way. It foams up on your brush, gets 
in between the teeth, and washes them 
clean. Your teeth get smooth and 
white; and-your mouth, too, feels re- 
freshed. 

Colgate’s even dastes clean. It has a 
really pleasant taste. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and you will get a generous sample 
tube, without cost. 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 208-A, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American men and women use. 


| the following three princi- 
| ples into your heads to stay. 


Pass, Catch and Shoot! 


steady it with the left hand in front of 
and on the under curve of it. Thrust 
your arm directly up toward the basket, 
leaving your feet as you do it. Aim at a 
point on the backboard directly above the 
basket, so that your ball will lightly 
touch this spot and angle cleanly through 
the hoop. 

Except on rare occasions, stick to these 
two shots. Once in a while you may be 
crowded and have no choice as to the kind 
of shot you shall make. Then, if you can 
find no player to pass to, by all means 
shoot in whatever manner is quickest. 

All this time, while you are practicing 
fundamentals, you are running your legs 
into shape. You’re developing the two 


most important qualities 
that make for success — 
heart and skill. The team 


that jumps immediately in- 
to plays and strategy with- 
out developing legs and 
floor work remind me of the 
ancient parable about the 
house built upon the sand. 
A beautiful house, all right, 
but completely wrecked by 
the first storm that comes 
along. 


Force Him to the Side 
Lines 


OW, if you and the rest 
of your team are fast 
and have developed good 
wind you're ready to try | 
out the Columbia defense 
and offense. First of all, get 


On defense, always keep 
between your man and the 
basket, forcing him toward | 
the side lines. 

On offense, never catch a | 
ball standing still; keep 
your opponent from inter- | 
cepting it by going to meet 
it. 

After you have completed 
a pass, get ready to receive 
the ball again. 

Because our last year’s 
team was drilled in these | 
three fundamentals, we were 
able to keep the ball not 
only by preventing inter- 
ceptions, but by taking it 
from our opponents. We’d 1 
catch them making passes 


variably started down the floor with it, 
alternating forward dribbles with back- 
ward passes. Against the five-man defense 
this attack might be effective, but we 
found it easy to break up because our men 
were on top of the cadets the minute they 
had the ball. We intercepted those back- 
ward passes. 

Remember this: if you have one slow 
player, you must modify the man-for-man 
defense by placing a safety man in the 
middle of the floor. We didn’t need to 
do that last year, because all our men 
were fast. When we lost the ball under 
our basket, we immediately covered our 
opponents. If a fast opposing forward 
broke away and ran for the other end of 


O’Harra McSnort, on Ice 
By LeRoy W. SNELL 


Now O'Harra McSnort was a skater who'd won 
Every contest and race that he'd ever begun. 

And his ice pictures too, were the talk of the state 

| For he'd draw you a house with the toe of his skate. 
And so real would he draw it (with curve, glide and slice) 
That the smoke from the chimney would soften the ice. 


And so light was his stroke and so airy his style 
That on clear open water he skated a mile, 
Till he tripped on a wavelet, fell flat in the lake, 
But he blinked not an eye and he quaked not a quake. 
For though Mac couldn't swim, he just hung his head down, 
Pressed his skates to the top and sculled right back to town. 


Came the day of the big race at Pinkpuddleport 
And the day's chief attraction O'Harra McSnort. 
Oh, the crowd lined the banks for a stretch of a mile 
| And they cheered and they shouted at Mac’s gorgeous smile. 
He accepted a ‘handicap—half a mile back, 

Sure, a small thing like that couldn't ruffle our Mac. 


Then at bark of the gun he was off with a dash 


And sped down the course in an eye-blinding flash; 
Burst the tape—but the judges refused him first place, 
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men took the ball up the floor with as 
few passes as possible, never passing back- 
ward, and passed to one of our two men 
who were running the corners. Then 
two more of our men went through, and 
from that moment the five-man defense 
didn’t exist. One man, Bill Madden, 
stayed back toward the middle of the 
floor, but whenever he saw a chance, he 
would go in to take a pass. Thereupon 
Johnny Lorch would come out. 

Here’s a good way to practice our style 
of offense. Put two men in the corners 
on each side of your own basket, and one 
man back of the foul area. Start passing 
rapidly one to the other and zigzagging all 
the time. Until you are ready to cut in 
and make a shot, keep the 
area under the basket clear. 
Stay away from it until 
somebody is ready to cut in 
for a short shot. 

We earned the reputation 
last year of being a fast 
cutting team making close 
shots under the basket. We 
did it in the way I’ve just 
described—keeping the zone 
under the basket clear until 
we were ready to dart in for 
a close one. 

Princeton, then the East- 
ern intercollegiate cham- 
pion, solved our style of at- 
tack and to break it up 
placed guards right under 
the basket. Their idea was 
to prevent our men cutting 
in for close shots. We met 
this maneuver by loosing a 
barrage of medium-length 
. shots from a point squarely 
in front of the basket. 
When a _ few of these 
dropped through the hoop 
the Princeton guards came 
out and our area was clear. 


| Don’t Use “Set” Plays 


SIDE from this general 

system of attack we 
| use no set plays to get the 
ball down to the basket. Set 
plays are too easily solved. 
| Our attack varies according 
to the situation, but through 
| it all runs our hard-and-fast 
rules: never pass _ flat- 
footed; never pass back- 
| ward; get the ball to shoot- 


flat-footed to a standing | Contending he hadn't made time in the race ing distance in as few 
player, and the ball was | Hor so great was his see eae the white EERE he parted passes as possible, never 
ours. ; | Exactly eight seconds before he got started! dribble unless you are com- 

Now for the Columbia y ing up to the basket for a 


defense. You'll be surprised 
to learn that we’ve aban- 
doned the popular five-man wall in favor 
of the old-fashioned man-for-man style. 
The minute we lose the ball, every player 
rushes to cover an opponent. There is no 
falling back to the center of the court 
to form a line. There is no cautious peck- 
ing at the wall by the offensive team—no 
slow dribbling up the floor while the at- 
tack gets organized and the defense gets 
set. No matter where an opponent takes 
the ball, he finds a Columbia player “on 
top” of him, forcing him to pass or lose it. 

I’m willing to admit that this style of 
play may not work with your team. It 
requires five fast men, trained to go at 
top speed, without rest, for the entire half. 
The five-man defense is valuable because 
it gives you a breathing spell. The Col- 
umbia team, last year, learned to do with- 
out breathing spells. 

If you have a team that can get away 
with it, try the man-for-man defense. It’s 
the ideal one, in my opinion, because it 
lets you cover every opponent all the 
time. You'll be able to keep the play 
under your own basket and prevent stall- 
ing. 


The Man-for-man Beat the Army 


OLUMBIA’S defense worked  effec- 
tively against West Point last year. 
When the cadets had the ball, they in- 


the floor, so that he could receive a long 
pass and make an easy shot right under 
his basket, either Johnny Lorch or Bill 
Madden, our guards, could keep pace with 
him. But had Johnny or Bill been slow, 
we should have posted him in the middle 
of the floor so that he’d have a head start 
on any forward who tried to make a dash 
for the basket. 

Here’s another point on defense: Never 
try to stop a dribble by running up be- 
hind the dribbler. You'll almost always 
foul him because of the “guarding from 
behind” rule. The way to stop a dribble 
is run around the dribbler and place your- 
self squarely in front of him. He can’t 
charge you, and if he attempts to swerve, 
you can shift to meet him. You'll break 
up the dribble, every time. 

Our offense, of course, is designed to 
break up the five-man defense. Last year, 
nearly every team in the East used the 
five-man defense, or a variation of it, and 
seldom did we find it hard to pierce. 


How We Cracked the Five-man Defense 


S soon as we got the ball, we sent two 
men up the floor through the five- 
man defense and into the corners of the 
court. This took away two of our oppo- 
nents and left only a three-man defense 
across the court: Our remaining three 


shot and there’s no one in 
front of you. 

Dribbling has definite disadvantages. A 
dribbler usually keeps his head down. He 
can’t watch his team mates. He’s slow 
enough to give the other team time to get 
set. I consider the dribble a destroyer of 
good floor work and bar it absolutely ex- 
cept under the circumstances I have men- 
tioned. 

It’s hard to break a man of dribbling, 
once he has learned it, because he likes to 
do it. In my opinion, dribbling is a stunt 
that almost always sets a team back. The 
applause it evokes is undeserved applause. 
Don’t spend much time on it. Just re- 
member that it’s a one-man game, that it 
takes five men to play basketball, and 
that every time one man dribbles four 
men are idle. In a fast passing game the 
opponent has a hard time keeping track of 
the ball. In a dribbling game, on the 
other hand, every opponent knows exactly 
where the ball is. 

The Columbia offense, last year, was so 
fast that it exhausted nearly every team 
we played against. When we started the 
season, no one gave us an outside chance 
to finish high in the running. But when 
we opened up with the old-fashioned de- 
fense that gave nobody a breathing spell, 
and an attack that drove the ball under 
our own basket in double-quick time, we 
gave ourselves the advantage of a com- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 


For the ninth consecutive year, Buick 
is first in volume of sales among all the 
members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Nine years is a long time! Even to equal 
this brilliant accomplishment, another 
car would need to win first place now, 
and hold it every year until 1936. 


The swing to Buick is nationwide. 
Everywhere you hear praise for this 
famous motor car. Everywhere you hear 
people say that it is sound judgment to 
buy a Buick. 


Only a very remarkable motor car could 
have held first place in public favor for 
nine successive years. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST RU [CK Ever BuiLt 
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ta The Man in Plain Clothes 
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about what you said. If you tell ’em that frew’s arm. He was now at a high ten- 


improved Lettering Pens, 


Pathfinders 


An advertisement of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


CurisropHeR CoLumsus 
discovered America, 
thus adding a new 
world to the old. Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the 
telephone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means of 
communication. Each ven- 
tured into the unknown and 
blazed the way for those who 
came after him. 


The creating of a nation- 
wide telephone service, like 
the developing of a new 
world, opened new fields for 
the pathfinder and the pio- 
neer. The telephone, as the 
modern American knows it, 


Clear ThePores 


Of Impurities With 


Cuticura Soap ||, 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


‘Heres how to be 


bs BX new, easy methods you can Lead to play 


a Conn saxophone in a few short weeks, 
Entertain yourself and your friends. Its zest- 
es you the life of the 


ful, cheering music mal 
party; you’re welcome everywhere. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. Exclusive, 
easy-playing features, yet Conns cost no more 
Write today for free literature. 


102 Conn Bldg. 


than others. 
Cc. G. CONN, 
E|ki art, Ind. 


HE COMPENSATION RBCHLY 

SMALLER MERCHANT OUTS 
and 3 Shading Pe 
repaid $1.00, PR. 


(FIFTH EDITION) 100 Pages 8x11, containing 148 plates of Commercial Pen alphabets, finished GN, 
Cards in colors, etc., prepaid, One Dollar. 


THE NEWTON AUTOMATIC LETTERING PEN CO. 


Trade Mark 


Catalogue free 


has been made possi- 
ble by the doing of a 
multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and _ business 
administration. 

Its continued advance- 
ment requires constant effort 
in working upon a_never- 
ending succession of seem- 
ingly unsolvable problems. 


Because it leads the way 
in finding new pathways for 
telephone development, the 
Bell System is able to pro- 
vide America with a nation- 
wide service that sets the 
standard for the world. 


Dependable 
You can’t go wrong 
in choosing 


Northland 
Skis 


as your companions 
for winter sports. No 
ll like skiin 
i to learn on—the favor- 
of most experts and 
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J—” sion of nervous resolution, and he hur- 
“Answer my question,” said Renfrew ried down the middle of the room with 
firmly. quick, hypnotized steps which brought him 


“Till morning, or till the last one’s been 
trimmed. Now tell me where you been.” 

“At Brendel’s place. I wanted to make 
sure you were right. You are. That 
crowd is crooked as they make ’em. I 
just came back here to get the man.” 

“What man?” 

“The man who has the grit, the sand, 
the backbone to go down there and tell 
’em that they’re crooked, tell ’em so em- 
phatically that all the room will hear 
him.” 

“Who is he?” 

“You.” 

Charlie ducked away as though Ren- 
frew had struck him_ with his fist. 

“No!” he cried. “Not me! They'd kill 
me!” 

“You can’t live forever,” Renfrew gazed 
at the youngster intently. “You know the 
thing that got you into this scrape, 
Charlie?” he said. 

“But I can’t,” whined the youth. 

“Cowardice. Weakness. You didn’t 
have the sand to resist the idea of gam- 
bling for easy money. Now you might 
get out of this fix. I might let you have 
some money myself to put you right. But 
that wouldn’t help. You'd still be as 
weak as ever, and you’d soon fall into 
some other hole. What you need is back- 
bone—buck up and take advantage of this 
opportunity to get it.” 

Charlie reared up at that and a glint of 
anger brought life and courage into his 
eyes, 

“You mean I’m yellow?” he cried. 

“No, I mean you act as if you were. 
Weakness, that’s all.” 

“Well, you’re a liar. There isn’t any- 
body can call me yellow and get away 
with it.” 

“That’s better. Now you're talking like 
aman. All you’ve got to do now is prove 
your point.” 

“What point?” 

“That I can’t call you yellow and get 
away with it. If you’re not yellow, you 
will come down to Brendel’s with me and 
tell him in the loudest voice you’ve got 
that his game is crooked.” 

Again fear dulled the courage in the 
young man’s eyes. 

“They’d lynch me,” he whispered. 

“No, they won’t. They’ll make you 
prove it. And if you can prove it you'll 
be the everlasting hero of this town. What 
is more you'll have proven to yourself 


| that you have a backbone.” 


“But how Brendel’s 
crooked?” 

“Leave that to me. I'll be right be- 
side you at the start, and I’ll be right be- 
side you at the finish. Are you game?” 

Charlie eyed him doubtfully. 
“Nol!” cried Renfrew, “You're yellow!” 


A dark flush rushed to the other’s 


ean I prove 


cheek. Again the spirit illumined his 
eyes. 

“Not by a jugful!” he cried thickly. 
“Tm game!” 

“Come on!” Renfrew strode for the 
door. 


“But I got to have a gun!” 

“No, you haven’t. Come on!” 

The youngster caught up with Renfrew 
in the doorway, and grasped his arm. 
They seemed to be brothers going forth 
to meet adventure, and the younger 
brother was not sure of himself at all. 

“I have enough for two,” said Renfrew 
reassuringly. “That is, in the way of 
guns.” 


‘HE chips were still clinking, the voices 
of the men still hummed when these 
two strange companions walked into Bren- 
del’s Palace of Pleasure. Renfrew stood 
for an instant in the doorway and whis- 
pered a hurried word of instruction to the 
tensé youth at his side. 

“Right up to his face,” he whispered. 
“And remember that you are a man with 
a backbone.” 

But Charlie needed no urging, for he 
had been preparing himself for this mo- 
ment ever since he had first seized Ren- 


to the chair back opposite Brendel be- 
fore Renfrew could work his way to Bren- 
del’s side as he had planned to do, 

Charlie’s high tension was so charged 
with electric energy that it seemed to 
suffuse the entire room. As he strode up 
to Brendel’s table, a hush spread upon the 
players. The chi>s ceased to click, the 
hum of voices ceased, and like a con- 
tagion, there spread to every man the im- 
pulse to turn and gaze at the excited 
youth. Brendel, first to feel the disturb- 
ance, stared up at Charlie with his fish- 
I‘ke eyes, and sensing at once that the 
young man was about to make a scene, 
his hand slipped almost undiscernibly be- 
neath the table. Renfrew marked that 
movement and edged closer to the gam- 
bler’s side. 

“Brendel,” cried Charlie in a clear and 
ringing voice, “I want to speak to you!” 

Brendel’s expressionless face betrayed 
nothing of his feelings as he stared upon 
the man who addressed him. 

“Go ahead. Shoot,” he drawled. 
a good listener.” 

“T want to tell you, Brendel, what every 
man here would know if they were not 
blind fools. Your games are crooked. 
You're swindling us out of our money. 


You're ruining—” 
back his chair and 


Brendel shoved 
leaped to his feet. Like a wailing chorus 


a hundred chairs were scraped back as 
every man in the room did likewise. 

“Don’t pull that gun!” rang out Char- 
lie’s voice, and Renfrew felt a thrill of 
pleasure as he recognized the timber of 
true courage. He had not failed in his 
judgment of this youngster’s worth. “If 
you’ve got a clean game, prove it!” 

Brendel’s hand, however, continued at 
his hip. He cursed violently, and glanced 
about to assure himself that his lieuten- 
ants were closing in on his accuser. 

“Prove it!” he bellowed. ‘“That’s up to 
you, you yellow pup! Put up your proof 
or shut up!” He addressed the open room. 
“Tt’s the first bad loser this town has 
shown!” he cried pompously. 

“That’s right, Putty!” 

“Throw him out!” 

“He’s a squealer!” 

A dull roar contained a chorus of de- 
rision and of anger from Charlie’s fellow 


“Tm 


yy that you’re a crook of the mean- 
est kind!” cried Charlie. 

“Say it again!” roared Brendel, and his 
hand came forth from his hip pocket with 
a gun in it. 

“Say it!” rang out the voice of Ren- 
frew. 

White to the lips, Charlie looked into 
the gun. 

“T say you're a crook of—” 

An extraordinary cry that was more a 
bellow than such a sound as a man might 
make burst from Brendel’s throat as Ren- 
frew seized his gun and dragged it down 
to the side of his own hip. 

“Go on!” cried Renfrew. 

“Of the meanest sort!” cried Charlie, 
and Renfrew with Brendel’s gun wrenched 
free, had drawn another from his own 
pocket and held both unwaveringly 
pointed at a spot beyond Charlie’s head. 

“Don’t draw them!” he commanded— 
upon which Wertheimer and Connors 
lifted their arms high, for they possessed 
less courage than Charlie had in the face 
of a loaded gun. 

“Stick up your hands, Brendel, and get 
out there where I can shoot you if I 
want to,” commanded Renfrew then. And, 
his order obeyed so that the three gam- 
blers now stared fearfully at his weapons, 
he bespoke the men of Ledbitter. 

“T’m going to show you something now, 
men,” he said. “I’m going to show you 
that this youngster here spoke the truth. 
Like you, he is the victim of the smooth- 
est bunch of crooks who ever victimized a 
community; but unlike you, he had the 
nerve to challenge them at their own 
game. Charlie, just run your hand around 
the waist band of the trousers these gen- 
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tlemen are wearing. Keep those hands in | 


the air!” 

Charlie did as he was told despite 
the fury of the men with whom he 
took that liberty, and obtained from his 
search a number of neatly hidden face 
cards and aces. The crowd that saw him 
lay the cards on the table greeted that 
revelation with a deathly and ominous 
silence. 

“Ts that enough?” asked Renfrew, and 
then, as he saw a tall figure moving to- 
ward the door: “Just a minute, Mr. Lau- 
rens!” he cried. “I want to know if that 
is enough?” 

Laurens stood in the doorway and 
scowled at him in perplexity. Then it 
seemed to dawn on him that Renfrew was 
warning him against any future indiscre- 
tions. 

“Yes,” he growled. “That’s enough.” 


“All right,” grinned Renfrew. “Now I’m | 


not going to hold these guns in my hands 
until morning. If you'll examine the cards 
you've been playing with for the last two 
months you'll find them all carefully 
marked, and I could tell you a few other 
methods they’ve used to cheat you. As it 
is, I think you have enough evidence to 
know that Charlie was right. Now if you 
take my advice, you'll elect two com- 
mittees. One will take care of these gen- 
tlemen and make sure that they receive 
justice, and the other will collect all their 
ill-gotten funds and see that they’re 
divided as fairly as possible among the 


victims of the oceasion. Then all of you, | 


if you’re wise, will join in persuading your 
present sheriff that he’d better resign so 
that you can get a better officer on the 
job as quickly as possible. And now, gen- 
tlemen, if you'll take care of the prison- 
ers, I’ll wish youall a very good night.” 

He lowered his guns and, as though he 
had given a signal, the room moved for- 
ward as one man, closing in on the mis- 
erable gamblers. 

“Just a minute!” snapped Renfrew, and 
silence fell. “I give these men into your 
keeping on the clear understanding that 
no viglence is done upon them, Where’s 
your committee?” 

A clamor followed, and out of it was 
roduced a committee, four stalwart min- 
ers whose grim faces and honest bearing 
made them acceptable to Renfrew. 

“All right,” he said. “T’'ll give them into 
your hands. Remember that you are 
Canadians and that you stand for justice.” 

He slipped the two guns into his pock- 
ets and smiling brightly upon the crest- 
fallen face of Brendel, who had known 
just how to handle a Mounted Policeman 
out of uniform, he again left the Palace of 
Pleasure, and again sought his room at the 
Garland House. Here he undressed and 
was about to turn out his light when dis- 
cretion reminded him of valor’s better 
part, and he saw to the lock of his door. 
Not content with that, he had begun to 
draw the bureau ac the doorway when 
a step in the hallway outside caused him 


to unlock the door and withdraw to the | 


chair that held his clothing and a pistol. 

“Come in!” he called, as the footsteps 
reached his door. The door opened, and 
Charlie appeared. 

“T was going to bed,” said Renfrew 
simply. 

“Yes, I know, and I’m sorry to disturb 
you, but I want to tell you—” the young- 
ster stopped short, at a loss for words, 

“You did splendidly,” said Renfrew 
“No seasoned man could have done bet- 
ter. It was hard.” 

“Yes,” gulped Charlie. “It was hard 
But I want to thank you, and—and, I 
know I don’t deserve it. It was all your 
doing, and I don’t see how I’m rightly 
going to live up to it.” 

Then his face cleared. There came again 
to his eyes that glint of courage and of 
resolution. 

“Tl just remember you,” he said. “And 
what you told me. There ain’t no man can 
live forever. That'll help me see it 
through.” 

“See what through?” asked Renfrew. 

“What’s right,” said Charlie, his face 
aflame with high spirits. “They’re makin’ 
me the sheriff of Ledbitter.” 


One night in a lonely mountain cabin, Black 
Barto, the murderer, said to Renfrew: “You are 
a man of honor. I could fight and die for you.” 
Then the mob came, and Renfrew doubted 
Barto. You'll get the whole startling story soon 
in “The Man Whose Wish Came True.” 
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Everything the Buyer Wants 
Plus Hupmobile Quality 


What do people want when 
they buy this Six? They want 
beauty, of course; style, com- 
fort, modern features. But 


most of all, they want the 


manufacturing quality which 
has made Hupmobile famous 
— with the rare perform- 


ance, the low costs, the al- 
most unbelievable reliability 
which are the fruits of such 
quality. So they come con- 
fidently to the Hupmobile 
Six, assured beforehand that 
all their expectations will 
be realized. 


Modern and Complete 


Thermostatic Heat Control 
Gasoline Filter - 4-Wheel 
Brakes » Color Options * Vi- 
sion- Ventilating Windshield 
Clear Vision Bodies * Dash 

eee 4nd Gasoline Gauge - Force Feed 
es te Lubrication ’ Oil Filter » Mo- 


hair Upholstery » Rear View 
Mirror » Special Vibration 
Damper * Snubbers * Tilting 
Beam Headlights - Automatic 
Windshield Cleaner » Walnut 
Grained Instrument Board and 
Window Le dges. 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two-passenger, with 
rumble seat, $1385. Roadster, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, 
five-passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 30 x 5.25 balloon tires, 
four-wheel brakes. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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year will be 
you get one. 


Brake. 


“CHICAG 


99 
RUBBER TIRES 0 


Noiseless and Shock Absorbing! 


Mother will be glad to { 
get youapair of “CHICAGOS.”” 
They are so Silent and will last \ 
several years longer * 
“CHICAGOS” have ball-bearing ™ 
disc wheels for more speed and 
they are cushioned in noiseless 
shock absorbingrubbertires for 
comfort and perfect skating joy. 
The only successful rubber 
tire roller skate made. Askfor 
“CH "they are . 
At your Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Dealer or shipped direct 


Join Our Club— 
Roll on Rubber 


on receipt of $4,00. — with 10¢ te cover 
Chicago Roller Skate Company ff P'v>SketeFin. Monthly 
4444W. Lake St. Chicago, U.S.A. Write Today 


to every 
“Bicycle Rider 
OP 


To those who haven’t a bi- 
cycle, we can only say your 


want it for your birthday— 
equipped, of course, with 
the New Departure Coaster 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


happier when 
Tell Dad you 


Bicycle Electric Generator Lamp 


needed. Weighs only 12 
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to 50 yardi 
twenty miles per hour, 
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PLAYS For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. Send for 
free illustrated catalogue. Manuscripts pur- 
chased for cash. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET A SPORT SLED BRAKE 


It stops you GREAT at all speeds. Easy to put on 


all sleds. Write for one now. 50c. postage paid. 
ARCH T. FLOWER, JENKINTOWN, PA. 


THe AMERICAN Boy 


By Myron M. Stearns and Arthur H. Sutherland, Ph. D. 


No. 2—The Mind and Muscle Boy 


AS it ever occurred to you that 
H your health and your ability to 

play ball are two quite different 
things? 

Your health comes from the right food 
and exercise and rest, and the proper bal- 
ance between all three. But your ability 
to play baseball or tennis, or even your 
ability to walk and balance and put out 
your hand to touch an object accurately 
instead of groping for it as a baby does, 
is all a matter of training. 

You have to learn to use your eyes and 
ears and feet and fingers accurately just as 
definitely as you have to learn arithmetic 
or spelling. 

How well are you coming along at it? 

Can you knock a home run? 

In the first intercollegiate boat race be- 
tween Stanford and the University of Cal- 
ifornia, about twenty years ago, the stroke 
oar of the Stanford crew was a man who 
had made a splendid record as a track 
athlete. His work on the track team kept 
him from coming out for the crew until, 
because of the scarcity of high grade ma- 
terial, he was asked to come over to the 
crew training quarters on the lake, after 
the last track meet was over, and see what 
he could do. That was only ten days be- 
fore the race. He was in perfect physical 
condition, on account of his track season 
—but he had never rowed on a sliding 
seat. He could use his muscles in almost 
exact accordance with the instructions of 
the coach, and showed up, almost imme- 
diately, as a splendid oarsman. The Stan- 
ford’ coach was criticized severely, before 
the race, for putting an absolutely green 


| man in at stroke; but after the race sev- 


eral competent observers, including the 
coach of the California crew, himself an 
old Harvard crew man, picked the Stan- 
ford stroke as the best oarsman in either 
boat. 

That is one of the most marvelous in- 
stances of well trained muscles I have ever 
heard of. 

“Physical” development used to mean 
almost everything that was not “men- 
tal,” from baseball to blood pressure. 
But now psychologists have learned to 
split it in two. Of the five boys that, all 
rolled together, go to make up every boy, 
two, instead of only one, are “physical.” 

Boy No. 1, the health boy, has a clear 
skin and strong bones, and a good appe- 
tite and good muscles and good blood. 

Boy No, 2 is the boy who can use his 
body effectively. He can aim a rifle and 
catch a football, and carry a glass of water 
steadily, or perhaps throw a basket from 
the middle of the floor. 

The development of Boy No. 1, which 
concerns his health, is called “anatomical” 
development. 

The development of Boy No. 2, which 
concerns the ability of his nerves and 
muscles and mind to work effectively, is 
given a name that is a regular jaw 
breaker: it’s called “neuro-physiological” 
development. It concerns muscular co- 
ordination. 


Is Baseball Hard Work for You?) 


F you haven’t given enough attention to 
training your mind and muscles to work 
together, it not only means that baseball 
and diving and all the rest don’t “come 
easy” for you—it means that in other 
ways, mentally, you’re tremendously hand- 
icapped. Without realizing it, your atten- 
tion has to go to directing muscles that 
should be directed unconsciously and, as a 
result, your mind can’t do so well the 
other things that are continually being re- 
quired of it, 


Suppose a fellow is playing center field 
in a scrub baseball game. A long fly is 
knocked straight into his hands. If he’s a 
poor physical player, his mind has to cen- 
ter on catching that ball; he moves this 
way, that way, and finally has it land in 
his hands all right. But when he’s caught 
it, he’s at a loss what to do next. He’s 
been so taken up with catching the ball, 
he’s not had time to notice anything else. 
One man is running to second base and 
another is running beyond third. Rattled, 
he throws to second, or perhaps throws 
wild, and all the other fellows think he is 
a dumb bell. 

With a good center fielder, catching the 
ball would have been almost automatie, 
there would have been almost perfect un- 
conscious co-ordination of mind and mus- 
cle, and while the fly was coming down, 
the player would have had the whole 
diamond in his mind; as soon as the catch 
was made, he’d have thrown to the plate, 
to catch the man who was trying to come 
home. 

In one case, the throw would have 
seemed stupid; in the other, it would have 
seemed like the heave of a quick-witted 
fielder. But the real difference would have 
been mostly in the ability of the brain 
and muscles to work together smoothly, 
leaving the mind free to do the rest of 
the job. 

A chap who is behind other boys of his 
age in his ability to use his muscles well, 
is handicapped in his games, in his school 
work, and in his thinking. He doesn’t get 
so much fun out of his games because he 
can’t do so well as the other boys. At 
mumblety-peg, he’s the lad that has to 
grub out the peg with his teeth. At ten- 
nis, perhaps, he’s the chap the older fel- 
lows don’t care to play with, because they 
can lick him six-love. He’s apt to get to 
playing with boys younger than himself, 
instead of those of his own age, because 
it is only with younger fellows that he 
ean hold his own, And that’s bad all 
around, . 


Are You Training Boy No. 2? 


1 ee of different games help develop 
the skilled use of muscles: tennis, row- 
ing, basketball, baseball, football. Jack- 
stones and jackstraws and marbles and 
spinning tops and sling shots and whit- 
tling and climbing trees and chopping 
wood, all help. If you can do these things, 
your brain gets to be better than would 
otherwise Le the case. Riding a bicycle, 
walking on stilts, jumping on a pogo 
stick, all are useful; they help develop the 
ability to poise and balance and work ef- 
fectively while we’re walking on one end, 
as all human beings have to. Putting the 
shot, throwing the hammer or discus or 
javelin, or throwing and catching a medi- 
cine ball, help develop the ability to use 
the body asa whole. A farm hand or rousta- 
bout can throw a sack of grain on his 
shoulder and walk off with it easily; if 
you think it’s an easy trick, try it your- 
self. Yet it doesn’t take strength so much 
as skill. Wrestling, the same way; a good 
wrestler has learned how to use his weight, 
his whole body, effectively. So has a bag- 
gage man, handling trunks. Using the 
whole weight of the body helps along the 
development of the neuro-physiological 
boy, No. 2. 

Ask yourself these questions, to see 
whether or not you’re developing your 
ability to use your muscles as effectively 
as you should: 

Are you awkward? 

Do you like to play outdoor games? 

Are you a good batter? 

Are you a good catcher? 

Are you a fairly good pitcher? 
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Are you good at mechanical work, or 
carpentering? 

Do you cut your meat at table without 
having your elbows all over the place? 

Do you like new games? 

Are you good at caroms or crokinole, or 
other games of that sort? 

Can you juggle two stones in one hand 
throwing one up and catching the other? 

Are you a good shot? 

Do you usually come downstairs quietly, 
or do you make a great clatter? 


Next month, look for Boy No. 3, the In- 
formation Boy—he'll tell you what you 
have to know. 


The New Kind of 
Tubes 


By Millard F. Bysorg 


ste great variety of tubes on the mar- 
ket to-day makes a confusing problem 
for the uninitiated. There are amplifier, 
detector, ballast and rectifying tubes, and 
in each of these classes there are many 
subdivisions. 

As a general rule, any tube except an 
amplifier, rectifier, or ballast tube may be 
used most anywhere in the set. A tube 
such as the 201-A or the 301-A will oper- 
ate as a radio amplifier about as well as 
when it’s used as a detector or audio am- 
plifier. The peculiarities of individual 
tubes may cause one to operate a little 
better in one position than in another, but 
by switching them around you will soon 
discover where they are most efficient. 

Smaller tubes—generally called dry cell 
tubes—are more temperamental. Some 
are good, and others—well, make sure 
they’re tested in an operating set before 
you buy them. If the tube is rated at 25 
ampere, don’t use it, for the dry cells 
won’t stand the gaff. Using two or three 
of these tubes with dry batteries is poor 
economy. Little tubes drawing only .06 
amperes are just the thing for dry battery 
operation, and five or six of them can be 
used without undue strain on the cells. 

Some of the new tubes have trick bases 
with long lugs which fit down into holes 
in the socket. Two lugs are larger than 
the others so you won’t go wrong in get- 
ting them set. Old tubes with the regular 
Navy base will fit into these sockets, but 
watch the pin on the side. If you get 
this tube in wrong it will blow instantly. 

Many of the newer tubes are rated as 
power amplifiers: that is, they are meant 
to be used in the last stage of amplifica- 
tion in the set with a high B battery vol- 
tage. This is usually from 135 on up, 
with a special high C battery which may 
reach as high as 45 volts, depending on 
the B battery voltage. 

Special “high mu” and “low mu” tubes 
are made for special places in the set, 
such as for a resistance coupled amplifier 
or as a power amplifier. One enterprising 
manufacturer is bringing out a tube with 
two of everything which in effect gives us 
two tubes in one, but usable only as one. 
Another firm is introducing a tube con- 
taining three complete elements: a de- 
tector and two stage amplifier! Still an- 
other tube has two filaments with a switch 
located in the base so that when you burn 
out one you can use the other. 

Tubes? There were never so many dif- 
ferent kinds as there are to-day, and at 
such low prices. It wasn’t so long ago 
that a tube cost seven or eight dollars; 
now they almost give them away. 


Take a peek at Pike’s Peak through the Key 
Hole which is located in a peculiar sandstone 
formation near Colorado Springs. Wouldn’t a 
locksmith have a time fitting a key to this! 
Looks to us as though it’ll stay locked. 


She New 
TURNING JPOINT 


Each boy who is interested in the new and the original 
recognizes in the new, finer Chrysler “70” a turning 
point in motor car body design—forecasting the new 
vogue in motoring for years to come. 


Its importance to greater beauty and greater comfort 
ranks with Chrysler’s supreme contribution to speed, 
power, safety and long life. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies of exclusive 
Chrysler design—newer, mote distinctive silhouette 
with a smart military front and cadetvisor—newer luxury 
of comfort—newer, greater riding ease—newer richness 
of upholstery—newer, finer hardware and fittings— 
newer refinements in controls and lighting—newer, 
more attractive color blendings far in advance of cur- 
rent harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance the new, finer Chrysler 
“70” offers that proved superiority of performance, de- 
pendability, economy, and long life which all American 
boyhood has come to associate only with Chrysler. 


Forit is basically the same famous Chrysler “70” chassis, 
save for valuable refinements, which is more emphati- 
cally than ever years ahead of the industry. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


RUGGEDNESS 


Prices of the New “70” 
Are Radically Lower 


Notwithstanding the greater beauty 
and comfort of the new, finer Chrysler 
“70”, and the advancements and refine’ 
ments—resulting from Chrysler’s 
unique plan of Quality Standardiza- 
tion—which greatly enhance the “70's” 
quality and value, prices have been 
radically lowered as follows: 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 


Roadster $1495 $1525 $ 30 
Brougham 1525 1745 220 
Coupe ee 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan . 1595 1795 200 
Crown Sedan . 1795 1895 100 


Phaeton, $1395" Sport Phaeton, $1495 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR &_ 
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Eveready Columbia Hot Shot 
Batteries contain 4, 5 or 6 cells 
in a neat, water-proof steel case. 
It is not a “Hot Shot” unless 
it is an Eveready Columbia. 


1% volts. 
Fahnestock spring clip bind- 
ing posts on the Eveready 
Columbia Ignitor at no 

extra cost, 


When you fix the doorbell 


WHEN you fix the doorbell, or 
the kitchen buzzer, or anything 
else around the house that uses 
dry batteries, be sure you put 
in new Eveready Columbias. 
These are the long-lasting kind. 
Make a real pro- 
fessional job of 
it by choosing 
the same batter- 
ies that the 
expert electri- 
cians use. How 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


these batteries do hop to it when 
the button’s pressed! Great for 
experimenting, too, and for run- 
ning the kid’s motors, electric 
trains and other electrical toys. 
When you go to the store, don’t 
just ask for “dry 
cells,” but de- 
mand the good 
kind—Eveready 
Columbia Dry 
Batteries—they 


~they last longer last longer. 


Popular uses include— 


gas engine ignition 
telephone and telegraph 
doorbells 

buzzers 

motor-boat ignition 


heat regulators 

tractor ignition 

starting Fords 

ringing burglar alarms 
lighting tents and outbuildings running toys 


protecting bank vaults 
electric clocks 

calling Pullman porters 
firing blasts 


Manufactured and guaranteed hy 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


New York 


INC. 
San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


are often = 
invisible 
but not sothe CEEBYNITE 


a Taylor Compass 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
eves acoso pr Thermemeter 4B Every Purpose 


Send inthiscoupon. We will 
send Taylor Compass Book 


IN YOUR HOME 
Our marvellous, 
practical MOVIE 
MACHINES sell as 
low as $3.75 postpaid and use 
same size film as big theatres. 
We also have wonderful films at 
lowest prices—with a new filmex- 
re Ee pens meso 
PARAMOUNT MEG. Co 


Dept. ston, Mass. 


spend Spring, Summer and Fal! @ 
WHY NOT prenciita battertites, Insectal 1 

buy hundreds of kinds for museums and collec. 

|. Some we to $7 eacl rant serious 
od e section togather specimens 
imple, instructive and inter- 
omeatudy. My instructions 


larg: 
kinds. The ven if 
only, we for my prospectus before 
se any specimens, MR. SINCLAIR. Dealer in 


Insects 
Dept. 54, Box 1424, ‘SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


do it—get better 
prices,—more garden profit; 


make more money — have hoelther 


USE ISBELL’S SEEDS 
Why experiment—usetriedproven 
seeds that have made good for 48 years. 
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Admiral ’Stanguey 


(Continued from page 12) 


| again to the gangway and heard imme- 


diately the sentry’s ringing “Boat ahoy!” 

“Aye, aye!” called up ’Stanguey, the hail 
that a commissioned officer was coming 
alongside, but of low rank. 

He went up the steps and was met by a 
young junior deck officer whom he did not 
know. 

“Private and unofficial,” said ’Stanguey. 
“Ts Ensign Radnor aboard?” 

“Yes, but he’s off watch and asleep,” re- 
plied the Deck Officer. “Anything I can 
do?” 

“Tt’s rather important,” said 'Stanguey. 
“May I go forward? Had to get out here, 
somehow, at midnight, to see the old 
cuss!” 

“Sure!” laughed the D. O., agreeably. 
“Hope he doesn’t beat you up!” 


*ATANGUEY laughed and went forward 
to the wardroom country. Down a lad- 
der and into the steerage, then for Wal- 
ly’s cabin. He unhooked its door, closed it, 
and turned on the electric. Wally lay 
sleeping like some big and shock-headed 
cherub. ‘Stanguey grinned and_ began 
shaking him, steadily and untiringly. 

The sleeper sighed, tried to strike away 
this thing that was bothering him; pres- 
ently his brown eyes opened and he 
blinked at ’Stanguey sleepily. And then 
came the sudden rush of recognition and 
all that it meant, and he was out of the 
berth -vith a yell: 

“Good Lord, ’Stanguey! 
in’ here?” he shouted. 

“Hush, angel!” ’Stanguey admonished 
severely. “You're in Heaven, y’know— 
and so am I. Your old tin pot went to 
the bottom an hour ago! Gotta be nice, 
y’know, now that you’ve sprouted wings.” 

Wally collapsed. “Torped?” he asked. 

“Yep. By an Eagle-boat. Mine—that’s 
what they’re supposed to be for, old 
thing!” said ’Stanguey cheerfully. “Didn’t 
know we Reds had one, did you? Or just 
laughed it off if you did, eh?” he rubbed it 
in. “Well, get that gunnery eye of yours 
out of the porthole and you'll see her, 
boot!” 

“Ye gods!” gasped Wally, peering. “You 
are rigut! Sold!” - 

The depths of degradation claimed him 
for a moment, but presently like a game 
sport he was on a rising key. “You old 
son-of-a-gun!” he cried admiringly. “Say, 
ape! Some feather, what?” And then the 
chums fell upon each other for an old- 
time rough-house. 

After some minutes of that, Wally ex- 
claimed: “Does your father know?” 

“Not yet but soon—poor dear!” grinned 
‘Stanguey shamelessly. “This pays us for 
the four gold bars and the half stripe, 
doesn’t it? Gloats!” 

But Wally’s mind was on the other side 
of the situation. “Then the only merciful 
thing to do is to tell him, right off!” he 
said promptly and seriously. “Give him 
time to get over it, y’know; before the 
whole ship knows. It’ll half kill him, ’Stan- 
guey!” 

“Guess that’s so!” said ’Stanguey, after 
a moment’s reflection. “Get on something 
and we'll go.” 

It was with a very different tread than 
ever before that ’Stanguey mounted to the 
saluting deck of the dreadnought Montana 
and presented himself before the marine 
sentry at the quarters of Captain Norman 
Brooke, U. 8. N. 

“Ensign Brooke, of the ed Fleet, to see 
Captain Brooke!” he announced peremp- 
torily. The sentry tumbled inside, in 
haste, for that “Red Fleet” was no prayer 
for an interview, but a command! Pres- 
ently he came out and went in with ’Stan- 
guey under guard, as an enemy. Captain 
Brooke sat on the edge of his berth in 
pajamas, and no uniform but his gold-leaf 
cap. His eyes were wide awake and 
troubled. 

“T have the honor to report, sir, that you 
are sunk—half an hour ago, sir!” said 
*Stanguey saluting stiffly. 

He had scarcely time to hear Captain 
Brooke’s gasp—“Good Heavens, Norman!” 
when shouts and orders were ringing out 
from the bridge above, the alarm for Gen- 
eral Quarters sounding all over the dread- 


What you do- 


nought, its gong tapping ceaselessly over- 
head in the captain’s cabin, and the whoop 
of the battle-siren drowning everything. 
Evidently the searchlight had picked up 
that hostile Eagle-boat at last! 

“It’s all too late, sir!” 


id ‘Stanguey 


through the din. “Ther a plaster on 
you as big as a barrel head.” Then, with 
contrition and filial anxiety breaking 


through officialdom—‘Oh, Father! Anyone 
but you! But you were anchored farthest 
out. I didn’t know—but I feel almost as 
if I had struck you. I—” 

“Nonsense, Norman!” broke in Captain 
Brooke bluffly. Then, to the marine, to 
stop the din—‘Sound ‘Secure!’ ” 

He clapped his palms together distract- 
edly. “It’s pretty awful for me, this! But 
my—my pride is that it was you, Norm. 
and not some other man’s son. And what 
with may I ask?” he demanded truculently 
and with a revival of hope. “You had not 
a destroyer in your fleet.” 

_“With an LEagle-boat, Father,” said 
’Stanguey. “We had one, you know, but 
the Navy doesn’t think enough of them to 
even try to fight them. So I took a shot 
at it. Hid behind an island last night, to 
avoid your destroyers, and then attacked 
your dreadnoughts to-night. Couldn’t have 
done a thing without Dummy—Ensign 
Bickfield. He knows these waters like a 


sheep knows its pasture... . The Eagle- 
boat’s off Rockport Point now.” 
It wasn’t hard to see her! She lay in 


the searchlight beams, a fine mark for any 
five-inch; just a high, thin bow, a single 
signal mast, a slender funnel—but it was 
all too late to do anything about her. 

“An  Eagle-boat!” breathed Captain 
Brooke hoarsely, as if the miracle 
were almost too great to be believed. He 
kept looking at her out of the porthole 
as if he expected her, somehow, to vanish 
as mysteriously as she had come. 

“But it’s all perfectly good, Norm,” he 
said at length. “You carry an eighteen- 
foot Sims torpedo, don’t you? And a 
dead hit, at two thousand yards, with any 
kind of gunnery.” 

“Yes; and we're within fifteen hundred 
yards from that point, sir,” ‘Stanguey 
pointed out. 

“Neat!” exclaimed Captain Brooke with 
enthusiasm. “Even with every searchlight 
going, you’d have got us! Shake, my boy!” 

It was the proudest moment of ’Stan- 
guey’s life, that hearty congratulation from 
the old tiger who commanded a dread- 
nought! 

But he was to have a prouder one. Two 
weeks later, in an office in Washington, the 
Chief of Operations was discussing the re- 
cent attack and defense of Boston by the 
Red and Blue Fleets with the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, “I'd like to lay 
hands on about six of those Eagle-boats, 
if you can spare ’em, Admiral,” he was say- 
ing. 

“And why Eagle-boats, John? They’re 
no good for anything that J can discover!” 
retorted the Bunav. 

“Well; mebbe. But I’ve found a kid, 
at last, who seems to have some glimmer- 
ings of what they were originally designed 
for! I’m referring to young Brooke. Put 
his dad’s dreadnought out of action with 
one, by as pretty a piece of hide-and-go- 
seek among rocks as you ever saw! And 
the Blues lost Boston. Four dreadnoughts 
against three, off Rockport, as soon as the 
Reds could get there! So, if you can fix 
me up a flotilla of the pestilent Eaglets, 
I’m going to put young Brooke in charge 
of the lot and send him down to the 
Guantanamo fleet maneuvers this winter— 
and we'll see what we’ll see.” 

And that is why his classmates nick- 
named Ensign Norman Brooke, Jr. “Ad- 
miral” ’Stanguey, henceforth and forever 
more! 


In the next big Navy story. coming 
soon, Wally Radnor gets a new nick- 
name, “Goofer.” And gets, too, real 
glory for acting without orders! Hon- 
est. “Insubordinate,” the Admiral calls 
Wally, with a chuckle—and offers him 
a job any young gunnery shark would 
eat alive. Watch for the smoke of 
“The Conning Tower Teain.” 
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On the handball court or the basketball floor 
—indoors and outdoors—fast, sure play depends 
on footwork. And Keds are built for speed! 
There’s a model for every kind of sports wear 


Keds 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


These toe-strips ———ax@ Ee 


mean longer wear 
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‘Hootwork-- 


the secret of power and speed” 


says a world’s champion athlete 


in a booklet written for boys 


NDOORS and outdoors—on 
the hard wood of the gym- 

nasium floor as well as on the 
grass or clay of the tennis court 
—in every game where you 
have to cover ground fast — 
the saying of this great player 
holds good: ‘‘Shoes must be 
exactly right.”’ 

It’s no wonder that this great 
athlete plays in Keds! And 
that most champion players 
in many sports—championship 
teams from coast to coast—choose Keds. 

This new Keds special basketball shoe 
has a sure grip on the fastest 
floor. Its sole is non-slipping, 
lightand springy. Itis specially <q ™ 


Supports your instep 


built to absorb shocks that tire muscles. 

Keds uppers are light, too. But they’re 
strong, to protect against strains. And 
there’s the special Feltex innersole to 
keep your feet always coo] and com- 
fortable. 

Here’s a shoe that’s built for speed! 
Ask for Keds by name. But be sure the 
name Keds is on the shoe. There’s a 
model for every kind of sports wear, 
indoors and out. Keds come in all pop- 
ular styles at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 


United States Rubber Company 


“SPRING-STEP” 


This new special Keds 
basketball shoe és just 
what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s 
most famous basketball 
coaches. The diagram 
shows you why. The 
** Spring-Step’’ has a 
tough, sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your 
feet. Comes in white with 
black trim 


: Absorbs the shocks 


that tire leg muscles 


Feltex Innersole — 
Keeps your feet cool 
and comfortable 


Special sponge rubber 
arch cushion 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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With the 
Slotted 
Sprocket 


MADE, ak CSS 
TULIPSE MACHINE CO 
Gunther 
ba cry ics) 


Sure in an Emergency 
BRONZE BRAKE SHOES 


r an emergency—when a quick, 
sure stop is vital—you can de- 
pend on the bronze brake shoes 


to grip the steel inner hub of the 
Morrow Coaster Brake. The softer 
‘ bronze takes hold when it comes 
in contact with the harder steel 
—safety and certainty at all times. 


Only the Morrow has the Slotted Sprocket 
for the insertion of new spokes—the 31 
ball bearings—6 3-10 square inches of brak- 
ing surface and the Morrow expanding 
drum. All bicycle manufacturers nowsupply 


the Morrow. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


‘STURDY: SURE: 


we’ CLASS PINS \25_ 
FREE * (Se 7 CATALOG 

Desi; shi ade with si: Plate 2: 5 $2.75 

Parle at ea, LTTE UA 207 oe: S278 


tering, 2 colors enamel, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 


THIS CLASS PIN 25c. 


12 or more, Silver plate, Single pina S5cea, choice 2 colors en- 
amel, letters, date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 45cea. Single 
pins 85c.ea, Free Cat, shows Pins,Rings, Emblems 2Uc to $8ea, 


685 Metal ArtsCo.,Inc., 7737 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


2" ea; $4.00 doz, 
718 Bastian Bldg, Rochester, N.Y, 


Bunte Cough Drops before re- 
tiring stop the cough and enable 
you to sleep. Made of pure cane 
sugar, menthol and horehound. 
The menthol heals—the hore- 
hound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 


B , COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 


Ea: 
2 
20—Egypth 
| SEA 
405K Eleventh 


T 


iS 


pow CARDS 


‘We quickly teach 
you by mail,or at achool, 


J 
NS 


Jett DALN 
f 


in spare time. rmous de~ 
mand. future. Interesting 
\ work. Oldest and foremost school. 
EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
» N. 
ape ted ee fi se ES 


DETROIT 
151 Stimson 


Ave. 


> I WANT YO 


To sHow TO 


YOUR FRIENDS. 
THE WONDERFUL 


NEW GAME Torr(49) NINE 


SELLS AT $1. MAKE MONEY. WRITE TODA’ 
EDW. P, McCOLLOM, Box 263, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILD SHIP MODELS! 
sy to build and sell, Plans and in- 
Viking Gal- 


ARTS GUILD, 


Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 


OVIES IN THE HOME 


Write for interesting catalog of movie 


machines and films. Low prices. 
Pilgrim Co., 267 Spring St. Dept.AB, Medford, Mass. 


Do Wonderful Chemical | 
Tricks and Experiments 
i EMC Junior/ 


Make ink, dye cloth, test water and soil. 
Puzzle your friends with Magic Chemical 
Tricks; write secret letters with invisible 
ink, pour blue, brown and black liquid 
from a pitcher of water, make magic 
writing paper. It's all easy with this 
wonderful outfit, Always sold for 
50 cents but if you send us 
the names and addresses of ONLY 
five boys, we will send you DRG 
CHEMCRAFT JUNIOR for 
BIG BOOK FREE 
Chemcraft Chemist Mag- 


azine; fall, of experi- 
H] ments, stories and chem- 
feal Just write 
for it—it's free. 
The Porter Chemical Co. 
i 121 Summit Ave., 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
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The Cabin Jump 


(Continued from page 5) 


stretcher. They lifted Meigs on to it 
carefully and the procession started across 
the snowy field, Mr. Oliphant in front, 
Clayt McKenzie behind. Presently these 
two were relieved 
by others and 
Amold at Jength 
found his turn. 
He kept his place 
to the door of 
East Hall,and 
there Mr. Gray, 
Senior Master, re- 
lieved im, and 
Meigs passed from 
sight up the stair- 
way to the infirm- 
ary. The doctor ar- 
rived almost be- 
fore the shuffling 
steps of the bear- 
ers had gone be- 
yond hearing, his 
face aglow from 
his hurried walk 
across the village. 
He, too, disappeared. 
The group outside the 
entrance grew. Arnold 
found no interest in 
Sandy’s low - toned 
conversation, scarcely 
answered him; and 
presently Sandy 
moved off, leaving 
him to his silent, anx- 
ious waiting. 
Minutes pass- 
ed, how many Arnold 
couldn’t have said. 
The throng about the 
entrance grew. Then 
footsteps and voices 
beyond the turn of 
the stairs and silence 
fell outside. The doc- 
tor and Mr. Gray and Mr. Oliphant ap- 
peared, and one glance at their faces lifted 
the load from Arnold’s breast. “Slight con- 
cussion,” said the doctor, answering a 
score of unspoken questions. “Nothing 
serious. Be all right to-morrow or next 
day.” He pulled his coat collar up, nodded 


Pass, Catch 


and was off again, his black bag swinging. 

Halfway across the quadrangle Arnold 
stopped suddenly, looked blank, patted his 
pockets. 


He had forgotten something, 
but what was it? 
Then he remem- 
bered, and chuck- 
led as he thrust his 
chilled hands back 
into his pockets 
and went on. What 
he had forgotten 
were his skis and 
his poles, the skis 
at the foot of the 
jump, the poles— 

He stopped 
again, more 
abruptly than be- 
fore. The poles 
were up at the 
Cabin! How—why 
then memory 
came again to his 
aid. He had made 
the Cabin Jump! 
Incredulously he 
recalled it all now; 
the accident to 
Meigs, Sandy’s 
challenge, the rush 
down the slide, the 
soaring flight, the 
final spill. It was 
all rather unbe- 
lievable, and he 
shook his head as 
his aching feet 
prompted him for- 
ward once more. 
He had made the 
Cabin Jump, and 
he had not been 
afraid! Or had he? 
It was mighty con- 
fusing. Only one 
thing seemed certain to him as he gained 
the welcome warmth of the building, and 
that was that the next time there would 
be no hesitation. He was glad of that, glad 
if only for Meigs’ sake. Meigs would have 
felt pretty bad if his chum had showed 
the white feather! 


and Shoot! 


(Continued from page 28) 


plete surprise. One team particularly, 
early last season, anticipated an easy 
time. In the first few minutes of play, 
we took an eight or nine-point lead. Af- 
ter ten minutes, the opposing captain 
gasped out: “Gee, you have a great 
team!” At the end of the half we were 
ahead 22 to 8, and the other team needed 
eighteen minutes between halves to re- 
cover wind enough to play. We won the 
game 33 to 15. 


Why the Navy Trimmed Us 


E kept on winning, until our final 
record showed 18 won and 2 lost. 


| We dropped one game to the Navy early 


in the season, and one to Pennsylvania in 
mid-season. In some ways the Navy con- 
test was the most exciting of the year, 
even though it was not a conference game. 
And it tipped me off to a new trick in 
strategy. 

The Navy was ahead at the end of the 
half, 12 to 11. In the first part of the sec- 
ond period, we hit our stride and scored 18 
points to the midshipmen’s one. That put 
us in the lead, 29 to 13. In the meantime, 
Mannheim, our six feet, five and three- 
quarters-inch center, and Lorch, our fast- 
est guard, went out of the game on four 
personal fouls. With a minute and a 
quarter to play, we were still leading 29 
to 19. During that final minute and a 
quarter, the Navy scored 11 points and 
won the game 30 to 29. It was an almost 
unhear-of performance. 

Right then I resolved that in future I’d 
pull out my players after three personal 


fouls, and save them to stop rallies. Play- 
ers make personal fouls because they are 
tired and unable to handle themselves 
cleanly. Give them a rest and they'll be 
able to go back into the game at a crucial 
moment and play hard with little like- 
lihood of making a fourth personal foul. 

Against Cornell, last year, we bumped 
into a similar rally, but were able to 
check it. At the half we led, 22 to 9. In 
the second period I took two men out be- 
cause they had three personal fouls. Later, 
Cornell started a magnificent rally, and 
pushed the score up to 23 to 25. Mann- 
heim was tiring, and our play was suf- 
fering as a result. I gave Mannheim a 
four-minute rest while a fresh center went 
in with instructions to tell the other 
four players to rest themselves by feeding 
the ball continually to him. They did 
this, content to play defensively without 
trying to score. Then I sent Mannheim 
back in. He started a scoring rally that 
gave us a 32 to 23 victory. I was ready 
to return our other two men, by this time 
thoroughly refreshed, but they weren’t 
needed. 


“Pass Anywhere” Is Our Rule 


Mos of our games we won by large 
scores. In nearly every game we 
exhausted our opponents in the first 15 
minutes and were able to run away from 
them in the second half. That’s the whole 
story—we owe nothing to charts or dia- 
grams or plays in which A passes to B in 
Area X. As long as my men follow the 
fundamentals of good floor work, they are 
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at liberty to pass to anyone. On the tip- 
off, Mannheim knocks the ball sideways 
or backwards to one of our forwards who 
is already on the run. If the other team 
gets “wise” to this opening, Mannheim 
tips the ball over the opposing center’s 
outstretched hands. From that point on 
we pass, catch and shoot until we make a 
basket or lose the ball. And the minute 
we lose the ball, instead of retiring to the 
middle of the court, we are “on top” of 
our opponents to get the ball back. 
Columbia players, by the way, are in- 
structed not to “crab” decisions. Only the 
captain is permitted to speak to the ref- 
eree. He’s taught to hang onto his tem- 
per, too. Crabbing*hurts a fellow’s game. 
So much for the story of Columbia’s 
success last year. The style of play I have 
described was taught to me fifteen years 
ago by Harry Fisher. During the ten years 
he coached at Columbia, his team won 
four Eastern intercollegiate champion- 
ships, tied for one, and took two seconds. 
Then Fisher went to the Army (whose 
chief ambition then, as now, was to beat 
the Navy) and he turned out’ teams that 


defeated the middies three years in suc- 
cession. 

Whether or not your team uses the five- 
man defense, remember the fundamentals. 
Learn to pass, catch and shoot. Keep on 
the jump. Try no fancy shots for the bas- 
ket—close-ups are surer. Play smoothly, 
easily, effortlessly. Don’t dribble unless 
you have a clear path to the basket: 

You'll win games. 


Want This Basketball Reprint? 


Tue American Boy still has left a few 
reprints of “What’s Your Basketball Aver- 
age?” the basketball article that appeared 
in the January, 1926, issue of this maga- 
zine. Mighty helpful, and interesting to 
any basketball player or fan. Craig Ruby, 
University of Illinois basketball coach, 
supplied the information for it. If you 
haven't seen it, send us your name, your 
complete address, and a two-cent stamp 
and we'll mail you a copy. Address Bas- 
ketball Editor, Ton Amertcan Boy Mag- 
azine, 650 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Mark Tidd in Palestine 


(Continued from page 18) 


“but that hain’t what we’re g-goin’ to do, 
We're goin’ to s-S-stick to Said, that’s 
what. I dunno but what I’ve seen about 
all I need to s-s-see of this p-place. Any- 
how we can come back later if we want 
to. My idee is that we g-git out of here 
quick.” 

“What good ’ll that do if our driver 
is tellin’ the enemy whatever we do?” 

“T cal’'late to show you,” says Mark. 
“And here’s what we'll do. We'll git up 
early to-morrow m-mornin’ and d-drive to 
Bethlehem.” 

“I don’t see no sense in that,” says Tal- 
low. 

“L-likely not,” says Mark, “but you all 
git ready to d-drive to Bethlehem at s- 
seven o'clock to-morrow, m-mornin’ jest 
the same.” 

“But,” says Professor Rod, “what_ef- 
ficient purpose will that serve? Why 
Bethlehem? I fail to follow you.” 

“There’s t-things about it ‘ll git clearer 
as we go along,” says Mark, and with 
that he motioned to me to walk off leav- 
ing them to argue about it if they wanted 
to. We kept to ourselves for a while just 
to stop others from bothering us, and 
then we saw our chauffeur coming along 
and Mark went up to him real friendly 
and told him we wanted to go to Beth- 
lehem. 

“You be to the hotel,” says Mark, “at 
h-half p-past eight.” 

I nudged Mark and says, “You mean 
seven.” 6 

“Mind, half p-past eight,” Mark says 
again without paying any attention to me. 

So I kept my mouth shut, knowing 
Mark had some sort of a notion, but I 
didn’t know what. And when he gets a 
notion he keeps it to himself till he gets 
ready to tell you what it is. Just you 
try to pry something out of him sometime 
that he doesn't want to tell you, and see 
how far you get! Mark talked to the 
man a while and then we went back to 
the hotel, and there wasn’t much of any- 
thing doing the rest of the day and even- 
ing, except that Mark told Said what had 
happened and Said said he better go off 
by himself. But Mark wouldn’t have 
that, and there the matter rested. 


EXT morning Mark had us all up and 
dressed early, and our baggage down, 
and we went out and got in the car—but 
it wasn’t the car we’d had before nor the 
driver. Then I began to see what Mark 
was up to with his seven o’clock and his 
half past eight. But I didn’t say any- 
thing. And then Mark says loud to the 
driver, “You d-drive us to Bethlehem,” 
and off we started. We went up the hill 
and turned a few corners, and then Mark 
taps the driver and says, “We was m-mis- 
taken about goin’ to Bethlehem. It was 
Nablus we cal’lated to go to.” 
The professor kind of reared back and 
wanted to know what we was going to 
Nablus for and Mark says he was going 


there because it wasn’t Bethlehem, and 
anyhow Nablus was an interesting place. 

We kept on going and left the city by 
the Damascus Gate and drove through a 
pretty barren and rocky country for a 
while until we came to the village of El- 
Bireh and then the Wadi Jifna, which is 
a kind of an oasis, and Mr. Tidd was all 
excited on account of its having been cap- 
tured once by Vespasian; and they say 
that Joshua’s grave is near there, and we 
kept on going through some other villages 
and places until we got to Mt. Gerizim 
and saw Jacob’s Well, and we passed 
Joseph’s Tomb, too. It seems like some- 
body important is buried almost every- 
where you look. Along about there we 
turned west and got into a pretty nice 
kind of a valley with mountains rearing 
up on their hind legs all around, and then 
we came to Nablus, which is a big city. 

We went to a hotel where there were a 
lot of rugs hung around in the dining 
room, and had some oranges and cooked 
cucumbers and veal and flies. And then 
we went out to walk around a little in the 
bazaars. It was kind of hard getting 
through the narrow streets on account of 
so many camels kneeling around every- 
where and trying to bite the seat out of 
your pants as you went past. 

Our driver took us into a sweetmeat 
shop that was as nice and clean as you 
could ask, and we saw a fellow making a 
kind of a pastry. He took dough and 
rolled it as thin as he could with a rolling 
pin that looked like a broom handle, and 
when it was as thin as he could get it 
that way he picked it up by the corners 
and waved it in the air. It kept getting 
thinner and thinner until it was just like 
tissue paper. Then he got a pan and kept 
folding the dough in on itself till it looked 
like some kind of a big bubble, and he 
poured some icing on it and put it in to 
bake. It fairly made your mouth water. 

We waited till there were some fresh 
ones done and each of us had one, and I 
want to say I never had any pastry till 
just then, It melted in your mouth, and 
Mark Tidd was all for staying right there 
and never going away again. He said that 
food just suited him and he could live on 
it for months. But we didn’t stay. We 
bought us some soap made out of olive 
oil, but I don’t know why we did. All this 
took about an hour, and then we were 
ready to go on again, and Mark said we 
were going to Nazareth. 

It was all right with me where we went, 
just so long as we were getting further 
away from Bauer and One-Eye. It was a 
slick ride over mountains and such like, 
and then across the plains of Esdraelon, 
Nazareth was way up on a mountain, and 
it is about the nicest place I was ever in. 
Down below are the plains of Galilee, and 
the mountains are all around the other 
way, and you could sce right to the Medi- 
terranean if there weren’t so many moun- 
tains between. (Continued on page 44) 
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In DAILY use in the home, Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 486 has ful- 
filled the promises made for it in labora- 
tory tests. More than a year’s study 
of the performance of this battery in 
the hands of the public has shown that 
it is the most satisfactory and most 
economical “B” battery ever developed. 
All loud-speaker sets require Heavy- 
Duty batteries—and the Layerbilt has 
proved itself absolutely the best of 
them all. 

If you are now using the smaller, 
Light-Duty batteries, the Eveready 
Layerbilts will give you twice the ser- 
vice, though they do not cost anything 
like twice as much, If you are already 
using Heavy-Duties, the Layerbilt, the 
longest lasting Heavy-Duty ever built, 
will run your set at least 25% longer, 
and again you will save money. Unless 
Eveready Layerbilts are connected to 
your set, you are spending more on “B” 
batteries than you should, and you can 
have no idea how good a “B” battery 
can be. The Layerbilt holds a surprise 
in store for you. 

Eveready Layerbilt’s unequaled ser- 
vice is due to its unique construction. 
All other dry cell “B” batteries are 
made of cylindrical cells, with many 
soldered connections, and a great deal 
of space is wasted between the cells. 


“B” batteries 


The Layerbilt is built up of layers of 
flat current-producing elements, that 
make connection with each other auto- 
matically, and that fill all available 
space inside the battery case. It is every 
inch a battery. In it you get more active 
materials than in any other battery and 
the Layerbilt construction makes those 
materials more efficient in current 
production. 

Those are the reasons why the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt has proved itself the 
longest lasting, most economical and 
reliable “B” battery ever built. 

Just remember this about “B” bat- 
teries— Heavy-Duty batteries are more 
economical than the smaller Light-Duty 
batteries on all loud-speaker sets, and 
the patented exclusive Eveready Layer- 
bilt No. 486 is the most economical 
of all. 
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The Battle of the Big Bend 


(Continued from page 15) 


floor, was almost unbearable—and they 
were still twelve hundred feet high. Not 
an indication of any lessening in the 
flames, either—soon the linen on the up- 
per wing would be tearing, as well as 
burning away— 

Eyes bleary, breath torn from his nos- 
trils by the side slip, Russ fought grimly, 
blindly, on. The leather of his boots, it 
seemed, was charring too, and the smoke 
was beginning to nauseate him. He felt 
as though his feet were being toasted— 
and the upper wing, right in the path of 
the upward blown flames, was continuing 
to burn away. Soon it would become im- 
possible to keep it up there—and then 
their fate would be sealed. 

As though in a nightmare, he felt a grip 
on his shoulder. He turned blindly, in 
time to see Norton, hands on the cowl- 
ing of his cockpit, calmly climb out. In 
a second Russ, scarcely believing his eyes, 
saw the set-faced flyer hanging over noth- 
ingness by his hands. Then, bit by bit, 
Norton eased himself along as he dangled 
beside the fuselage. Soon he was hanging 
by the cowling of Farrell’s cockpit—then 
he had swung to the lower wing on the 
upper side of the ship. 

Now he was holding himself by a center 
section strut. And in his hand was the 
fire extinguisher which was placed on the 
cowling. Russ himself could not have 
used it because he could not reach the 
motor. 

Russ fought for consciousness as_he 
kept the ship in its slip and watched Nor- 
ton. With one arm crooked around the 
forward center section strut, the sleeve on 
it burning before Farrell’s anguished eyes, 
Norton leaned above that furnace of heat 
and thrust the extinguisher down as far 
as he could. Methodically he pumped 
away, while the flesh of one arm cooked 
and his eyelashes and eyebrows singed 
away. 

Still up seven hundred feet, with a crip- 
pled right wing, charring struts, melting 
motor—and Norton pumped on, hanging 
limply with his arm around the strut and 
his feet on the lower wing runway. The 
smoke was lessening gradually. 

It was gone. Russ, tortured almost be- 
yond endurance, saw through bleary eyes 
that Norton was almost unconscious, 
slumped against the fuselage but holding 
to his strut like grim death. Russ must 
keep his wits until they got down—fig- 
ures were rushing crazily below them— 
the world was spinning in a very peculiar 
manner—gosh, that pain—the ground! 

Every bit of strength in his superb 
body, and all the will power he possessed, 
were used as he forced himself into mo- 
mentary clear-headedness. The fire was 
out—he dived for a moment, fighting to 
keep that right wing from drooping. He 
tried to make a good landing, but the 
wheels hit first, 

As the ship bounced, Russ himself lost 
consciousness, thankful for the blackness 
that gave him relief from pain. 

It was only a minute later when he 
came to, in the ambulance. And on the 
opposite cot was Norton, with Major 
Evers standing on the step behind as they 
rushed for Marfa. 

“You're a blamed good flyer, Farrell,” 
stated Norton, and no one would have 
suspected that one arm was a mass of 
raw, reddened flesh. 

“Norton,” Russ said weakly, “you did 
the nerviest thing—” 

“Applesauce!” bayed Norton contemp- 
tuously. “I had to save my own skin, 
didn’t I? I crave no compliments, and 
flowers can be omitted.” 

And those were exactly his sentiments 
when he returned to the flight four days 
later, two days following Russ’ return to 
duty. The giant’s arm was still bandaged, 
and he could not fly for several days. But 
at the first meal, when the airmen tried 
to congratulate him and make him a 
member of the gang, Norton’s eyes grew 
grim and his leonine black head went 
back. 

“Listen,” he said levelly, his eyes play- 
ing around the table, “just because it was 
necessary for me to climb around to save 
my neck doesn’t change things in the 
least. It doesn’t make me anybody dif- 


ferent than I was, nor does it call for any 
sloppy love feast as far as I’m concerned.” 

And he went his way as before, keeping 
to himself, and showing every hour of the 
day exactly how little the friendship or 
even the companionship of the others 
meant to him. 


ND for the week which followed, that 

4 atmosphere of hostility generated by 
him became more and more oppressive as 
the flyers’ nerves were drawn tighter and 
tighter under the strain. By day the 
planes roared on their ceaseless patrols, 
and by night the searchlights pierced the 
sky as the ships flew above the mountains 
and above the canyons that held pools 
of shadow. It was a cruel ordeal—flying 
themselves ragged, while they waited 
tensely for the coming of the climax— 
which didn’t come. Always on the alert, 
marooned there in the shadow of the 
silent mountains. It was no wonder that 
nerves grew frayed under the physical and 
mental strain of it all. In Marfa, Graves, 
like a spider at the center of a net of 
wires reaching all over the country, waited 
and watched and read the reports of a 
hundred agents, from Mexico to Chicago. 
And ever in his incisive, impersonal way, 
he lashed the flyers into ceaseless watch- 
fulness. Not a man left the post—night 
and day they must be ready, and always 
one ship was in the air. 

And somehow Norton’s presence at the 
table, like that of a sardonic spectre at the 
feast, was a thorn in the flesh of the driven 
airmen. His silent, but dominant pres- 
ence was like a heavy load on their spirits, 
and some grew to hate him. 

Russ, eager and sensitive as a high- 
strung thoroughbred, felt it all more 
keenly than most; for Norton had saved 
his life—and the man interested Farrell 
mightily. Word had come from Washing- 
ton that Norton had been ordered to the 
flight, correctly enough—but there had 
been no explanation. - Was he there on 
special duty, reporting to some mysterious 
personage high in the councils of the gov- 
ernment? There was some extraordinary 
reason for his presence—that was sure. 

Still the flying went on, and nothing 
happened. And every man knew that 
something was bound to happen sooner or 
later—and they grew thin-faced and hol- 
low eyed waiting for it. Often, at night, 
Russ sat out under the stars with Benson, 
and soaked in the peace of the towering 
mountains and the starlit border night 
as Benson talked of books and far places 
and life as it was lived the world around, 
It opened up a new world to Russ, which 
was to mean much to him later—and_ it 
was a life saver to the taut young pilot 
whose nerves were drawn to the breaking 
pomt. One night, without any ex- 
planation whatever, Norton sat down be- 
side them. For an hour he sat and 
smoked, and talked a little about Egypt 
with Benson. Then, without a word of 
explanation, he left. But somehow Russ 
felt better about him after that—as though 
Norton had admitted he was human. 

Then, one evening when a light rain 
was falling, Graves came rushing into the 
airdrome in a big car. Russ was taking off 
on the six-to-eight patrol, and could not 
wait. Two hours in the fine rain thot 
tortured his face, and he was back. As he 
came up to the line he saw a figure in the 
hangar, and knew it was Norton. The 
lights were on, and he was tinkering with 
his ship. 

At headquarters Captain Kennard told 
him the news. 

“Graves had word from an agent in 
Mexico that something seems to be afoot,” 
he said tersely. “A gang of foreigners 
gathered at Cari Mana. Good landing 
field there, but no ships. Where they 
come from, nobody knows. But it looks 
as though things would break to-night— 
praise be!” 

“Fine!” Russ exploded, eyes burning in 
his drawn face. 

He ran out to look over his ship. Must 
see that the machine guns were O. K., and 
everything shipshape. The rain had_ 
stopped, but it was the only ship on the 
line. And Norton was standing next to it. 

“Your front drift wire’s pretty loose,” he 
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stated in his deep voice, and somehow his 
eyes seemed to be like two coals in his 
head. He was literally afire, and that 
queer magnetism that radiated from him 
seemed more pronounced than ever. 

As Russ inspected his ship, the others 
were trundled out, until finally all seven 
hounds of the air were waiting in line, as 
though crouched for the spring after their 
prey. The flyers waited impatiently as 
the hours dragged on. 

At eleven o’clock the telephone rang. It 
was Graves, and Captain Kennard lis- 
tened. 

“Right!” he barked, and whirled to his 
men. “Three ships started from Mexico 
loaded with aliens—landed:at Cari Mana 
and got ’em,” he snapped. “We have less 
than an hour to cover this half of the Big 
Bend. You all know your places—let’s 
go!” 

Norton was out before the captain had 
finished, and Russ was close behind him. As 
he got to his ship, Norton’s motor was 
running, and he took 
off with less than a 


Grim-faced and bleak-eyed, he measured 
the distance with his eyes. Then, with the 
Liberty going wide open, he dived slightly. 
The speedmeter crept up to one hundred 
sixty miles—and the stick came back and 
his foot jammed right rudder on. 

In a perfect right wing turn, the ship 
swooped upward and to the right. For just 
a minute he had his bead, and his guns 
spat forth their drumming song. He had 
stolen a march on Norton, and for a mo- 
ment he thought he had won. The ship 
above him faltered, and then went into a 
dive. Had he hit the gigantic pilot, he 
wondered. 

If he had, Norton came to himself 
quickly, and the upper ship zoomed for 
altitude. Russ, his heart pounding as he 
realized the duel ahead with an experi- 
enced air fighter, saw that he was only 
eight hundred feet high. Norton was about 
a thousand—but Norton had no observer, 
and he had Benson and his guns in the 
back seat. That made it a little more 
even. 

And on Russ’ broad 


minute’s warm-up. He 
had no observer, being 
an extra pilot. Russ got 
his motor going, and 
Benson was ready in 
the back seat as he 
warmed up the big 
twelve-cylinder Liberty. 
The airdrome was 
flooded with light from 
the landing searchlight, 


and the other one’s you can, 
beam shot straight up- 
ward into the sky. longer!” 
OT another ship 
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ately. Russ wondered 
why— 
He cut his throttle as 
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shoulders rested full re- 
sponsibility for holding 
the border that night. 

Norton came hurtling 
down at him, | now, 
streaks of fire flaming 
from his guns. Russ 
twisted his ship desper- 
ately to the right, to 
give Benson a shot. He 
was still all right, as he 
banked around to catch 
a shot as Norton hur- 
tled by. 

But Norton was too 
wise for that. Before 
coming too close he 
zoomed again, holding 
his altitude. Russ chan- 
delled around quickly, 
and let go. No effect, 
apparently, and he used 


Jimmy Jennings rushed 
excitedly over to him. 

“Every motor’s had the whole dog-gone 
ignition system jimmed up, and we can’t 
get started for half an hour!” the slim 
young ace raved. “What do you know—” 

“I do know!” shouted Russ, and in a 
split-second it came to him. Norton! He 
had prowled around the hangar, so they’d 
said, for nearly two hours, pretending to 
work on his ship—only reason he hadn’t 
jimmed up Russ’, too, was because Russ 
had been on patrol. Russ jerked a thumb 
skyward toward Norton’s plane, his eyes 
blazing fiercely. 

Jimmy understood. 

“And T’ll bet he’ll stay up there and use 
his guns to keep anybody from taking 
off!” raved Farrell. “It’s sure as death 
and taxes—L 2’s in on it and wants ’em to 
have a clear path to come over—” 

He stopped there. Norton was circling 
above the airdrome, and right then his 
ship went into a dive, and a stream of bul- 
lets flashed into the ground several hun- 
dred yards away. A warning not to take 
off—why, he could pick off those ships 
like flies as they started from the ground. 

But Russ, at a time like that, was not 
just a flyer. He was gripped with a fierce 
resolution that had no tinge of fear or 
self-interest in it. Norton might figure he 
didn’t understand, or something, and let 
him get into the air. 

He gave his big Douglas the gun, and 
took the air. 

Norton was circling above him, and 
now diving down. Russ flew on, climbing 
slowly, as though totally unconscious of 
anything extraordinary. In a moment Nor- 
ton was parallel with him, but two hun- 
dred feet higher. In the light of the ex- 
haust flame his face was clearly visible. He 
motioned Russ downward, and patted his 
guns significantly. 

Russ stared, as though in total lack of 
comprehension, and waved, meanwhile 
climbing for dear life. Again Norton mo- 
tioned downward, and patted his guns. His 
sardonic grin, Russ could see. The other 
ships helpless for half an hour—then, if 
they tried to take off, Norton to hold the 
fort long enough to let the smugglers 
through, and give them the chance to fly 
to Mexico—it was a perfect scheme. 

Russ made ready. There was the man 
who had saved his life, and never had duty 
been so hard. But he must do what should 
be done. 


the instant’s respite to 
climb still further. 

There started the real battle. The 
two great ships twisted and turned 
like outlaws of the sky, their motors bel- 
lowing wide open and their guns spitting 
fire. The exhaust flames described circles 
in the night, and it seemed to the white- 
faced Farrell that the universe itself must 
be shaking with the din. From the rear 
seat, Benson was coolly pumping shots 
whenever he had the opportunity. Diving, 
zooming, chandelling, the two monsters of 
the air fought their duel to the death. 

There were several flyers who could 
have flown as well as Russ Farrell flew 
that night, but none who could have flown 
better. Under his magic hand his Douglas 
was like a tiny scout as he stood it on its 
tail or sent it shrieking downward or 
turned it so abruptly that it was half on 
its back. Bullet holes in the wings and 
his windshield shattered—still he himself 
was untouched. 

Four minutes—five, the ferocious strug- 
gle continued. Norton never got too close, 
because he was afraid of the guns in the 
rear cockpit. But it seemed as if Russ 
could not hit him—and Norton had nearly 
four hundred feet advantage in altitude 
now— 

Then Farrell, like an emotionless statue 
in the front cockpit, saw his desperate op- 
portunity, and knew he must take it. He’d 
be forced to the ground soon—Norton 
couldn’t miss all the time as he dived 
downward. He’d be bound to get position 
eventually, despite all Russ could do. 

He was zooming upward from a dive, 
and Russ, too, was in a dive—and only 
six hundred feet high. Farrell, his eyes 
blazing as he forgot everything but his 
objective, eased back on the stick. Nor- 
ton was behind and above him, zooming 
upward. 

The Douglas swept upward in a great 
are, and Russ was scarcely conscious that 
he was hanging upside down as he 
squinted along his guns. For a second the 
other ship loomed before them—and he 
held his ship there on its back, perilously 
close to the ground. His fingers never left 
the machine gun control. A hundred shots 
or more he sent on their way, while his 
boyish face looked older than timé itself 
as he thought of Norton huddled over 
that blazing motor a week before. Yet it 
must be done— 


And it was done. As Norton’s ship 
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Mark up your score 
every month— 


we send you the 


| ioe us send you a score board that 
tells a more fascinating story 
than any world series board ever will! 

A month-by-month score board of 
your height and weight. Hang it in 
your room. Mark up your record every 
month. See how you’re gaining—how 
you’re beating out the other fellows. 

There’s nothing quite as thrilling as 
this knowledge of progress. It means 
you’re building up to be a star—a 
figure in college life—a leader in busi- 
ness. For you’ve got to have brisk 
health and boundless energy to make 
your mark. Andsteady,monthly gains 
on your score board are the best signs 
that you’re getting into this sound 
physical trim. | 

You can show these gains, too. It’s 
just a matter of a few simple, common 
sense training rules. You must have 
plenty of sleep. Fresh air, exercise and 
good food are also most important. 
Live that way and you’re almost 
bound to win! 

You'll also want a drink that boosts 
your score. And that drink is Instant 
Postum, made with milk. It’s both 
delicious and healthful. Blended of 
roasted whole wheat and bran 
—a real man’s drink. MA 


score board free! 


fragrant drink. A drink that builds you 
up. For it brings you the nourishing 
milk and the grain elements of the 
Postum. You'll like-the Postum flavor, 
even if you don’t like plain milk. And 
with this splendid mealtime drink, you 
won’t break training by drinking coffee 
or tea—both bad for you because they 
contain caffein. Caffein is a drug. 
It jangles your nerves, tends to 
upset your digestion and keeps you 
out of condition generally. You can’t 
afford to risk your standing by using 
drinks that contain it. 

We’ll stake you to your first week’s 
supply of Instant Postum, free—and 
send you a score board with it. Mark 
up yourscore. Stick to Instant Postum, 
made with milk, for the month—and 
see what your score board tells you. 
Then you'll agree that it’s the drink 
for the chap who’s out to win! 

Just one more thing about this score 
board. It’s also a world’s record score 
board. Gives you the world’s records 
in every important sport right where 
you can refer to them in a second. Send 
in the coupon now for the Postum and 
the score board. 


IL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Just add hot milk and a little 
sugartoInstant Postum.Almost | 
like magicyou havea steaming, 
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Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 


Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
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Posrum Crreat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 


my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


My Personal Score Board an 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 


sw State.coneerenn 


the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 


In 


i 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells | 
i 


Canada, address Canaptan Postum Crreat Co, 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


20 minutes. 
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A‘Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


This is one of the greatest of all holds practiced in’ 
wrestling. You have your opponent’s right arm 
barred with your left hand and his left arm barred 
with a leg scissor hold. He is helpless. It is a good 
hold for self defense, where you might wish to hold 
your man under control for some time. Try it on 
your brother or a friend today, and see how com- 
pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 
c | thousands of wrestling holds which 

vary from simple grips to the 
deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler farang a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 
GOTCH and FARMER 
BURNS. 


Farmer Burns, the 
“father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the great 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. These men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, anda man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and 
body builder in the world. 
It breeds quickness,vigor, 
endurance, bravery, ali 
the manly qualities that 
men defer to and women 
admire. It developsevery 
muscle in your body. It 
gives you poise. You can 
lay the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off, Begin today, 


Minute reproduction of the 
large clear photographs 
which accompany every les- 
son. In each photograph 
eitherFrankGotchorFarm- 
er Burns appears as one 
of the contestants, assur- 
ing absolute accuracy. 


BurnsSchool 
1051 Rail 

way Exchange Bldg. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Ple: nd 
withi 


FREE 


The first step is to send thecoupon 
for Farmer Burns’ free wrestling 
It is packed full of in- 
formation about wrestling and 
wrestlers. Valuable tricks are 


at, once 


and MAIL IT NOW. 
Be sure to give age. 


1051 Rail- 
way Exchange 
Building 

Omaha, 


eb. 


Quick to stick—mends cellulod 
toys, furniture, leathor goods, 
brie“a-brac, ote. 100 and 15e sizes. 
Sold by 10c stores, Hardware, Drug 
and Grocery Stores or l5e size by 
mail, In tubes and in bottles. 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
floated downward, out of control, Farrell’s 
ship swooped downward and out of the 
loop. The ground seemed within inches, 
almost, as he fought to pull the ship out. 
It was the airdrome—they’d been right 
over it. Would the ship never come out? 
They were going to crash head on—there 
wasn’t a chance. 

For a wild instant he gave up hope. 
Then he shouted wildly as he felt the ship 
come level, and the wheels bounce it ter- 
rifically. Inches had meant the difference 
between life and death—and they had 
won. 

Norton had too, if saving his life was a 
partial victory. Farrell relaxed weakly as 
he saw that fluttering ship level off for a 
second as Norton moved in the cockpit, 
and crash on one wing as the flyers below 
rushed toward it. 

Russ, weak from the reaction, found 
Norton in the ambulance, shot through 
the shoulder. The flyers surrounded him 
while the mechanics worked like mad on 
the ships. The big reserve man had an un- 
readable look in his dark eyes as he saw 
Farrell. 

“T should have got you at the first,” he 
said calmly. “Somehow I couldn’t. You 
got me first crack. I was bleeding from 
then on.” 

Russ could think of nothing to say. 
Kennard broke the silence by saying: 

“Tt will go easier with you if you tell 


“What do I care about myself?” blazed 
Norton. “I’m proud of what I tried to do 
—and ashamed because I didn’t do it!” 

There was the glow of fanaticism in his 
eyes as he said it, and Kennard shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“J will tell you one thing, though,” Nor- 
ton said in a half whisper, as though weak- 


ening fast. “They won’t come over to- 


night—now.” 

That was all he was to say, then, or in 
the months spent flat on his back in a 
military hospital, recovering from severe 
wounds. The flyers, naturally, did not take 
his word that night, and within a half 
hour all but Russ had gone to guard the 
river. Russ’ ship was riddled with bullets, 
and unfit to fly. 

Shortly after midnight the word came 
by radio that the three ships had turned 
back into Mexico, and as patrol ship after 
patrol ship returned for gas they remained 
at the airdrome. At three in the morning, 
the last one was back, and as the weary 
airmen gathered in a group, Graves, ap- 
parently as fresh and keen as ever, was 
there to thank them. 

“Norton, evidently, was hired by this 
gang,” Graves said. “And he’s half Italian. 
To many people—to foreigners especially 
—our restriction of immigration is an en- 
tirely unwarranted measure, a crime that 
keeps poor Europeans from the advantages 
of this prosperous country. Norton’s pe- 
culiar—a fanatic—and I don’t doubt_ his 
sincerity. He’s a bona fide reserve officer, 
of course, and had influence enough to get 
himself ordered here. 

“The smuggling ships turned back, evi- 
dently, when they caught sight of our 
planes. Thank you all, gentlemen. I think 
the end is near. Russ, it had better be, 
for your sake. Because if there’s any dirty 
work ahead, I don’t doubt you're destined 
to be in it up to the neck, whether any- 
one else is or not! I’m glad I’m not red- 
headed!” 


Next month Russ plunges full tilt 
into “The Mine, the Mob and May- 
field.” It’s another stirring tale of the 
Border Patrol. 


The Saving of the Show 


(Continued from page 22 


but I been feelin’ awful mean by spells 
lately—guess I need an operation of some 
sort. That’s why I been so dcg-gone orn- 
ery. I’m naturally scrappy, an’ feelin’ 
mean made me scrappier. "Tain’t no ex- 
cuse, but that’s what kep’ me pitchin’ in- 
tuh everyone, includin’ Paulson. Then 
when he fired me, and give the job tuh 
you, jes’ a kid, I went wild. And I took 
tuh drinkin’—and thinkin’ up ways of get- 
tin’ even. 

“T did smoke up the town about Soto— 
and lied about you. I wanted to see the 
whole dog-gone Sanders Show ruined, if 
I could. No excuse for it. I’m jest tellin’ 
yuh. Drink, and everything, made me 
forgit I was a man—and a showman.” 
Slowly, regretfully, he repeated: “Matt, I 
clean forgot I was a showman. 

“When I go in after Soto, which I’m 
doin’ right now, I hope he charges, that I 
git him, and that when he drops he drops 
on top o’ me. I see Gib Lee a little while 
ago, and he tells me about you runnin’ in 
the menagerie tent and lettin’ Soto charge 
yuh tuh keep him from lettin’ the cats 
out. That sort o’-—made me remember 
what I’d been sayin’, and sobered me up. 
And now, when I think o’ what’s goin’ on 
down there—” 

“What?” barked Matt, his body sud- 
denly rigid. 

“Tt hadn’t started yet when I left,” 
Bromwell said in low tones, his eyes 
sweeping the swamp as though to avoid 
Matt’s. “But there came a couple o’ fights 
when some town guys started razzin’ cir- 
cus men; then they worked intuh bigger 
ones; and what with Soto bein’ loose and 
everybody scared tuh death, everybody 
was armin’ themselves with anything from 
a forty-five to a crowbar, and there’s 
gonna be, or is now, a clem between a lot 
o’ starved show maniacs and a lot o’ ber- 
serk rubes that’s put a smear on the cir- 
cus business fur years!” 

Matt’s face whitened. It looked like— 
the end. That was the reason Paulson 
and the rest hadn’t come—they were try- 
ing to save the show! And old Soto, the 
killer, was the immediate cause. What he 
had done had snapped the nerves of the 
overwrought troupers—and the fear of 
him, roving the countryside, seemingly 


unkillable, had fanned into flame the em- 
bers smouldering within the breasts of the 
Fallville folk. 

“T’m goin’ in,” Bromwell said briefly, as 
though entering that swamp was a mere 
constitutional. 

“T’m going with you!” stated Matt. He 
was white-faced, but his voice was steady. 
Two men might stand a chance to stop 
the outlaw monster—and stopped old So- 
to must be! If he and Bromwell could 
tush down to the lot, and tell everybody 
Soto was dead, it might stop the clem en- 
tirely. 

Bromwell did not say a word when Matt 
announced his decision. Guns in hand, the 
two plunged into the swamp. 

The water was almost knee deep, and 
the mud sucked at their feet as though 
trying to drag them down. They walked 
cautiously, testing the ground before put- 
ting their full weight on it. Not only the 
danger of quicksand was to be thought of, 
but a sudden drop into a deep hole might 
wet the ammunition Matt was carrying in- 
side his flannel shirt. F 

They were fifteen feet apart, and as soon 
as they had penetrated twenty feet into 
the undergrowth Bromwell let out a sten- 
torian roar. 

“Soto!” 

Matt followed his lead, and alternately 
they shouted. Soto would know their 
voices. Probably he’d be more inclined to 
charge Matt than Bromwell, the young 
showman was thinking. Soto had been 
pretty loyal to Bromwell. 

Sudenly Bromwell yelled: 

“Listen!” 

Matt froze in his tracks. And from afar 
came the noise of a body crashing through 
the undergrowth. Then there rolled across 
the swamp the battle call of Old Soto. He 
was on his way. 

It was almost as murky in the swamp 
as it would have been in deep twilight 
outside. Matt was shaking like a leaf as 
his nerves thrilled to the eerie effect of 
that trumpeting, growing ever louder, 
coming through the menacing darkness. 

“Get set!” yelled Bromwell. and Matt 
found a low limb on which to steady his 
gun. Bromwell was behind a tree, too, as 
Old Soto, still invisible, came on, charg- 
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ing the enemies he could not see. 

Bromwell shouted steadily. Between the 
two trees was a comparatively open space, 
extending twenty feet ahead. Only low 
undergrowth there— 

A hundred yards away Soto’s back, eight 
feet above the ground, came in sight. 
Then the great head crashed through the 
bushes, trunk curled upward, mouth open, 
tusks gleaming whitely. 

And he was coming straight for Matt. 
For a second the youngster shrank as 
though to hide from ti.e beast behind the 
slim trunk of the tree. Then, as Brom- 
well’s gun spoke, an icy calm descended on 


" Matt. Methodically he got his bead, the 


gun trained on the crimson stained shoul- 


der, and he shot. 


-headed, gun fir- 
_ing steadily— 


-slightly. This other 
- enemy 


TILL Soto came on, pointed straight 
for Matt. And at that second Brom- 
well’s shout resounded through the swamp. 
He was wading out 
from his tree! Right in- 


stampeded as a dividing line, at least five 
hundred Fallville men, armed with every 
weapon conceivable, were facing what 
looked like the entire population of the 
Sanders Circus. And facing the road from 
the circus side were seventeen elephants, 
lined up in a row. 

Paulson had undoubtedly threatened to 
send them through if an attack were 
made! Policemen were trying to calm 
the muttering, oftentimes shouting crowd, 
and in the middle of th. road a group of 
a dozen or more men were talking heat- 
edly. Threats were flying back and forth 
across that line of battle, and the hag- 
gard, starved showmen had finally broken 
under the strain. They were begging for 
a fight, shouting insults— 

It was down this road that Matt steered 
his Ford, and with one hand he waved 
that bloody ear as he shouted: 

“We got him! We got him! He’s dead!” 

Silence fell as he 
drew the car up beside 


to the path of the lum- 
bering outlaw he was 


And Soto swerved 
was in plain 
sight — he’d get him 
first— 

Bromwell was leaning 
in the water, his auto- 
matic as steady as 
though upheld by a 
rock. And Soto came 
on—was there no bul- 
let that could stop 
him? 


quake is— 


GET SET, 
GANG! 


February will bring a 
play that will keep 
your audience roaring 


from curtain to curtain! 
The name of this mirth- 


“GOOD EVENING 
UNCLE BEN” 


the group in the road, 
which included the 
mayor, and circus staff 
men, as well as the 
chief of police and 
others. 

In a few words Matt 
barked his story, and 
as gentle hands lifted 
Bromwell from the car 
the doctor arrived. 
Bromwell was conscious 
and he smiled at the 
doctor. 

“No use, Doe,” he 
said in horrible, wheez- 
ing words. “I’m all 


Bromwell was as good 
as dead! He couldn’t 
hope to escape from Soto now— 

Without conscious thought, Matt was 
out from behind his tree. Bromwell was 
but eight feet or so away from him; and 


_ Soto, lumbering in the sucking swamp, 


was only ten feet from the victim on 
whom his vicious little red eyes were fixed. 


: Matt shot once more—and then stumbled 


_ toward Bromwell. 


Just one chance for his 


+ own life—perhaps, through some miracle, 


“for Bromwell’s, too. 


His mind a chaos, 
numb with the horror that was overtaking 


“them in the dank darkness, he was but 


two feet from Bromwell as Soto’s trunk 
writhed around the older man and lifted 
him high. 

There was one shot left in Matt’s gun. 
With one hand on the red-hot barrel, the 
other on the trigger, he rammed the gun 


‘up into the monster’s gaping mouth. As 


Soto hesitated, holding Bromwell writh- 


_ing high in the air, his little eyes rolled 
down to look at the pygmy below. 


“alive. 


And Matt shot as Bromwell’s body 
hurtled downward—shot upwards with the 
muzzle jammed against the roof of Soto’s 
mouth. He scarcely knew what had hap- 
pened or was happening. It was all an un- 
believable, frightful nightmare— 

But as Bromwell’s body was dashed to 
the ground, and Matt took a step back- 
ward while the water splashed up in a 
muddy cascade, Soto crumpled too, and 


never moved again. 


Matt scarcely looked at him. He was 
lifting the limp body of the man who had 
striven to expiate his past by sacrificing 
his life. Bromwell was unconscious, but 
His body was horribly limp, as 
though many bones were broken. 

Matt laid him on the gory side of 
Soto, as he took a knife from his pocket. 
There must be no doubt, back at the lot. 
In a moment he had severed one of the 
great, flapping ears—a grisly proof of the 
fact that Soto was dead. Then he took one 
last look at the tons of flesh—later he was 
to know that the hide of Old Soto alone 
weighed 3500 pounds—and staggered 
through the swamp with his unconscious 
burden. 

He drove the Ford like mad_over 
the smooth, soft dirt road. Bromwell was 
bleeding from mouth and nose, as though 
from many internal injuries. Matt was 
bound for the lot, and the show doctor— 
but anxious as he was to get there, he 


. dreaded what he might see. 


Twilight was beginning to fall, now— 
and as he came within sight of the lot 
there was not a light burning. Then he 
saw why: 

With the road over which the herd had 


blood—inside. No pain. 
Soto—smashed me.” 

The doctor nodded wordlessly. 

“Lift_ me on top of old Mame,” whis- 
pered Bromwell. “Matt—git up too. Tell 
’em. It’ll—stop ’em—” 

His last request could not be refused. 
They lifted him to old Mame’s head, 
where the doctor propped him up. And 
from the head of Troubador, next to 
Mame now that Soto was gone, Matt told 
the hushed mob what Bromwell had told 
him back by the swamp, while every eye 
rested on the dying man, and watched him 
nod agreement. 

Then Matt told of the killing of Soto. 

For a moment there was utter silence 
as the doctor directed the men below 
while they gently lifted the fast sinking 
Bromwell down. It was in this silence in 
the presence of death that stalwart Mr. 
Jolson, circus man for fifty years and still 
as straight as an elm tree, seized his 
chance. He faced the Fallville men and his 
voice carried clearly as he said: 

“We won’t bother about excusing our- 
selves, or telling you what sort of a show 
the Sanders show is. We'll admit, for 
the sake of argument, that we’re an awful 
crowd. But if we are—haven’t we paid? 
Look around you, and see. All damage 
to your town or townspeople we'll pay for 
—that’s arranged. Shall we all, in defer- 
ence to poor, mistaken Bromwell, call this 
ridiculous business off?” 

He went on, persuasively—and when he 
got through the crowd shifted uneasily. 
The doctor whispered in Mr, Jolson’s ear, 
while Matt stood beside them. The ad- 
justor straightened. 

“Bromwell is dead,” he said simply— 
and five minutes thereafter the Fallville 
mob was no more. 

Two days later the show was able to 
get out of town, and after six shows given 
behind a side wall the new big top arrived 
from Chicago. At the end of a week, good 
crowds and plenty of food and no trouble 
had brought back to normal the Sanders 
Show—including its young boss elephant 
man." 

That is, Matt was close to normal, To 
be already famous in his profession was 
fine; to be a boss elephant man at twenty, 
with a permanent job, was great, too. But 
it was to be years before the lanky young 
Trishman’s sleep was not broken, occa- 
sionally, by nightmares in which he 
seemed to be in a dank, dark swamp, un- 
der the very feet of Soto—trying to save 
Bromwell with a gun which, in his dreams, 
would not go off. 

“Well, anyhow,” he is in the habit of 
saying, “that’s better to sleep through 
than to live through!” 


BOYS 


Get your FREE copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest 
hardware or sporting 
goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy 
of the Daisy Manual 
—a book written just 
for boys. 


“TYASS a 


Master of the 


Bull’s Eye 


—Master of the 


Basket 


basketball out of a tight hole 


straight into the hands of a running team 


mate—drop 


a neat basket from the field while 


you are on the move—and you will readily ap- 
preciate the close connection between two such 
sports as basketball and target shooting with the 
rifle. In both cases the mind and body are 
trained to work as one organized unit.” 


Baske 


J. CRAIG RUBY, 
tball Coach, University of Illinois. 


Craig Ruby, author of “How to Coach and Play 
Basketball,” has trained many a winning collegiate 
team. He knows all the secrets of the game! His letter 
to boys will give you a worthwhile idea. 


Like most other well-known coaches, athletes and 
sportsmen, Craig Ruby believes in the value of rifle 
practice and its importance as a training in other forms 
of sport. It helps to give a boy confidence, self-con- 


trol and the 
stantly. 


ability to. make the right decision in- 


The boy who learns to shoot with a Daisy Air Rifle 


is following i 


n the footsteps of some of the best 


marksmen, sportsmen and athletes that this country 


has produced. 


He is not only learning to be a crack 


shot, but is making of himself a better all-round 


sportsman. 


Pump 
rifle y 


to $5. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 


Gun —a handsome straight-shooting 
‘ou will be proud to own. It has the same 


action as a high power magazine hunting rifle, 
the same finish and snappy appearance and 
shoots 50 rounds without reloading. $5 at all 
dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifle models, $1 
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Make A Neat | 
Radio Panel 


You can’t make a radio set to be 
proud of unless your tools are smooth 
running, clean, sharp. 

Keep them working right and free 
from destructive rust with 


e 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 

Also use on oil stone to get a keen 
edge quickly. 
Every boy has lots of uses for 3-in- 


One—on bicycle, skates, “scooter,” air 
rifle, gun, motors, mechanical toys. 
And just think of all the things about 
the house that need 3-in-One—locks, 
bolts, hinges, window latches and pul- 
leys, vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chine, washing machine motor. It’s 
loads of fun to keep them all oiled up. 


Get 9 3-oz. Handy Oil Can of 3-in-One from any 
good dealer. Also sold in 1-0z., 3-oz., and }4-pt. 


bottles. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and 
enter our FREE shooting contest get Bulls Eye 
steel air rifle shot and practice with the FREE 
TARGETS your dealer will give you. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best 
ammunition, That’s why you want smooth, 
polished, steel Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won't stick in your 
rifle. And you can use them over and over 
again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls 
Eye BBs send us his name and address to- 
gether with 5c in stamps and your name and 
address, We will then send you a sample tube 
of shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs and FREE targets 
to practice shooting on. Ask your dealer for 
the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3107 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tenting With Old Man 


Winter 


By Elon Jessup 


‘ 

F you've never tried 

ii camping in the dead 

of winter, you have 
a great experience ahead 
of you. 

Cold? Yes, but you 
don’t mind that if you 
are properly dressed. The 
brisk, snapping air of 
winter exhilarates you. 

Snow? Sure, but snow 
isn’t half as depressing 
as rain. 


Danger of catching 
cold? Again, that’s a 
question of dress. Air 


and sunlight you have 
outdoors in winter, and 
they build health. 

We tried it—my friend 
and I—and decided that 


The top picture 
shows the tobog- 
gan, a good carry- 
all for camp 
equipment 


At lower left: In 


the White Moun- 
tains on the icy 
slopes above tim- 


ber line we have to 
take off snowshoes 
and wear ice 
creepers 
And_ below, 
winter camp. 


the 


thong for our snowshoes. 

If, by this time, you have 
decided to spend next Satur- 
day and Sunday in the woods, 
perhaps a few tips will be 
helpful to you. 

First, what to wear. Right 
off the bat, let me say that 


winter camping was the best sport of all. 
Three feet of snow, tingling air, no mos- 
quitoes, and—gosh, what appetites! 

Of course, we made our mistakes. When 
it came time to pitch our first camp, we 
decided—since the snow was so deep— 
not to bother about digging down to solid 
earth. We gathered wood and built our fire. 
Then we dug out grub and started to cook 
supper. Suddenly my partner exclaimed: 

“For the love of Mike, see where the 
fire is going!” 

The fire had sunk several inches below 
the spot where we had laid it. Slowly, but 
surely, like the imperceptible movement 
of the hour hand of a.clock, the fire was 
performing a disappearing act, as the snow 
beneath it melted. 

That was Lesson Number One for us, in 
snow camping. We were too dog-tired 
and sleepy to do other than crawl into 
our bags that night. But we profited by 
experience, and next morning got busy 
with our webs (snowshoes). These served 
excellently as shovels, and we dug right 
down to hardpan for our camp site. 

Since we had no tent, aside from a small 
tarpaulin, we decided to cut a few sap- 
lings and build a lean-to. This was easy. 
We had a framework of poles up in no 
time at all and then roofed this with browse 
(small twigs and branches). That night it 
snowed, and in the morning there was a 
thick layer of white on our browse roof. 

“Great!” we exclaimed. “Just so much 
extra protection! An airtight roof!” 

No doubt it would have been all right 
had the cold continued. But a thaw set 
in and before we could prevent it, the 
snow roof, as it melted away, converted 
the inside of our shelter into a shower 
bath. Lesson Number Two in our winter 
camping school. After this, no more 
browse lean-tos or snow roofs! 


E immediately went to work putting 

up our tarp over a sapling ridge- 

pole set in forked uprights. Then we built 
a fire and dried out our belongings. 

We learned other things as we went 
along: for instance, not to wear rough 
sweaters outside of our other garments 
where they will catch in the underbrush; 
to have a pair of smoked glasses so that 
we could rest our eyes from the glare of 
the snow, and to take along an extra 


what you wear and what 
equipment you take will make all the dif- 
ference between misery and comfort. 

Be sure to have on woolen underwear. 
Linen stuff is a total loss, and cotton, when 
it gets wet, becomes cold and clammy. 
Wool, on the other hand, continues to 
hold warmth no matter how wet it gets. 
If it’s very cold, wear two medium weight 
wool undersuits and two pairs of socks. 
Have extra socks and suits of underwear 
with you. Wear, also, a flannel shirt, heavy 
pants, and a sweater under your canvas 
parka or thin leather coat. Then let the 
mercury drop. You should worry! For 
your feet, have either high boots or cruiser 
moccasins. 

Bedding is important. It’s easy enough 
to keep warm outdoors when you are 
moving about, but if you want to keep 
warm in a snow bank for seven or eight 
hours, pick the ght bedding! 

A sleeping bag is best. If you can afford 
one lined with eider down or llama wool, 
fine and dandy, but if you can’t, you’d bet- 
ter line your bag with wool blankets of a 
loose and fluffy weave. Army blankets 
won't do. Get the soft, all-wool kind. 
And when you crawl in at night, change 
to dry socks. 

As for equipment you can suit yourself, 
but be sure to have a water-proof match 
safe, a compass, a small axe, a good knife, 
and a minimum of cooking utensils. Be 
careful about using your knife too stren- 
uously when the steel is chilled. I broke 
one that way once. 

If you're going to stay out several days, 
you'll want a tent. One that is especially 
well suited to winter camping is the shed- 
like piece of canvas of the lean-to type 
known as the “baker” tent. The front 
stays wide open so as to receive as much 
warmth as possible from the fire. The heat 
rays strike the slanting roof and are re- 
flected down upon you. 

How about hauling all this stuff? Well, 
the best thing is a toboggan. You can 
carry enough equipment for several men 
on a single toboggan, and not get half as 
tired as you will if you back pack it. Pack 
your toboggan with the heaviest articles 
on the bottom, and try not to build the 
load too high. Draw a canvas cover over 
all and lash the load to the side rails. 

If you find the toboggan pulling heavily 
in the snow, tell your companion to walk 
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in front and break the trail. As you fol- 
low him, be sure to plant your webs in 
new snow—not in his tracks—and in that 
way you'll pack a trail over which the 
toboggan will slide easily. 


Wi you select your camp site, try 
to find a rock wall that will act as 
a reflector for your fire. Next best, build 
a reflecting back by placing two uprights 
into the ground about seven 
feet from the opening of 
your tent and stacking long 
poles against them to a 
height of four or five feet. 
You build your fire between 
this reflecting back and the 
tent. Be sure, though, to 
i? we ee at least five 
eet from the tent. Any 
closer, and something will See 
seorch. 

Remember the essentials of fire build- 
mg. Start, if you can find it, with birch 
bark, cover it with dry shavings, and build 


up a cribbing of twigs and branches. Leave 
air space as you build your pile, and once 
the fire is started, don’t fuss with it and 
poke it. Give it a chance. 

Remember, too, that a cooking fire is 
entirely different from a warming fire. For 
the former, you want a bed of coals. If 
dead hemlock bark is available, you'll 
find that it makes hot, lasting coals that 
do not smoke. Another thing: after a 
fire is started, green wood 
furnishes much better fuel 
than half-rotted wood. 

And now that you’ve got 
your camp pitched, the fire 
built, and the bacon sizzling 
in the frying pan, how 
about. it? 

Are you cold? Not a bit 
‘of it! 

Downhearted? No chance, 
with the flames dancing pat- 
terns on the snow, and the branches pop- 
ping with pistol-like reports in the keen 
zero air! Hungry? Gawsh!! 


The Lion Tamer 


(Continued from page 8) 


in the center across the thickest part of 
the vast body rested a long, fierce head 
filled with re-curved teeth, flattened and 
edged like a lance, while from the middle 
of the mass gleamed red, unwinking eyes 
with vertical pupils. Not even those wise 
hunters could tell from that stony, lidless 
glare whether the python waked or slept. 
Yet on that knowledge depended life or 
death, for when a rock snake lunges, no 
man nor beast within range of its terrible 
teeth may escape their grip. Once caught, 
the victim is lost Not even the lion’s 
swift strength would avail against the 
steel-like coils that the great serpent 
would lap around him With the victim 
fairly enmeshed, the deadly loops would 
tighten with a grip that would shatter 
every bone in the animal’s body, for 
there are few living creatures which for 
sheer strength can equal the twenty-odd 
feet of solid muscle that make up the 
length of one of the great constrictors. 
The regal python, and that grim water 
snake, the anaconda, and the Indian 
python grow larger, but a twenty-foot 
rock-snake with a weight of some two 
hundred twenty-five pounds is large 
enough to be avoided by any lion. 


OR. an instant the black king stared 

hungrily at the coiled death, keeping 
however, well back of the dead line that 
marked the ten-foot limit of the serpent’s 
lunge; and then he strode somberly away 
across the veldt. 

Then it was that his follower, the red 
jackal, who had so often fled for his life 
from the lion and had been well content 
to feast upon his leavings, took up the 
challenge that the king of beasts had 
dared not accept. Perhaps it was hunger 
or the strain of wolf-blood in his veins, 
or it might have been the presence of that 
other slim, trim jackal that gave the Red 
One a sudden desperate courage, beyond 
any ever shown before by any of his 
breed. Instead of passing the hidden 
death at safe distance Red Rooi crouched 
at the edge of the dead line with every 
muscle tense and taut, watched in wonder 
by the jackal behind him and the lion in 
front, who had stopped in his stride at the 
sight of his follower’s strange behavior. 

Right on past the unmarked point, be- 
yond which he faced a sudden and terrible 
death, the red jackal crept As he still 
lived, he knew that the great python was 
asleep 

Crouching almost flat, he stole on for- 
ward while the deadly eyes of doom 
glared at him unseeingly. At any instant 
the great snake might awaken and crush 
him into a shapeless mass of bruised flesh 
and broken bones, for the huge body of 
a python is attuned to feel the slightest 
vibration of the ground on which it lies 
Probably the jackal realized this, for as 
soon as he had crept close enough to be 
certain of his spring, he shot through the 
air light as thistledown and landed in the 
very center of that circle of death. 

Even as the shimmering coils tensed at 


his touch, he sank a double pair of the 
white gleaming stilettos that guard a jack- 
al’s jaws deep into the base of the python’s 
flat head just where the spinal cord joins 
the brain. For a fraction of a second he 
braced his four slim paws against the 
quivering, scaly skin of the monster, 
made his keen teeth meet in the serpent’s 
brain and then leaped through the air for 
his life. By the fraction of a second, by 
the scantiness of an inch, he escaped the 
twisting clutch of coil that writhed up- 
ward as if some sudden spring had been 
released. 

Then the whole vast body of the 
stricken snake whirled and writhed_hor- 
ribly, tearing up the bushes and turf and 
flattening the grass with such raging 
menace in the whirling coils that the 
black lion moved hurriedly backward. a 


few paces from where he stood. Safe in | 


the lee of a thorn bush, Red Rooi never 
stirred until the furious contortions of the 
dying snake had become only a helpless 
writhing. Then, with his usual air of con- 
fidence, he picked his way daintily 


through the torn arena, paying no at- | 


tention either to the lion or the other 
jackal, both of whom were watching him 
from a distance. Slitting the tough, mot- 
tled skin of the dead snake with his keen 
teeth, he exposed the solid white meat 
underneath and raising his head looked 
steadily at the she-jackal. There must 
have been some hidden meaning in that 
look, for at once she left the shelter of 
the serub and hurried to the center of the 
circle of flattened grass and shrubs. There 
both animals proceeded to feed full upon 
the firm flesh of the red jackal’s kill. 

Well outside the torn-up circle, the 
black lion roared as the sudden dark of 
the tropics strode across the veldt. For 
some unknown reason he took no steps to 
interrupt the meal of the jackals nor did 
he approach the partially eaten snake un- 
til both of them, full fed, had moved 
away. Then, and not until then, he crept 
up and satisfied his hunger on what was 
left of the great carcass. 

Perhaps the lion suspected some am- 
bush by the serpent and dared not ap- 
proach the dead monster until he had 
seen some other animal feed upon it. Per- 
haps he feared some uncanny strength or 
stratagem on the part of the jackal who 
had before his eyes been transformed from 
a humble follower into a dragon slayer. 
Be that as it may, it stood as a glorious 
chapter in the annals of Red Rooi that 
for once the Black Lion of the Veldt fed 
after him on what was left of his kill. 

It might have been appreciation of the 
red jackal’s courage or gratitude for a 
gloriously satisfying meal; whatever the 
reason. as the two jackals trotted away 
across the veldt in the early star-shine, 
the slim, pointed head of the smaller one 
nestled confidingly against the arch of the 
other’s shoulder and she followed him 
meekly as he entered the fastnesses of a 
thorn thicket 

Red Rooi had won his mate at last! 
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How “Skeeter” Became the 


Champion of the Gang 


The boy in the picture is playing his first tune, for 
the“bunch” on his Buescher TrueToneSaxophone. 


Gee! What a surprise. Why! ‘Skeeter’ never 
showed any signs of musical talent. And he’s had 
the instrument only three weeks. That’s going 
some. And és that music sweet? 


Are you as smart as “‘Skeeter’’? 


Do you think you could learn to play a Buescher? Can 
you whistle a tune? Can you keep step with music? 
Could you walk up to the piano and play “Home, 
Sweet Home” with one finger? 


Any boy who can do these things can quickly master a 
Buescher. But only with the simplified fingering and the per- 
fect tuning of the Buescher Saxophone is rapid progress as- 
sured. You don’t have to fuss and favor for certain notes. You 
just open or close the key and blow normally. It’s almost as 
easy as the one-finger solo at the piano. But Oh, How Beautiful! 
It is not uncommon for boy beginners to master the scales 
the first hour and play tunes the first week. Three lessons 
given on request with each new Saxophone start you off. In 
three weeks you can be champion of the “gang,” and in 
ninety days you can join a band or orchestra. 


Six Days’ Trial in Your Home, Terms. 


What is your favorite wind instrument? Do you prefer Saxo- 
phone, Trumpet, Trombone, Cornet or some other? You can have 
any Buescher instrument you choose for six days’ trial at home. This 
pace you under no obligation to buy if you are not satisfied. If you 

eep the horn, you pay a little each month while you are learning. 
Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send the coupon below for 
catalog. Now is an ideal time to start. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 352 
Elkhart, Ind. 


1862 Buescher Block 


( 


“Band and Orchestra: 
INSTRUMENTS 


Boys! 


Show this ad to Dad and 
Mother. If they are willing 
we willmake terms so easy you 
canearn pote yourself to 
make the monthly payments. 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
11862 Buescher Block, Elichart, Ind 


| Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please sendme your | 
free literature. I am interested in the instrument checked below, 


Saxophone [] Cornet(] Trumpet(] ‘Trombone[] Tuba] 1 


| Mention any other 


I Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State | 
1 in Margin Below ] 
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Mark Tidd in Palestine 


The houses were all made of stone, and 
there were olive trees and cypresses, and 
then the flocks and herds commenced to 
come in for the night, and a lot of girls 
with tattoo marks on their noses and a 
kind of trousers on gathered around 
Mary’s well with water jugs on their 
heads—just like they used to do a couple 
of thousand years ago. Well, sir, you can 
say what you like, but I thought a heap of 
that place, and I wished we could stay. 
We did stay all night and in the morning 
we drove on through Cana of Galilee to 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 


HERE hadn’t been any sign of One- 
Eye or Bauer yet, and Mark figured 
we had a day’s start on them anyhow. 
Maybe they could have traced us, but we 
all figured they would have wasted a lot 
of time going out to Bethlehem to see if 
we were there, and then, after that, prob- 
ably they would have a pretty hard time 
to find out just where we did go. So we 
talked it over and thought it was best to 
just stop for dinner in Tiberias and then 
start on the way to Damascus. 

But we didn’t go to Damascus jus then. 
Mark Tidd had other ideas about it. 
While we were eating, he went out quiet 
and paid off our driver and gave him a 
little extra to drive back by another road 
and not to answer questions. So when we 
came out to take the car there wasn’t any 
and we were sore. But Mark had been 
nosing around and he says there was a 
German monastery around the lake a 
ways, and we could go there because they 
took in boarders, and nobody would sus- 
pect us of being there. And so we went. 

It was an awful nice place with roses 
growing and German monks with whiskers, 
and they said they would take us. 

“Now what?” says I. 

“We'll I-lay low here,” says Mark, “for 
a few days. Where’s Said?” 

“Here I am,” says he. 

“Got any idees?” 

“Tt will be well to hide,” he says. 

“To be sure.” 

“Then, when we are ready, we can take 
the train for Damascus.” 

“Want to go to Damascus?” 

“Tt is necessary,” says Said. And then 
he says, “The train passes Jebel Druse.” 

“Bh?” 

“The mountain of the Druses,” said 
Said. 

“What of it?” 

“Maybe nothing,” says Said, “for the 
mountain is in the distance. But things 
are happening. What will come of it I do 
not know. There will be events, great 
events.” His eyes were shining. “Much 
depends upon the French. It is not easy 
to say, but I think—I think—there will 
be a war.” 

“A what?” says Mark with his mouth 
popping open. 

“Unless,” says Said solemnly, “there is 
a miracle, there will be a war.” 

“Gosh!” says Mark, “I was never at a 
w-w-war.” 

“You're going to be now,” says Said. 


Chapter Eight 


T N TE lay low for a couple of days and 
just went around to see things in 
the neighborhood. We didn’t go 
into Tiberias once, but we did go to the 
ruins of Capernaum, and we saw a lot of 
Bedouins. All along the valley and up on 
the plateau were sets of black tents, and 
Arabs and dogs lived there. I guess there 
were about eight dogs to every man. 
These Bedouin Arabs were kind of shep- 
herds and they had flocks and herds, and 
some of them were pretty rich, I guess. 
The professor took us in to call on one 
of them, and he was an old gentleman 
with lots of whiskers and nine sons. They 
gave us a lot of black coffee in little 
cups, and every time we drank a cup, one 
of the sons would wash it out with his 
thumb and give us another. It kind of 
added to the flavor, like you might say. 
But we didn’t see Bauer nor One-Eye, 
and we were glad of that. Professor Rod 
had them on his mind a lot, though, and 
talked about Bauer quite a good deal. He 


told us Bauer wasn’t a real German, but 
was from a place called Alsace, and that. 
it was said he was a kind of double-bar- 
reled spy in the war. He spied on the 
Germans for the French and on the 
French for the Germans, and he was a 
kind of a mysterious fellow altogether, 
and one you wanted to look out for. It 
was the professor’s idea that Bauer was 
up to more than archeology in this part of 
the country, and his guess was he was 
keeping on being some kind of a spy. 
Probably, he said, spying on the Arabs 
for the French up in Syria. 

You see the French got Syria in the 
war like the English got Palestine, and 
the Arabs didn’t like it. And the pro- 
fessor said the French didn’t know how 
to handle Arabs as well as the English 
did so that things weren’t going so well 
in Syria as they were in Pal- 
estine. So there was trouble; 
and there was trou- 
ble among different tribes of 
Arabs, too. It kind of looked 
like there was trouble every 
place around. And that, he 
thought, was Bauer’s main 
business there. 

Said listened around and 
he put in his oar and he says 
that all this country ought 
to belong-to the Arabs, and 
that the Allies had promised 
it to them for helping 
against the Turks and then 
broke their word. And he 
said there ought to be a 
great Arab state that took 
in all of Arabia and Palestine and some of 
Mesopotamia. Because, he said, the coun- 
try was full of Arabs, and the Arabs were 
a noble people and there was no reason 
why anybody should be bossing them but 
themselves. And that sounded reasonable 
to me. 

“Tf,” says Mark, “there’s g-g-goin’ to be 
any war, I’d like to see a p-piece of it.” 

Said shook his head. “The time is not 
ripe,” says he. 

“Then,” says Mark, “somebody ought 
to s-s-sleep with it to make it ripe I-like 
an Italian does with a g-g-green bunch of 
b-bananas.” 

“Some day there will be war,” says 
Said. 

“Mind,” says Mark, “I don’t want to 
s-s-see a lot of war. Not too much. But 
jest a kind of a s-sufficient plenty. To git 
an idee what it’s like.” 

“Tt is good,” says Said. 

“It is, hey? How d’ye know?” 

“TI have seen battles,” says Said. 

“Dog-gone!” says Mark. “Did ye r-r- 
ride on an Arab horse with curved s-s- 
sword, and chop off folks’ heads?” 

“T was too young, but I saw.” 

“Then you d--don’t think there'll be 
a war now.” 

“Not,” said Said, “until I—”’ and there 
he stopped and kind of reared back on 
his heels and then finished up sort of 
lame by saying, “not until I am older 
than I am now.” 

Mark looked at him pretty sharp, but 
didn’t say anything until he and I were 
alone, and then he says, “I wonder who 
this here Said is. He almost g-g-give him- 
self away. He was goin’ to s-s-say there 
wouldn’t be any war until he d-d-done 
s-somethin’. Now who is he, and what’s 
he got to do with war s-startin’?” 

“T dunno,” says I. 

“T didn’t expect ye to,” says Mark. 
“Let’s mog off up the mountain and git 
a view of the Sea of Galilee.” 


'O we went out, and it was pretty hot 
and there were prickers and burrs and 
whatnot. The mountain was pretty steep 
in places, but for the most part it wasn’t 
hard to climb, and after a while we could 
get a pretty good view of the lake and 
the little boats on it, and the city off to 
the right and the railroad that was over 
on the other side running up toward Da- 
mascus. 
Well, about two-thirds up the moun- 
tain Mark slipped and went ker-blam on 
his nose and rolled over and hollered and 


clutched and crashed through some bushes 
and dropped out of sight. I was that 
seared I like to have collapsed for fear 
he’d gone over a precipice or something. 
So I scrambled and looked, and he was 
sitting on a flat place below me rubbing 
about four bruised spots at once and look- 
ing pretty sorrowful. I got down to where 
he was, and it was like a shelf, and shrubs 
and things grew up all around it so you 
couldn’t see out of it nor in it. 

“Hurt?” says I. 

“No,” says he, “I do them things ‘cause 
I enjoy it. I go git me b-b-black and 
b-blue spots because they make me look 
handsome.” 

“Well,” says I, “I cal’late you'll be a 
regular beauty after this.” 

He was going to say something back, 
but jest then we heard a gun go off and 
another. Now when you 
are in a strange country 
with Arabs and camels and 
such-like folks, and a gun 
goes off, you begin to kind 
of prick up your ears, be- 
cause, most likely, it doesn’t 
mean somebody’s shooting 
squirrels. But, on the other 
hand, everything was so 
peaceful, and had been 
everywhere we went, that 
there was not any special 
reason to think it wasn’t 
squirrels. But all the same 
we listened. We didn’t hear 
anything else. Not then. 

Mark got up kind of 
creaking and groaning. When 
a boy weighs as much as he does and falls 
down a dozen feet and hits on himself, 
something’s going to get cracked. I 
druther he hit on a nice flat rock than on 
me. If he ever fell ten feet and hit on me, 
I'd get drove so far in the ground you 
couldn’t pull me out with a stump puller. 

“Hello,” says he, “here’s a cave.” 

“Great,” says I. “Caves is our spec- 
jalty.” 

“Maybe,” says he, “it’s one of t-them 
Ali Baba and the F-f-forty Thieves 
caves.” 

“With diamonds and pearls in it,” says 


“I’m Ali Baba,” says he, “out g-gath- 
erin’ sticks for kindlin’.” 

“Sure,” says I, “and who be I?” 

“You,” he says with a grin, “are my 
donkey.” 

“But you kin bray louder,” says I. “So 
I should be Ali Baba—only you ain't 
built to be a donkey. Now if Ali Baba 
was out with a pet hippopotamus—” 

“Huh,” says he, but just then he didn’t 
say anything back because nothing good 
occurred to him. That was the way with 
him. If he thought of something good 
to come back with, and thought of it right 
away, he’d slam you with it. But if he 
didn’t have any sudden ideas, he’d keep 
quiet. He wouldn’t up and say the first 
thing that came into his head, just for a 
come-back, whether it was smart or not. 
No, sir. A thing had to be pretty good 
before he would say it. But all the same 
I knew he wouldn’t forget, and I could 
expect to hear from him sooner or later. 

“L-let’s explore it,” says he. 

“Maybe,” says I, “it’s an animal den.” 

“Huh. What kind of a-a-animal is the’ 
here? Tigers?” 

“Maybe,” says I. 

“F-f-first,” says he, “we got to open the 
cave door. With a magic word.” 

“There ain’t any door,” says I. 

“There is, too,” says he, “b-because I 
just p-pertended there was.” 

“Well,” says I, “you kin open a per- 
tended door with a magic word as well 
as any other way. Go ahead and sling her 
open.” 

“Sesame!” says he, and he kind of 
waited I watched him to see what to do 
next, and his face looked kind of pleased, 
so I knew the word had worked and the 
door was open. “Step right in,” says he. 

We went in and it was a kind of a 
sandy floor. 

“L-look!” says Mark, and I looked and 
there was footprints. 
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“Mebby we better leg it out of here,” 
says I. 

“No, sir,” says he, ““m-mebby it’s just 
s-shepherds. But mebby it’s somebody 
else, and if it is I want to k-know who 
and why.” 

“Sometime,” says I, “you're goin’ to 
find out somethin’ that won't set on your 
stummick,” 

“We got to g-git them diamonds and 
pearls before the r-robbers come back,” 
says he. “And there may be a m-magic 
lamp amongst ’em. I’d kind of I-like to 
own a magic lamp and have a genius that 
I could send around to do chores.” 

“Got any matches?” says I. 

“Cal’late to have,” says he, and he lit 
one and we went in farther and the match 
went out, and I skinned my shin some- 
thing horrid against a box. 

“Gosh!” says I. “I found the treasure 
with my shin bone.” 


FE lighted another match and we saw 

quite a pile of boxes and some bun- 
dles and things, and on the boxes it said 
cartridges. That got us kind of excited; so 
we pried into a long bundle, and it was 
full of guns. 

“Mark,” says I, “I got treasure enough. 
Let’s you and me go away from here.” 

“This,” says he, “is k-kind of excitin’.” 

“Too much so for my blood,” says I. 

“Now,” says he, “who do you s-s-s’pose 
put all them guns here, and why?” 

“T kind of mislaid my curiosity,” says I. 

Then he slapped his leg. “I got it,” says 
he. “Gun-runnin’.” 

“ph?” 

“Somebody ’s s-s-smugglin’ firearms,” 
says he, “and from what I been heamn’ I 
bet they’re b-bein’ smuggled over the bor- 
der into Syria. Um... . That m-moun- 
tain of the Druses is right up yonder a 
ways, and them Druses is_ patriots 
amongst other t-things. I shouldn’t be 
s’prised if this here lot was on its way to 
the Druses.” 

“Who are the Druses?” says I. 

“They’re a sect,” says he, “kind of dif- 
ferent from other Arabs, like Seven Day 
Adventists or such-like is different from 
Congregationalists. They’re awful relig- 
ious, and they got headquarters on a p-p- 
private mountain of theirs.” 

“Oh,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he, “and if there’s t-trouble, 
you kin bet them Druses will be to the 
b-bottom of it.” 

“I bet,” says I, “they’d be tickled to 
death to know you and me was here.” 

“Binney,” says he, “I bet there is goin’ 
to be a war.” 

“They don’t need to have one on my 
account,” says I. “I don’t need no wars.” 

So we started out toward the mouth of 
the cave, because I guess even Mark Tidd 
got the idea it wasn’t the healthiest place 
in the world to be. And just as we al- 
most stepped out, we heard a gun go off 
and then two other guns. You better be- 
lieve we ducked back. 

“§-sounds,” says Mark with a kind of 
a sickly grin, “like mebby the war’s s- 
started right here.” 

“Well,” says I, “we got a reserved seat.” 

There wasn’t any more shooting, and 
after five or ten minutes we almost made 
up our minds to go away from there as 
quick and as quiet as we could. But just 
as we almost set foot outside, we heard a 
racket like somebody was scrambling 
down hill, and we ducked back again into 
the dark and stood there. There have 
been times when I was in a place I liked 
better. 

“Hush,” says Mark. 

“Listen,” says I, “if I was hushin’ any 
harder ’n I be, I’d bust.” 

“Then bust!” says he. 

I did. I know I busted. I bust up into 
about a million pieces because I had my 
eyes fastened on the mouth of the cave, 
and a man kind of slithered around in 
front and peered in, and the sun hit his 
ine so I could see him plain. It was One- 

ye. 


(To be continued in the February 
issue of THe AMERICAN Boy.) 
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Want to Be a Teacher? 


(Continued from page 18) 


Dr. Brooks, “Here’s just one. Not long 
ago, one of our boys got into a scrape 
that made him appear wild and lawless. As 
a matter of fact, he was merely fun-loving 
and careless. But I could_.’t overlook what 
he had done; the effect on him and on 
others would have been bad. So I trans- 
ferred him to another division of the 
University, to the School of Mines at 
Rolla. The transfer involved no loss in 
training as the boy was preparing to be- 
come a mining engineer, but it did in- 
volve what to him was a big loss in social 
privileges—took him away from friends 
and affairs he had been enjoying greatly. 
Enjoying too much for the good of his 
work here. The transfer hit him hard, 
but it woke him up. 

“Not long ago, I drove down to Rolla, 
and one of the first persons to hail me 
was that boy. Hold a grudge? Not he. 
Came out to the car and talked for an 
hour. Proud as Punch of the fine record 
he was making at Rolla. No difference in 
schools, he told me_ sheepishly—there 
might be a little difference in him. He 
has a good grin, that boy. Good grit, too.” 

You want more stories, but you can’t 
take all of Dr. Brooks’ day, and you need 
more information. 

“What training should a teacher have?” 
you ask. 

“Four years of college training, at least 
—two years of straight college work and 
two years of professional training. Better 
to have three years of professional train- 
ing, if possible. If you want tu teach in a 
college or university, you’ll need still more 
training—you'll do well to put in at least 
two more years and earn your doctor’s 
degree.” 

“Anything special I should be studying 
in high school?” 

“Not really special. Be sure you're 
enrolled in a course that will prepare 
you for college entrance. And be sure that 
you can master mathematics and Latin. 
If you can’t, the chances are good that 
you won’t make a success as an educator. 
Those two subjects test your ability to 
master details and use them later—and 
that’s what you have to do in the teach- 
ing world.” 

“T don’t suppose a high school boy can 
get any practical experience that will help 
him decide whether he wants to teach?” 

“Not in a classroom, probably. But help- 
ing to direct the activities of a group of 
scouts or any other group of boys will 
tell you something about your abilities.” 

“What about salaries in teaching?” is 
your next question. 

“High school teachers’ salaries vary 
greatly, but you're likely to draw around 
$1,600 a year as a beginner. A college 
instructor usually starts at $1,500 or 
$1,600, and may make $200 or $250 more 
for six or eight weeks of summer school 
work. 

“The maximum salary for the average 
college instructor is $2,000 a year. To get 
more he must climb up, toward a pro- 
fessorship. If he does, he may estimate 
his probable annual “salary from year to 
year by allowing $100 to each year of his 
life—that is, at thirty-two, he'll probably 
be getting $3,200 a year; at forty-five, 
$4,500; and so on. Those figures are a lit- 
tle above the average, but are @ fair ap- 
proximation. 

“Now for the salaries of principals and 
superintendents. Many elementary school 
principals in big cities get $4,000 a year. 
High school principals may get more. 
Salaries are lower in smaller places, but 
so are living expenses. Many superin- 
tendents are getting $5,000. The average 
superintendent of schools can’t hope to 
get much more than $6,000. Top-notch 
men, the upper ten per cent of superin- 
tendents, probably average in salary 
$8,000 a year. In a few cities, superin- 
tendents are drawing from $10,000 to 
$15,000 a year. 

“The superintendent of schools is paid 
comparatively well because his responsi- 
bilities are heavy, but his tenure of of- 
fice is somewhat uncertain—more so, as a 
rule, than the college professor's. 

“The successful superintendent of 


schools must be an exceptional leader— 
often an unseen leader, but never failing, 
when occasion demands, to make his lead- 
ership felt. He must be capable of work- 
ing in harmony with many different peo- 
ple. He needs endless tact. 

“Tact. can make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Not long ago, 
a certain city superintendent lost his po- 
sition because he insisted that a number 
of new school buildings must be erected. 
The man who took his place got just what 
the first had asked for. The first man in- 
sisted belligerently; the second man in- 
sisted tactfully.” 


Going Up 


OU ask about the chances of rapid 
advancement in the teaching field. 

“That depends a great deal upon you,” 
Dr. Brooks answers. “You can let chances 
slip away, or you can seize them or even 
create them. 

“A high school principal in a small town 
heard that a primary supervisor was 
needed in a large city near. He went in 
and applied for the position largely to get 
experience in appearing before a city 
school board. A little later, that experi- 
ence helped him in landing a better po- 
sition. 

“Another small town high school prin- 
cipal heard that a big, new consolidated 
high school in a town some distance away 
was going to need a principal. Decided to 
apply. Got in at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Roamed the streets until business 
hours. Then went to call on different 
members of the board. Was told there 
was no chance for him—two applicants 
recommended by the state university as 
men who could put the new school on the 
approved list were coming on Saturday, 
and one of them would doubtless get the 
position. But the small town man didn’t 
give up. He stuck right there and studied 
consolidation problems, concentrating on 
how to combine the different groups com- 
ing to the new high school from smaller 
schools. 

“On Saturday, he presented himself with 
the other candidates before the board. 
When it came his turn to be considered, 
he took up the proposed course of study. 
Here’s the problem, he said—in effect. 
This is a standard course all right, but 
how will you bring all these sections of 
algebra together? Now here’s what I’d do. 
And he explained his practical plans. . . 
. He got the job. 

“Don’t wait for positions to offer them- 
selves to you. Go after them. I got my 
start in Boston by acting on information I 
found in a newspaper. I saw that a Chi- 
cago man had just refused an attractive 
position in Boston, and I wrote at once to 
apply for the position. That prompt action 
opened the way to years of interesting 
work and stimulating contacts in the city 
of Boston.” 

“Stimulating contacts!” Of course. An 
expert in teaching is sure to mix with ex- 
perts in other fields. That’s one of the 
attractive things about teaching—it gives 
you a chance to keep your mind keen 
through that rubbing against other keen 
minds, You like the thought of it. 

You like, too, the thought of being a 
leader in the community—a leader of men 
as well as a leader of boys. All over the 
country, you realize, teachers play big 
parts in public affairs. They’re prominent 
in chambers of commerce, in Rotary 
Clubs, in country clubs where affairs of 
prime importance are settled on the golf 
course. Their judgment is sought, their 
opinions respected. 

You know of a high school teacher who 
became president of his town’s Rotary 
Club. You know of an elementary school 
principal who became mayor of his city. 
You know of two different teachers who 
have each become president of the United 
States—William Howard Taft and Wood- 
row Wilson! . . . 

Your mind jumps again—to other fields 
of influence. No end, seemingly, to the 
fields where teachers are winning recogni- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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You and your shoes 
and yourself 


“I'm the best pal I ever had; 
I like to be with me; 
L like to sit and tell myself 
Things confidentially.” 


TAaLx it over with yourself. Don’t you 
just naturally feel better satisfied when 
the shoes you wear are the kind that 
please you? 

If you want to get on a real friendly 
footing with yourself, put your money 
and judgment in Endicott-Johnson shoes. 

They're designed right. . . . They're 
comfortable. They have the smart pat- 
terns, latest shades, and all the up-to- 
date doodabs modern youngmen demand 


in shoes. They've fine, sturdy leather; 
heavy stitching; strong lining. Simply 
no other shoes like them for the $3 to 
$6 you pay for them (according to size). 

Leading stores everywhere sell 
Endicott-Johnson shoes. If you can’t 
locate one in your locality, we'll tell you 
where you can get these shoes. Send us 
your name and address. We want to 
mail you an interesting free bodklet, “The 
World at Play.” 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Largest manufacturers of young men’s shoes in the world 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. 


style features: 


loon™ last. 


NEW YORK CITY 


black gun metal uppers 
stitched to plump, sturdy 
oak leather soles. Latest 
Neat har- 
ness stitching, caulk welt- 
ing and square-toed “bal- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hurzon—Splendid Hé-cut 


, for boys. Rich, mellow, 
Bis Boy—Boys’ nobby soft golden upper leather. 
school shoe that wears Salonccnd tiseln (Ob cxtes 
and wears, Goldenrod or long-wearing “'Wearfles™ 


composition rubber. And 
in the novel pocket, a ser- 
viceable jack-knife "comes 
with each pair, Could any- 
thing make a boy happier? 
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Boys—10¢ 


shows you how! 


OU don’t have to pay fancy 

money for fine sail-boats any 
more. The boat shown above 
was made from Stanley Plan | 
No. 18. The material cost very 
little. You can make one, too. 
Stanley Plan No. 18 makes every ° 
step plain. 


Send today— 


Stanley Plan No. 18 is one of a number 
of Stanley plans that show you exactly 
how to make useful objects. These plans 
are prepared by experts. They enable 
you to feel the real “kick” that comes 
from making things with tools. 

Of course you need good tools to do 
your best work. Most carpenters use 
Stanley Tools. Practically every man- 
ual training class in the country uses 
them, too. Your hardware dealer sells 
Stanley Tools both separately or in sets. 
Stanley sets sell from $2.15 to $95. 

Your hardware dealer has the Stanley 
Plans or can get them for you. Ask him, 
also, for a Stanley Catalogue No. 34-A, 
which shows the most complete line of 
woodworking. tools on the market. If 
he cannot supply you write direct to 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. The plans cost only 10c each. 
The catalogue is free. 


Stanley Plans 


4 1 Book rack 
Buy separately or 5 Table lamp 
in assortments 
6 Toy auto 
9 Bird house 


11 Bookstand 
15 Cedar chest 


18 Sail-boat 


O° oD eo Do 


19 Combination 
sail- and row- 
boat 


O 871 Tool chests 
0 872 Work bench 


The complete list will be sent on request 


The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer. 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 


For the Boys to Make 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” 


Hollow Grinding Your Skates 


T is not necessary to take your skates 
to a tool grinder to have them hollow 
ground. If you own an emery grind- 

stone narrow enough, it is an easy matter 
to rig up a gauging device to guide the 
skate so that the stone will grind the hol- 
low along the center of the runner. That 
is the method used by the professional 
grinder. But it is not necessary to in- 
vest in a stone if you haven’t one. You 
can use a file instead, setting it in a block 
of wood which will serve as both handle 
and gauge. The photograph shows the 
homemade grinder in use. 

The best file for the purpose is the 
round “rat tail” file (Fig. 4). One 6 or 
8 inches iong is right, and it will cost 
about 20 cents. The holder (Fig. 1) is 


made of three strips of wood, a center 
strip a trifle thicker than the width of 
the skate runner, by the length of the 
file and 1% inches wide, and two outer 
strips % or % inch thick by 1% inches 
wide. A lattice strip or a lath will cut 
up to advantage. 

The file must be fastened to the center 
strip, to come between the outer strips, 
as shown in Fig. 2. It can be fastened 
by wiring it as shown in Fig. 3, or by driv- 
ing brads through the outer strips close to 
the under side of the file. The wire or 
brads must be below the 
cutting surface, so cut a 
notch in the file near each 
end with a hack saw (Fig. ~ 
4). 

When you have mounted 
the file, fasten the three 
strips together with brads. 
If your skates have runners 
narrower than the file, make 
a groove in the outer strips, 
(Fig. 6) so the file will fit 
into them as shown in Fig. 5. Since a rat 
tail file tapers at the ends, make the 
groove only as long as is necessary. 

If you haven’t a bench vise, screw the 
skates to a plank for hollow-grinding 
them, and hold the plank by kneeling on 
it, or by clamping it to a table top. 

When the other fellows see you with 
your hollow-ground skates, and hear that 
you have a “machine” for grinding, you 
should have all the hollow-grinding jobs 
to do that you can attend to. 


A Homemade Soldering Iron 


Ee is a practical soldering iron for 
radio work. Indeed, a radio engineer 
who uses one like it prefers it to any other 
form. Its great advantage, of course, is in its 
smallness, which simplifies soldering in 
close quarters. But the small alcohol lamp 
for heating it also has its good points. It 
can be kept in front of or to one side of 
you while you are assembling, where the 
heated soldering iron can be carried 
quickly from the flame to the work with 
little loss of heat. In fact, when the sol- 
dering iron has been heated to a tem- 
perature that will cause solder to flow, you 
can maintain the temperature by quick 
manipulation, keeping the “copper” out of 
the flame but an instant at a time, suf- 
ficient for soldering a joint if surfaces have 
been prepared carefully, made clean and 
doped with reliable soldering paste. The 


The soldering iron and 
stand. 


“Homemade Games,” etc. 


The photograph shows you how to use 


the skate sharpener; and the diagram at 
the left shows the method of construc- 
tion. 


heat from the lamp is not enough to make 
the copper red hot, therefore it will not 
destroy the tinning once the copper has 
been tinned. 

Figure 1 shows a detail of the completed 
soldering i iron. Although called an “iron,” 
the point is of copper. The point of this 
one is a piece of %4-inch copper rod 1% 
inches long (Fig. 2). File one end of the 
piece to a pyramidal point (Fig. 3), and 
near the other end drill a hole large 
enough to admit a piece of heavy wire. 
If you haven’t a drill, you can slot the 
end with a hack saw, then, after slipping 
the wire into the slot, hammer the end 
until the slot has been closed. Twist the 
wire ends as shown in Fig. 4, making a 
tight twist for a distance of 2 inches, as 
shown in Fig. 4. If you will notch the 
end of the copper bar, in line with the 
holes, as indicated in Fig. 3, the wire will 
fit in the notches and hold the bar rigid. 
Cut off the wire ends so the length from 
the copper point to the ends will be 8 
inches. 

The handle is a package 
handle (Fig. 5). Cut and 
remove the wire, and slip 
the handle over the ends of 
the twisted wires of the sol- 
dering iron. The handle 
hole will be too large and 
must be plugged. Cut four 
small wooden wedges, and 
drive them into the handle 
ends, placing one wedge 
each side of the wires, as suggested in 
Fig. 6. 


The Lamp and Support 


HE lamp is an oil can (Fig. 7). Un- 
screw its spout, fill with alcohol, and 
insert a small wad of cotton for a wick. 
Figure 8 shows the lamp rest and sup- 
port for the soldering iron while heating, 
with dimensions for the base block and 
upright. Make a notch in the upright as 
shown in Fig. 9, for the wire handle of 
the soldering iron to rest in, and nail the 
base to the upright. 
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Detail drawings of the soldering outfit. 
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Why Don’t You Play 
a Hohner Harmonica? 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book. 


See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and blow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 
play thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends 


Get your harmonica today and be sure 

it's a Hohner, And ask for the Free In- 

struction Book. If your dealer is out of 

copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept.151, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“Tune-in" on Your Radio for the “Hohner 
Harmony Hour” Musical Programs. 


Cheapest and Be 
Bioycle Hieceric Battery Lamp 
Complete with Jamp bracket, one extra 
battery. Has detachable bracket. May 

be used as ordinary flash light. 
Yours for One Dollar—send Money Order 
ma or Check. 
MA We always carry full line B. 8. A. Bicycle 
= Parts— Brooks Saddles — Bowden 
Brakes. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc. 
15 Moore St. New York 


SHAw Motor ATTACHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE!~ 
A high grade 2 ‘2; UG ea 

pial eeaciarstpa cen 

ico Now! Write 
not dorGomplete Deseriptic 
eed special Low Pri: 


Smiles pe 


Schools. New 
ins from 3bc up, 
‘Ask for samples of 


Special rings for Grammar and Hi 
cn jesigns] sem 

Seg) Save money. Write today, A 
graduation invitations. 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
43 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


Build and Fly Models of 
Famous Aeroplanes 


There's no, fun like building your own model Aero- 
plane. It's the most interesting job you ever 
tackled. Shows you how big machines are built. 
You can fly it too, right from the ground under its 
own power, Any bright boy can do it; Ideal Scale 
Drowings ond, Building Fiying Instructions show 
you how, and Ideal Model Aeroplane Construction 
Outfits contain everything needed. For 25 cents 

we will send yon the com- 
plans for any one of the fol- 

8 Aeroplanes: 


Every Boy’s Airplane ae 


Toe finest idea in Mo- 

del Airplan 

Iike ‘a real, von: clipe 

q giekly ort tg 
Feely ready tof ip 


$6.00 


plans "ey fan's 8 ates tors ‘$15 30) re 
Catalog Model Aeroplanes, 
Flying Toys and Supplies, 

5c postpaid. 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co. 
410 W. Broadway, New York 
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The Overland Trail 


»(Continued from page 25) 


shut in, We'd gone as near to the edge as 
we dared to, then; but the overhang of 
drifts Had hidden it. Now I'd fallen right 
onto it—and'I saw, and heard, two things 
that were pretty important to me. 

First, I heard the voices of the Lucky 
Lot, up above. My fall had made them 
afraid to come anyway near the jumping- 
off place; but what they said dropped 
down to me clear enough. 

“That finishes him!” ca 

“Good riddance o’ bad rubbish! . . .” 
- “Let’s git back to that possum of a Mil- 
ler and Cap’ Wickwire! . 


EXT I looked about me. I'd struck tar- 

nation close to the rim, so I worked 
fast, but all-fired gingerly, through the 
snow to the solid mountain side. Well, 
just in front of me was a naturally hol- 
lowed-out place in it, and around from this 
ran a lot of tracks in the snow that it 


_ didn’t take any woodsman to see must 


wrap back, doubling the nearest corner, 
and climb to Starvation Camp. All right: 
in the hollowed space, clear from the 
snow, was heaped that food which had 
been stolen from the camp; and going, 
cautious, along the tracks, his back turned 
and never guessing but what I’d pitched 
clear over into the valley—there went Jake 
Wickwire! 

This was why he looked so sleek while 
all the rest of us became skeletons. He 
was the thief that stole the meat—and_ here 


was where he hid it. | 


T took time to think. You'll remember 
I'd. dropped my revolver, up in the igloo— 
and you can bet I didn’t forget I hadn’t 
anything except my bowie knife. If I now 
ran after the man with a goitre, he, being 
surely armed with a gun, would put an 
end to me in no time. But what if I 
waited till he’d got back to the Lucky Lot 
from this trip to cache his stolen meat? 
With them around him, he’d hardly dare 
to shoot before I’d said something—and 
what I’d say would be that. he was the rob- 
ber. He’d made no end of tracks; going 
and coming; my tracks’d be all one way: 


» this was the proof—or would be. 


I'd wait—ten minutes. 

And I waited. 

It was awful hard. I put’ a thumb on 
pulse in my left wrist and waited five 
minutes. Jake had long since rounded the 
eorner—I never knew before what _a cen- 
tury five minutes could seem. Then J 
waited five more. 

It was over at last. I followed his foot- 
prints, being careful, though, to step be- 
side them and not in them. I took the in- 
side because the ledge got narrower and 
narrower, and it made me dizzy to look 
down: I’d learned how treacherous snow 
could be on the lip of a precipice. 

At last I was on the east slope of the 
mountain's shoulder. I was climbing that 


easy enough. I was there! 
I and peeped around ~ it—Starvation 
Camp spread out before me. The sur- 
vivors of the Lucky Lot—Bill Standish and 
all the rest of them except the sick—were 
in the center, where the meat used to be 
stacked, and they were too deep in their 
confabulation to look out for any tres- 
passers. Up above, the higher clifis hung 
empty; in the middle of the crowd Wick- 
wire stood, the rising sun and the camp 
fire both showing his drawn face, his bulg- 
ing eyes, and his swollen goitre. He was 
plump, of body, but the morning light 
from overhead and the shifting shadows of 
the fire made his plumpness look to me as 
if it were more than human—or less: made 
him look like Beelzebub, and made all 
those poor, crazy, misguided men, gaping 
at him, seem like the Devil’s own black 
angels. 

There was no sign of Cap’ Miller—no 
guard in front of our snow house door. 
My heart went further down. Things 
looked bad. If Powell’s bullet hadn’t got 
Cap’, probably the excitement had. He'd 
seemed almost like a dead man even be- 
fore Powell and his crowd had come burst- 
ing in. 


XXIII—The Hidden Way 
THREW myself down in a snowdrift 


Anyhow all I could do right then was 
listen. 

Wickwire was talking in that throaty 
MeN the goitre almost always made him 
talk: 

“. , . starvation? We did speak about 
that, some, las’ night. Looked then like 
we mote hey to eat Miller er the boy, er 
both—arter we’d lynched ’em. An’ why 
not?”—I could see his crooked grin. “They 
et our meat: to git what was our own, we’d 
plain hev to eat them.” 

It was frightful cold, there in that 
drift—but it wasn’t so much the cold that 
chilled me, I felt sure Cap’ was gone, and 
I was all alone. I thought about running 
away. Only, where was I to run to? I 
turned my head and noticed, for the first 
time, how two sets of Jake’s tracks kept on 
up the mountain side, north, till they dis- 
appeared right into the cliff. I wondered 
why—turned back—and got my answer. 

Wickwire was going on: 

“.. . only now I’ve got a better plan. 
That fool Miller, he never thought fer to 
look on. up. But I hev! I wouldn't say 
nothin’ till Miller an’ his favorite was 
out’n the way—” 

Then Cap’ was gone! 

“—only made my discovery a half hour 
ago, anyhow,” Jake went on. “It’s made 
though.” He pointed right at my drift. I 
ducked, just as I heard him say: “Boys, 
since I’m cap’n now, follow me. All this 
yhere time, we been starvin’ an’ freezin’ 
in open sight an’ easy reach o’ warmth an’ 
plenty!” 

They cheered—they’d believe anything 
he told them—and the cheer, though a bit 
feeble, came toward me. Jake running 
ahead, they were all tearing straight to the 
place where I lay hid. 


I STOOD up—they’d sure see me, any- 
how. I did remember about facing them 
and denouncing Wickwire as the meat 
thief; but I knew by the way those fel- 
lows followed him that I wouldn’t have a 
ghost of a show. So I just ran. 

“Look—looky!” 

That’s what they called out. Perhaps 
some of them calculated I was a spirit 
risen from the dead. Most of them didn’t, 
anyway—for they began to shoot. I felt a 
sharp stab in one shoulder. And I ran for- 
ward, blind and thoughtless, not along the 
tracks I’d come by, but. guess just be- 
cause his speech had more or less sug- 
gested ‘em to me—along those continued 
tracks of Wickwire’s that seemed to run 
madly into the overhanging cliffs. 

Then everything happened at once—and 
pell-mell, like it was all in a dream. 

There was a big, outcropping bowlder. 
The tracks turned, and I turned—the 
Lucky Lot stamping less’n a hundred yards 
behind me. And then an easy path 
climbed the cliff, roundabout, between 
rocks—and I climbed it. And in three 
minutes—shots still peppering stones and 
blowing up snow dust around me, but none 
hitting me after that first little flesh wound 
—then I came out on one of the lower 
crests of the mountain—the place Cap’ had 
never thought to investigate, reckoning it 
would be sure worse than Starvation 
Camp. 

Well, it wasn’t. It was a natural divide, 
like what I know now is common enough 
in those Sierras. There was a rock ridge 
that acted as a wind-jam: on our side, 
below, the storms had let down their pow- 
dering white and blown it hill-high; from 
this side—between here and the peak’s 
line of eternal snow—the winds were clean 
shut off and the sun had free play. That 
plateau, so close to where we'd froze, was 
as green as Maytime, and a_ clear trail 
wound northward, cutting the lower preci- 
pice about a mile off, and then ran gently 
down that direction into a valley all gold- 
en with the tints of autumn. 


I saw this. Then I saw and heard still 
more, 
“Zip!” A bullet from behind buzzed 


over my bent head. 
“How!” A voice from in front called 
out the old Indian greeting to me. 
Racing up back were the Lucky Lot, on 
foot, of course, Racing up in front was 
something you've heard a heap about since, 
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Every winner of a national, international or professional 
speed skating championship in the past twenty-five 
years has used ALLSTEEL, FULL-TUBULAR SKATES. 


Here is why JOHNSON skates surpass, and why they 
are imitated and counterfeited: TUBULAR steel is 
live, full of vitality, light in weight, amazingly durable 
and strong. The result is that you glide easily and swiftly 
along—you forget that you are on skates, because 
JOHNSONS cannot drag and pull and fight your feet 
as will skates of solid, dead materials, and JOHNSONS 
are made in the right sizes for the shoes to which they 
are fitted. That is a big point also—they do not cost 
any more than you want to pay for skates of such 
wonderful quality and which will give you both pride 
of ownership and satisfaction in use. 


Insist on the ti and genuine Nestor Johnson All- 
Steel, Full-Tubular Skate. You'll see the full name— 
NESTOR JOHNSON — on each skate. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MEG. CO. 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 


JOHNSONS 


Nestor Johnson North Star Nestor Johnson Flyers 


LePage’s Hanging 
Book Shelf LePage's poets Rack 
LePage’s Weather Vane 


Boys! You Can Make These Yourself 
LePage’s New Boys’ Work Shop Book Shows You How 


Abe remarkable new 28-page book, pub- 
lished last fall, fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings, gives complete directions 
that any boy can follow for making Tie Rack, 
Coat Hangers, Towel Rack, Back Rest, Spin- 
ning Top, Boy Scout Weather Vane, Tool 
Cabinet, Taboret, Book Trough, Hanging 
Book Shelves, Foot Stool and End T Table. 


Each is surprisingly easy to make. Just follow 
the dimension drawings and simple printed 
directions given in the book. You can be sure 
that each article is thoroughly practical, They 
were prepared for us by Mr, William W. Klenke, 
Instructor in| Woodworking, Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, New. Jersey. Mr. Klenke is an 
authority on this subject, and is used to showing 
boys how to make such articles. He has made it 
very simple and easy for you—lots of fun with 
worthwhile results. 


Other Features of Book 
LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book also 
shows you how to make strong joints ! 


with your old mending friend, LePage 
Glue; also how to make and use 


[E AGE'S| 


GLUE | 
In Bottles and Tubes | | 


Page’s Gesso—better than putty for filling 
in cracks; makes your craftsmanship better; 
helps decorate finished articles, Last section 
of book shows how to make interesting and 
entertaining cardboard toys. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book 


Try thisit interesting new wayof making giftsand 
toys. You'll be surprised and pleased at the nice 
things you can make. Just write your name and 
address on the coupon below, tear the coupon 
out and mail it to us with io 

cents in coin or stamps. A copy 

of LePage’s new Boys’ Work 

Shop Book will be sent you at 

once, postage paid. Address: 

LePage’s Craft League, Dept. 

TT-3, Gloucester, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


r-----c 


LePace’s Crart Leacvue, 
Dept. TT-3, GLoucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 


stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book, Please send a copy to: 


Name.. 


Street. 
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ASK...ANY...RADIO.., ENGINEER 


©Trouble-Shooters” 
of the 
North Atlantic 


CE-BERGS—towering, pon- 
derous, deadly mountains of 
ice drift southward from the ice 
fields of the Arctic into the traffic 
lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. 


Locating and destroying them 
is the perilous and never-ending 
duty of the United States Coast 
Guard Cutters. 


Shell fire and high explosives, 
however, often fail to blow the 
bergs from the sea, and warnings 
are then broadcasted by radio 
to every ship whose course lies 
through the danger zone. 


Smooth power, unfailing de- 
pendability over long periods and 
under all conditions of service are 
qualities demanded in the radio 
batteries used in this dangerous 
naval service. 


The fact that Burgess Batteries 
meet those requirements recom- 
mends them to you for your own 
receiving set. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY 
ComPaANny 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


mr 


Heures 


ith 
Puce 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


| had to be ’tended to—big, 


(Continued from page 47) 

but that then I didn’t even know the 
name of: a party of rough horsemen, spur- 
ring along that open trail. They were one 
of the first sets of Vigilantes in California 
—frontier citizens who banded themselves 
together to enforce the law till the new 
government could establish the law in its 
own right—and Red Thunder, in his old 
buckskins, with his face as calm as a 
statue’s—Red Thunder was riding at the 
head of them. 

They topped the crest and came over 
the plateau, shouting as they galloped. The 
Lucky Lot came on behind and, 
themselves rescued, stopped their 
ing. I stood stock still in my tracks for 
fear of being ridden down, and the two 


| parties met around me—met and swirled 


the way cross currents meet in a whirl- 
pool around a rock. 

Our men were near knocked out by the 
change in their fortunes. 


| Some that had kept going 


if you please, he doubled on his tracks, 
trailed the Lucky Lot, found out where we 
were lost and snowbound, guessed how it 
was for us—and went for this help among 
the miners in the valley below. 

But he didn’t so much as tell me this, 
up on the plateau when we saw Wickwire 
disappear down the mountain side. No— 
that. Pomo just said a few quick words in 
his own language to a couple of the Vigi- 
lantes busy with the remainder of the 
Lucky Lot. The Californians nodded. He 
jumped on one of their horses—motioned 
me to mount another. 


“Come,” he said. “We follow. Perhaps 
we catch.” 
I was dog-tired and discouraged. “What 


is the use?” I asked. “Besides—” 
And I told him, short, about Cap’ Mil- 
ler. 
He listened, motionless. 
his head toward the Californians. 


Then jerked 
“They 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


We didn’t stop to say one word to the 
people we passed—for soon we did begin 


-to pass some: men, I guess, from south of 


the San Joaquin, following more or less 
wild gold-find ‘rumors. 

We came to a settlement where claims 
were being worked—had a bite to eat (how 
good that Irish stew was!) and learned 
how somcbody, who must be Wickwire, 
had gone through only a half hour ahead 
of us. There we changed horses, on the 
strength of Red Thinder’s Pomo word— 
some message he brought frora the Vigi- 
lantes—and, good as our other ponies had 
been, those miners here gave us better. 

That was afternoon—late. A little later, 
the sun plumped down behind the trees 
on our nght. But my Indian knew the 
route: we kept on going. 

I was fair done up—had to hang on to 
the high, Mexican saddle horn. But I 
didn’t want to quit: the liquor of the 


on their nerves fell over anc 


uncouth fellows—like help- 
less babies. Others huggec 
the Vigilantes and laughec 
and sung. And the better 
part of those valley folk 
dismounted and were shown 
down the way we'd come, 
so’s to carry up the sick 
from Starvation Camp. Rec 
Thunder jumped off his 
pony, let go its bridle anc 
stepped toward me: I al 
but fell in his arms. 

Then a spatter of kickec 
clay and pebbles hit me on 
the head. Hoofs beat on the 
earth. The Pomo and I 
pulled apart: Wickwire had 
vaulted into the saddle of 
Red Thunder’s horse and 
was tearing down the trail, 
into the autumn valley. 

The Indian’s rifle had 
been strapped to his mount. 
He did have a revolver, and 
he fired; but not the best 
red man could ever use 
that weapon, and they were 
all new to it then: Jake just, 


- Harrie Capy 


“Wow! Here I ordered that pesky 
woman to use the wringer on the 

y she’s mistaken the meat chopper for 
the clothes wringer!” 


chase was fever in every 
vein. By the stars, I could 
near tell the time: eight 


o’clock — nine — nine-thirty 
—ten. The moon came up, 
yellow and big as a barrel. 
My nostrils were filled with 
forest scents as we galloped 
along a road through a 
woods, the shadows jerk- 
ing from side to side—On! 
Sort of sudden, Red Thun- 
der let out a whoop. I all 
but reined in. 
“What’s—the matter?” I 


panted. 
“Nothing matter,” the 
Pomo said. “Now we near 


my father country.” 

He fair bolted ahead, un- 
der those trees. I dug my 
boot heels into my pony’s 
with my bony knees—and 
followed, half a neck be- 
hind. 

Here lay a straight stretch 
of forest road ahead of us. 
We couldn’t hear much, be- 
cause of the racket we were 
making ourselves; but I 
thought I saw a shadow—a 
shadow on horseback—away 


wheeled and waved a hand 
to mock us. A couple of the 
Vigilantes thought it was a horse theft, 
and they shot as soon as they’d got their 
rifles—popgun work. By that time Wick- 
wire was out of range. 

Well, here we were dropped in California 
—had been there, without knowing it, all 
that stay in Starvation Camp—and there 
went Jake to join Acker. I thought to my- 
self: 

“That option expired last midnight. 
Aaron’s bought it up—been its owner now 
for hours and hours. His pard’s done the 
job he was sent to do—kept me away till 
too late. It’s all legal; at least, I can’t 
ever prove it’s not. Finished!” 


XXIV—Pomo Claim 


HE thing that Red Thunder had 
worked back there at the Indian 
fight was this: 

From the interrupted row between him 
and Jake, just before the attack, the Pomo 
knew mighty well Wickwire wouldn’t rest 
till he’d killed him—or had him killed— 
as being too strong a help for me, whereas, 
Cap’ being friendly then, my life might be 
spared, if only Jake could some way else 
delay me till the night of November Ist. 
So, when once Red Thunder saw the bat- 
tle was sure to go our way, he dragged me 
to a safe place—I was unconscious; could 
not be toted along—and then he plain de- 
serted. 

Next, he did what it was impossible for 
him to do while we’d been as good as 
prisoners, and what nobody except an In- 
dian could have done now: where he was 
once afraid to travel the trail without a 
master, he set out back—went, nights, hid 
days, lived by the rifle he’d secured—till 
he got to where I’d been robbed. Perhaps 
Wickwire hadn’t had the chance to dig up 
the money he’d hidden; perhaps he hadn’t 
the courage; perhaps he was playing for 
so much bigger a stake that he didn’t care 
—anyway, Red Thunder’s red man’s craft 
found it not far from where we camped 
that time, and he brought it along. Then, 


he told me, and said a 
Turned 


take care Cap’,” 
few more quick words to them. 
again to me, with: 

“Cap’ tell you go!” 

Well, Cap’ would have. He’d have 
made me go. Thought less of me if I 
hadn’t. I knew that. And when Red 
Thunder followed up his urging by shov- 
ing a revolver into my hand, my fingers 
gripped down on it. 

Those horses hadn’t come far—were still 
fresh: I rode after Red Thunder. 

So we began our wild chase. 

On we went—and on. The sun was high, 
and hot. It was only the flame in my 
veins—only this and the natural, what- 
they-call “resiliency of youth’—that kept 
me upright in my saddle, Too late to re- 
voke the Pomo sale, I understood; but not 
too late to raise some trouble for Wick- 
wire and Aaron Acker—if we lasted. On! 

The little stones darted backwards under 
our horses’ hoofs. Red Thunder’s savage 
knowledge could pick out Wickwire’s 
traces over the most traveled stretches. As 
we struck the western valley, the sun 
passed the meridian. Now we galloped— 
now we walked—at chance streams, we 
watered our mounts, but only enough to 
rinse their mouths—at: one grassy spot, we 
fed them. But we never stopped for long. 
—On! 

Twenty miles along a fair track between 
trees ever so high, ever so massive—an old 
Spanish road. 

Twenty-five—and afternoon . . . 

We crossed a long plain of green sward. 
There was shade from oaks whose leaves 
were turned to bronze—and there were 
petshes of wild oats all of five feet high — 

mt 

What wonders those ponies were! They 
could stand any amount of going—they 
did! Me—the sweat raced down into my 
eyes—and I tore a strip from my shirt and 
tied it around my forehead. Every bone 
in my body ached—I was weak from long 
undernourishment—every muscle revolted 
—and I didn’t care. 


ahead. I thought— 
Wickwire? No—yes! A 
bit of moonlight came 


through branches and showed him plain: 
Wickwire, knowing he was followed, and 
riding for his life! Not fearing me much, 
maybe, but fearing Red Thunder—and an 
Indian’s revenge! 

He had reason. Up went the rifle that 
had belonged to that, member of the Vigi- 
lantes when Red Thunder borrowed his 
horse on the Sierra plateau. It went to the 
Pomo’s shoulder—there was an instant of 
uninterrupted light: an easy mark. 

Somehow, this made me sick. Firing that 
way at a fellow who wasn’t threatening 
you—was just doing his darnedest to es- 
cape. I’d been feeling hard enough, but 
the revenge spirit suddenly spilled all out 
of me. I was close abreast of the Indian 
OW: I knocked up his arm. The shot went 
wild. 

That—and then I wished I hadn’t. There 
under the moonlight, Wickwire turned in 
his saddle, without slacking pace. He drew 
out the gun that belonged there—and let 
us have it. My pony reeled—stumbled. 
Red Thunder’s hand got my shirt collar 
just in time: he yanked me out of my sad- 
dle and threw me across his own—On! 

After that, it was a running fight—and 
no hits, for a while, on either side. I lay 
where I’d been put, every beat of the 
double-loaded pony’s hoofs shaking the 
breath out of me, and the Pomo, racing 
right on, fired across my body. Wickwire 
fired back, but I felt he lost a mite of 
ground every time he turned to do it. 

Then—like as if a shadow’d come across 
the moon—he disappeared. Just so. Look- 
ing around our pony’s head, I saw him— 
and then didn’t. 

It was Red Thunder’s grunt, above me, 
that explained: 

“Path join road—path to father village.” 

While. he was saying this, we galloped 
into.it. And a burst of flame came at us. 
Ambushed by Wickwire! All together, 
down went our horse, and the Pomo and I 
with it. 

Sparks—dust.—A yell. 


I was on my feet, right enough. The 
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pony was dead. Red Thunder was 
stretched out beside it. And here, out of 
the bushes, came Wickwire at me. 

Filtered through the trees, moonlight 
showed it all. Jake evidently hadn’t a 
shot left for his rifle, but he held a knife 
in one hand and a revolver in the other. 
T saw his hideous goitre—his drawn face— 
his protruding eyes. . 


and handed over to me the marked money 
he’d recovered—it_ must have been about 
half-past eleven—I’d completed the pur- 
chase of the Pomo Claim (which made 
Mother rich, in the end) and assigned a 
half-interest to the Pomos. Naturally, I 
wasn’t any hand ac legal papers; but 
mighty few people were, out there in those 
days, and what folks call the legal techni- 


Where was my revolver? Dropped in the 


fall! 


I just threw myself at him—used my 
He tottered. A shot say. 
went off over my head. Man and boy, we 
We fell. I got his right wrist 
Another shot— 


body as a bullet. 


clinched. 
and twisted it. 

Jake Wickwire lay sud- 
denly still. Quieted by his 
own gun—in his own hand. 

Quieted but not killed. 
As I crouched over him, 
he half opened his pop 
eyes, raised up, and groan- 
ed. Then he sagged back 
and lay still. 

We carried him into the 
Pomo village, about an 
eighth of a mile ahead— 
for Red Thunder hadn’t 
been any more than 
stunned by his fall, and 
Wickwire’s bullet, aimed 
low, had done only for the 
horse. We passed a stake- 
and-rider fence and came 


wards. 


TWO MILES 
DEEP 


Get ready for an ocean- 
bottom hike, “Two 
Miles Deep.” Out past 
sharks and sardines. 
Out where fish fall up 
and hollow things im- 
plode. Yessir! Wade 
in and see— 


NEXT MONTH 


calities were satisfactorily fixed up after- 


So there are only a few more words to 
As I'd feared, the Vigilantes had 
found Cap’ Miller dead—not of a fresh 
bullet wound but of the old scalp wound 
and excitement and exhaustion. 


George 
Powell had Cap’s bullet in 
him but they cut it out 
and he got better. I held 
no grudge against him. 
Better men than he have 
been led wrong by men 
like Jake Wickwire. Jake? 
Oh, he got well in one of 
the Pomo huts—got well 
and kept it quiet—then 
watched his chance and es- 
eaped. I never set eyes 
again on him or Aaron 
Acker, though years later 
—long in ’53—I heard 
they’d both been shot over 
a crooked ecard game in 
Sacramento. And Mother? 
If you please, Mother 


6-YEAR-OLD BOY WINS $250 PRIZE 


21st October 1926 


Remington Arms Co., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen; 


With your letter of the 14th at hend, I wish 
to thank you for your most generous award. 

I feel highly honored and am very glad that 
I could be of service in selecting a name for 
80 marvelous a powder, 


Perhaps it would be of interest to you to 
know that at the time of the contest I was 
recovering from Typhoid Fever. I was sitting 
up in bed and dictated the letter to my 

father who sent it to you, I am sixteen years 
of age and have one more year in High School. 
Your check has done wonders to swell my college 
fund. 


Thanking you again for your most welcome check, 
I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


to a kind of group of thatched adobe huts. 
There’d been a bear hunt; skins hung 
from tree branches, and at a fireplace be- 
tween two of the houses pots were boiling. 
Spite. of all I’d been through, I never 
smelled anything half so good. 

A big, fine-looking red man with a- beak 
nose and an iron gray scalp lock trimmed 
around an eagle’s feather—sixty years old, 
perhaps—Red Thunder’s father, and he 
touched his own forehead first, and then 
his son’s, in Pomo greeting, as if they'd 
separated only yesterday. He did that— 
and, while he was doing it, I heard a noise 
at the back of the village and saw—yes, 
yellow-faced Aaron Acker bolt away 
among the trees! 

The answer? Have you ever tried to 
keep a diary? Ever tried to write up that 
diary, or figure the date from it—after 
several days of letting it alone? There 
at Starvation Camp, I’d let things slide till 
I got my dates mixed—and here I was at 
the Pomo Claim, one good hour before 
midnight of November 1st—and Acker had 
seen he’d lost—and ran away. 

In the year of ’49, things happened like 
that—as strangely and as quick. Once Red 
Thunder had told his story to his father, 


turned up at the Claim, with a profes- 
sional guide, less’n a month after I hired 
a reliable expert to get it working! 

Yes, sir: she was a true chip of the 
pioneer block. Said she’d not been able to 
sleep quiet of nights, with the thought of 
her boy “out there’—so, the way she’d 
warned me she might do—she’d followed 
me, “traveling light,” acvording to the in- 
structions good old Hanby Henderson 
gave me. She left town the day after 
Judge Minchen was arrested on charges of 
defrauding another of his clients, and she’d 
made the frightened judge—whose prop- 
erty’d been all sequestrated—assign his 
claims against us in return for Mother’s 
putting up his bail! That was the price she 
asked—and got. Didn’t I tell you Mother 
had learned a bit about business? 

That’s all. We settled down here, and 
we haven’t budged since. “The fust woman 
mine owner in Californy,” that’s what 
folks call Mother. And they called me “a 
right sensible lieutenant—for a boy.” 

Well, being a boy’s not exactly a crime; 
it’s a thing a body can grow out of—if he 
takes time to it. So here’s hoping! 


THE END. 


Use this ballot (or make one to avoid cutting your magazine) to tell us what 
kind of reading you like best. It will help to bring you more of the same 


Boys Want Remington Kleanbore Cartridges 


Every boy in the country will join us in congratulating Nelson E. Starr whose 
letter is reproduced above. It is especially fitting that a boy should win one of 
the first prizes in Remington's contest to select a name for this wonderful new 
ammunition, because once they learn about it, boys will not use anything else. 


Boys have always been among Remington's most valued customers. Every boy 
wants a Remington Rifle, a Remington Scout Knife, and a Remington Sheath 
Knife. Now every boy wants Remington Kleanbore Cartridges. 


The name Kleanbore was selected by a boy who understood what Kleanbore 
Cartridges would do for boys. The greatest trouble every boy has with his 
rifle is in keeping rust out of the barrel. Rust destroys a rifle’s accuracy. Ordi- 
nary ammunition has salts in the priming mixture which attract moisture and 
cause rust and pitting in the bore of rifle barrels unless they are removed soon 
after shooting. If you neglect this, in time it will ruin your rifle. 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges make cleaning unnecessary. This marvelous new ammunition 
absolutely prevents rust, corrosion, and pitting. Remington Kleanbore Cartridges are different 
from ordinary ammunition, because the priming mixture does not contain salts that attract mois- 
ture and cause rust. It contains ingredients that seal the pores in the steel and make the bore 
of rifle barrels rustless and stainless. Kleanbore Cartridges, by keeping the bore in perfect condi- 
tion, will improve the velocity, increase the accuracy and prolong the life of your rifle. 


If you have been shooting ordinary ammunition, clean the bore of your rifle thoroughly with boil- 
ing water to remove all traces of the injurious salts. Then shoot Remington Kleanbore Cart- 
ridges exclusively and you will not have to clean the inside of the barrel. 


Caution: For your own protection, be careful to avoid substitutes. You can identify this new 
ammunition by the name, Remington Kleanbore, on the green box. They are the only cartridges 
that will do what we claim for them. 


And think, Remington Kleanbore ammunition costs the same as ordinary cartridges. Get them 


“Best Reading” Editor, Tue American Boy, from your dealer in .22 shorts, longs, and long-rifle. 


550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 
I liked best the following short stories, serials and articles in the January 
American Boy: 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway, 


Established 1816 ‘New York City 


Remington—Model 24. Hammerless take- 
down .22 calibre autoloading rifle. 


I read regularly the following departments (Place an X after names of de- 
partments you habitually read): 
1. Stamps. 
2. Puzzles. 
3. Friendly Talks With the Editor. 


(If there were any features or drawings or storiessin the January issue that 
you did not like, please mention them in the space provided for Remarks 


For the Boys to Make. 
Radio. 


Wunnivbone ‘Tieklocs. Remington—Model 4. Single-shot, take-down 


rifle. Made in either .22, .25 or .32 calibre. 


Remingion, 


Rifles Ammunition 


Remarks .. 


© 1927 R. A. Co. 


Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 


MAIL YOUR BALLOT TO-DAY =—= 
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SHOW DAD 


greatly reduced 
That’s what you get if you take 
advantage of the special club offers listed 
above and below. 


Leading magazines at 
prices! 


Show this advertisement to your Dad. Let 
him see how he can subscribe to The Ameri- 
can Boy for you and to his favorite maga- 
zine for himself or for your Mother at a 
definite saving. Also show it to your friends 
—they’ll appreciate knowing how they can 
save money on magazine subscriptions. 


Here are combination prices for the nation’s leading magazines. Choose 
your favorites and The American Boy will fill your orders at the 
special prices listed. To take advantage of these prices you must 
order two or more magazines. Prices effective only in the United 
States. 


Pick Your Favorites 


American Boy $2.00 McClure’s 

American Girl Mentor . 

Asia }« Motion Picture . 
Musician . 

Nation ... 

Nature Magazine . 
Outdoor Recreation . 
People’s Home J’nl . 
Physical Culture 
Radio Broadcast 
Scientific American 
Scribner’s .. 
Smart Set . 


Child Life .. 
College Humor . 
Cosmopolitan . 
Country Life . 
Everybody's .. 
Field & Strea 


House and Garden . 
House Beautiful St. Nicholas 
Hygeia Success Magazine . 
Junior Home . . ‘ime a 
i rk 
American Magazine 

Woman’s Home Companion . 


Subscriptions may be started with any issue desired. If you are al- 
ready a subscriber to The American Boy or to any of the other maga- 
zines listed, you may have your order start at the expiration of your 
present subscription. Send in your magazine order NOW. 


Send All Orders to 


“American Boy 


550 Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 


They'll Bite in 
Winter 
By W. J. Schaldach 


below-freezing fishing needs to pack 

his tackle away in, moth balls just 
because lake and pond and stream are 
two feet under the ice. 

Fishing through the ice is just as dif- 
ferent from casting, or trolling, or dangling 
a line from a sun-cooked rowboat, as 
skating is from water polo. There’s no rod 


Nt fellow who knows how to go about 


and reel, no weighty decision as to lure. | 


All you need to do is prepare half a dozen 
simple “tip-ups,” find a spot where the 
water is fairly shallow and the bottom 
weedy, chop holes in the ice and sit back 
by your roaring fire with nothing to do 
except watch for the red flag. If the day 
is one with sun and slightly rising tem- 
perature your luck will be better, for fish 
are more active then than when the ther- 
mometer is dropping. 

How is the tip-up made? I’ve used two 
kinds. One consists of a straight stick 18 
inches long, pointed at one end so that it 
will stick readily in the pile of chopped wet 
ice at the side of the hole. At the other 
end of the stick is a simple trigger which 
holds down a stiff coiled wire; when the 
trigger is released the wire springs up to 
wave a tiny red flag or sound a tinkling 
bell. And of course the line is attached to 
the trigger. i 
when he takes your bait! 


The Fish Rings the Bell 


SIMPLER tip-up consists of two 

sticks lashed at right angles. One is 
long enough to cross the hole in the ice 
and leave about six inches on either side; 
the other is shorter. To one end of the 
shorter stick is fastened the line, and to 
the other end the flag or bell. When the 
line is pulled, one end of the stick swings 
down—up goes the signal! 

Now, with your tip-ups and half a dozen 
lines (linen or cotton, 20 to 30 feet long), 
you're about ready. Each line should have 
one or two hooks, sizes 2, 4 or 6. And you 
need a few light sinkers. Bait? Well, if 
you're an old-timer at ice fishing, you sup- 
plied yourself with minnows last fall by 
seining the brook, and you have them 
right at hand. If you're a novice, though, 
see if you can’t buy some live bait from 
an ice-fisher near-by, Failing that, take 
with you cut bait—small pieces of liver, 
small pieces of fish itself. 


Got Your Ice Chisel? 


ITH this equipment and a hatchet 
or ice chisel—it’s broader than a 
wood chisel, and fastened on a long han- 
dle—you set out. You cut your first hole 
in the ice, and let the line sink until it 
reaches bottom; then draw it up six in- 
ches and attach it to the tip-up. Do the 
same thing with three or four or five more; 
likely by the time you’ve finished the first 
red flag will be calling for help. 

And when you pull up the line, there 
will be a pike, or a two-pound pickerel, or 
a perch or calico bass on the hook. Good 
sized fellows are plentiful in winter; and 
the sport is just as good as summer fish- 
ing. No thrills in it? Listen to this. 

It was a sunny late February day, and 
we’d had good luck fishing through the 
ice. Then they stopped biting—stopped 
completely and utterly. I decided to find 
the trouble; so I rigged up an overcoat 
over my head, like a photographer’s green 
felt cover, and set myself to watch down 
an ice hole. With that coat shutting out 
the bright light I could see every detail 
of weed and bottom. And it wasn’t long 
before the cause of our trouble came pok- 
ing along. He was a great Northern pike, 
cruising majestically as a king. Weighed 
every bit of ten pounds, and it wasn’t any 
wonder that the perch and calico bass fled. 

When a big fellow comes on the scene, 
you might as well draw in your lines un- 
til he departs. No danger but that he’ll 
go soon, for he follows the food. Before 
long you can drop the lines again. And 
before many trials you'll be as enthusias- 
tic an ice fisherman as any summer Isaak 
Walton. 


The fish gives you notice | 
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Achievement / 


OMBINING high quality with 

low price is an achievement 
pre-eminently American—nowhere 
better exemplified than in the 
Tower Cone. Here is a radio re- 
producer supreme in performance, 
due to scientific features (only 


found in Tower) such as a super- 
powered direct-drive unit, 


eight 
contact points, and a non-warping, 
acoustically perfect, cone full 17” 
in diameter. Modern production 
brings this cone to you at $9.50. 


On Sale by Reliable Dealers from 
‘oast to Coast 


TOWER MFG. CORP., Boston, Mass. 


TURN YOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 

Cartoonists earn from $50 to $300 per Ar 
week—some even more, Remarkable new =y 
Circle System of Drawing teaches you ry 
in half the usual time. Send ‘for 

BOOKLET and sample LESSON 

PLATE explaining full details of the 

Course. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 

624 Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


FRE Boycraft Booklets 


supplies for boy scouts. 
BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35C, Mortis Hts, New York City 


Tom SawyERsS 
COMING BACK 


Yes, right into your own home, in the Pathfinder, Tom fs alive 
again with all hisimpishness, his hair-raising experiences, his es- 
capades, his thrilling rescues, his quest foradventure—the very 
same Tom Sawyer who made Mark Twain famous—and 
he's coming to vou in the Pathfinder, “The Pathfinder editor is 
spending a lot of money so that everybody may have achanceto 
read this most popular of all American stories. The-only way &o 
secure this story except in costly book form is to read 
the Pathfinder. Every week the Pathfinderis loaded down with 
Justthe things you want to read—world news and pictures, brilliant 
editorials, stories, travel articles, puzzles, humor and miscellany, 
‘The Pathfinder is the nation’s mosthelpful and entertaining week- 
ly magazine with nearly $ million readers—and itcomestoyou 
direct from the seat of government. Not sold on newsstands or 
streets. Mark Twain's masterpiece. Tom Sawyer, will begin in 
the Pathfinder Jan. 29. You can get the Pathfinderevery week om 
trial 3 months, 13 issues, including Tom Sawyer, for 
25 cents, coin or stamps. Send your 15 cents today so you 
wont miss Any installment of this great story. Address 

PATHFINDER, 401 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRAVEL FOR 
“UNCLE SAM” 


Railway Postal Clerks 


FRANK 


3.2) Seni of Government Jobs 
to men—women, 


Mail Poupan Name . 
Today, Sure er 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


January, 1927 


“Get Out on the Ice!” 


(Continued from page 19) 


direction he is going. At the gun he 
jumps sideways, throwing his left foot out, 
and at the same time bringing his right 
foot up. He pushed off the edge of his 
skate instead of the toe. After his initial 
leap, he brings the right foot over the left 
and follows this with several side steps, 
still using the edge of his skates for trac- 
tion, until he has gained speed enough to 
take a forward stride. When you make 
this kind of a start, remember not to have 
your feet too far apart. Keep them under 
you so that you can get a good push-off 
for your first leap, 

Now for the quick stop. Full tilt down 
the ice you’re coming, headed straight for 
the. shore, going lickety-split. At fifteen 
yards from the shore you’re still traveling 
at top speed. Now what? A wild sprawl 
and a skinned nose? Not much. Turn 
sideways, dig the edges of your skates into 
the ice and lean backwards. That’s all. 
After you’ve got the hang of it, you'll be 
able to stop in an instant. 

Here’s another way to stop. It’s a sen- 
sational method used only by experienced 
skaters. After you’ve gained speed, set 
your feet parallel and start coasting. Then 
lift up your toes so that you're riding on 
the back end of your skates. Cut ice will 
spray out from your feet, your skates will 
cut a groove in the surface, and you'll 
come to a halt in a jiffy. 


Hey, Butch! Let’s Get Up a Game! 


FTER you have learned these tricks, 

you won’t be content to skate around 
by. yourself. You'll be organizing the 
gang for a game of “Tag,” “I Got It,” or 
shinny. In “Tag,” you’re chasing the pack, 
in “I Got It” the pack’s chasing you. Both 
games teach you speed, and the ability 
to start, stop and turn quickly. 

If you want to become a hockey player, 
divide the gang into two sides and play 
shinny. Use a. small 
piece of wood for a» 
puck and the best stick 
you can find. Almost 
every star hockey play- 
er I know started out 
by playing shinny. Shin- 
ny teaches you to skate 
with a stick in your 
hand, and_ develops 
your wind and legs. It 
gives you the funda- 
mentals of hockey, so 
that when you go out 
for your high school or 
college team you'll be 
far ahead of the man 
who merely knows how 
to skate. 

The minute you de- 
cide to concentrate on 
hockey, stop skating 
with empty hands—al- 
ways have a stick and 
a puck. It must become 
second nature with you 
to skate with your 
hands on the handle of 
your stick. It requires a 
slightly different set of 
muscles and a different 
sense of balance from 
that demanded by ordi- 
nary skating. 

Every boy can be- 
come a good hockey 
player if he starts early, 
finds the position for 
which he is best fitted 
and learns that position 
thoroughly. If he wants 
to become a wing man, 
he must learn to use 
the boards, to dash the 
puck against it and 
take it on the rebound, 
and to make shots at 
all angles for the net. 
The center learns, 
above all else, stick 
handling — nursing the 
puck along the ice on 
the end of the stick— 
and goal getting. The 


Not one. 


Allen Deserted His Bike and 
Became a Champion Skater 


ANY boy in good health can become 
a speed skater. 

Take Francis Allen. Now, Allen’s 
hobby was bicycling until Mr. Julian 
T. Fitzgerald, international authority 
on skating, told him to try speed 
skating. Allen tried it and lost his first 
race—a novice event. 
challenged his fighting spirit, and he 
started to practice in earnest. 

In 1925 Allen was ready for com- 
petition. He entered the Chicago city 
championship and won it. Then he 
entered the Illinois state tournament 
and won that. Following that, 
captured the Tri-State title and the 
Canadian championship. 

There were two titles left, the 
national and international champion- 
ships. Allen entered the Diamond 
Medal Trophy race at Lake Placid, the 
event that carries the speed skating 
championship of the United States. 
He won it. Then he topped off the 
season by winning the international 
title at Saranac Lake. 

He is the only skater in the history 
of American ice skating who has won 
every championship event he entered. 
Allen competed in six events and lost 


—H. G. SALSINGER. 


defense must know how to check—to get 
the puck away from an opponent. The 
goal keeper must develop a steady nerve 
and a quick eye. Select your position and 
perfect yourself in it. 

As you progress, you'll find more ex- 
citement in ice hockey than in any other 
winter sport. You'll find in it the thrill 
of speed and the tenseness of competi- 
tion. One of the most exciting moments 
I have ever witnessed was in the finals of 
the 1926 Canadian national championship 
tournament. 

The University of Toronto had captured 
the Canadian Intercollegiate champion- 
ship. Then it had won through to the 
finals of the national tourney and was 
now engaged in a three-game series with 
Port Arthur for the title. The cherished 
Allen cup was at stake. 

Port Arthur had won the first game 1 
to 0. Toronto had taken the second game 
3 to 1 in a contest that required ten min- 
utes overtime. The third game—the one 
that should have decided the series—went 
thirty minutes overtime to a 3 to 3 tie. 
Early in the gruelling fourth game, “Red” 
Porter, one of our defense men, obtained 
the puck and started racing for the op- 
ponents’ goal. With a terrific burst of 
speed he took the puck the length of the 
rink, eluding the opposing center and two 
defense men. Squarely in front of the 
goal he tripped, pitched forward and 
skidded ahead, on his chest, with his stick 
out in front of him. The Port Arthur 
goal keeper took a single step out to get 
the puck from the fallen man, but Red, 
although he was prone on the ice, had 
managed to keep control of the rubber. 
As the goal keeper reached out for it, Por- 
ter pulled it closer to him, and when the 
goal keeper took another step out, Red 
shoved the puck between his opponent’s 
skates for the first goal. It was such a 

magnificent example 


of coolness in a 
crisis, that the eight 
thousand spec- 


tators went frantic. 

Exciting moments 
like these aren’t the 
only reward that comes 
to the hockey player. 
Whereas football and 
basketball practice have 
developed into more or 
less of a tedious drill, 
hockey practice is fun. 
The best way to prac- 
tice is to organize 
teams and play the 
game. Experienced 
players will tell you 
that you are going to 
enjoy every hour of it. 

If you are going to 
start seriously to learn 
the game, perhaps you 
would like to have a 
few tips on equipment 
and_ playing. 

The very first thing 
to do is to select a 
stick that suits you. 
Get one that is straight 
from handle to blade. 
Put on your skates, 
crouch slightly forward, 
and hold the stick with 
your left hand near the 
body and your right 
hand well down the 
shaft. Have your hands 
far enough apart so 
that the stick will be 
perfectly under control. 
Place the blade upon 


The defeat 


he 


In that position, the 
bottom edge of the 
blade should be flat 
upon the ice—not rest- 
ing upon its heel, If, 
when you are in this 
position, your blade 
does lie flat upon the 
ice, you have the right 
stick. 


the ice, in front of you. | 


so along quick as the 
wind, smooth as a bird in 
flight. Balanced to perfection— 
and what a picture rounding the 
curves! There’s no thrill like 
your first pleasant shave with a 
Durham-Duplex. 


Get on the right tack early in the 
shaving race. Many men go along 
for years before discovering the 
luxury of those extra-long, extra- 
keen Durham-Duplex Blades. But 
you can start right in using them by 
spending only a quarter. See your 
dealer or clip the coupon right now 
and get a Durham-Duplex razor 
with one blade—and a flying 
start on your shaving career. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 
Fither type razor in handsome 
case with two 50c packages of 
blades, $1.50 complete. 
Interchangeable blades 500 for 


package of 5. 


Get a genuine 
Durham-Duplex Razor 
with one blade for 


rcccccc- 


“Straight” 
Type 


type preferred. 


Have YouaCamera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 111 Camera House, Boston, 17,Mass. 


SHOOT ARROWS 


RUBBER ARCHERY CO., 1110 San Fernando Blvd, GLENDALE, CALIF. 


THE LINCOLN SPORT PLANE 


100 Miles per Hour 
30H. B. Motor 


Build and Fly 
It Yourself 


Blue Prints and ma- 
terial now ready for builders. 
Send 25 cents for illustrated book. 


OreNs MancH 
Airerait Compa 


Ghoot The Best Gun 


‘The New BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 

Unlike all others. Has amazing accuracy --shoots 
hard and far. It’s the original American genuine AIR op- 
erated rifle. One to six pump strokes compress air to any 
desired degree of power. Same force as in air drills and air 
hammers except you control the shooting force. Never 
loses foree--no springs or levers to get out of order, Makes 
crack shots quickly, inexpensively. Gives years of delight- 
ful recreation wi 
| utmost safety. 


Lincoln 


th $m at your dealer’s, or 
sent postpaid. Write! 


NEW BENJAMIN 4°, 


FR Get “The Shooter's Art” at 


guide oth 

‘ives facts that make crack shots. 
fety and common sense instruction par- 

ents all like. Yours FREE! SEND NOW! 


ives 


America's Original Air Rifle 

‘Outshoots All Others 
BENJAMIN Get Surprising Offer! 
Alr Rifle & Mfg. Go.,625 N.Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


Toronto, Can. 


ee ee ee 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR Co. 


NOGIG;< sisecahece enki isse% 


eo, V2 I prefer the Straight Type. 
Me ce ee ee ee 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 


Sales Representatives in all Countries. 


The BladesMen Swear By~not At 


Motion Picture Films 


1000 feet of Comedy $5.00. 5000 feet complete stories $10. 
$2.00 cash or money order brings 200 feet sample comedy. 
SUNSET FILM EXCHANGE 
Dept. A, 298 Turk St, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ri d iQ 
The smile of complete satisfaction comes 
with the ownership of a Ranger—The 
Golden Brown Aristocrat of Cycledom. 
Hy No otner 
bicycle 
0 bo come 
pletely. 
equipped as the Motorbike. Inthe 
Ranger line there is a style and size to 
suit every rider—Motorbikes, 
ble Bars, Roadsters, Scout 
backs, Racers, Juveniles—Girls and 
Ladies Models, ‘too, 
H Shipped 
Wectiromractory ox 
: provi 
Express prepaid for 30 Days Fr 
Trial. The big free 


Ranger Catalog shows Qa 
44 styles, colors and 
sizes, from, $21.50 
up. Do. business 
direct with the 
Makers. With 
your bicycle get a 
Teal 5-year Factory 
Guarantee with 
service and parts 
when needed. 
If you 
Ea SY cannot pay 
cash for 
your 


Payments x2n2- 


Pathfinder at_our 


low Factory Price 
—then agree to pay 
$5 a month and 
you can start rid- 
ing it at once, 


saddles, 


; 
rbuilt-1 
Tires? 
‘pedals, lamps, horns, car- 


riers, chains, etc. to fit ANY BICY> 
rere, chains, etc. io BICY. 


t Factory Prices. 
Write for Free Catalog, Factory 


prices 30-Day Trialand Payment Plan, 


Mea 


Dept.c-21, Chicago 
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“These new skates 
surely are great! 


It’s remarkable how much better 
I can skate on them” 


UST look at these new skates 
of mine—aren’t they beau- 
ties? And they’re as fast as 
they’re pretty! Man, with these 
skates I can keep my stick on the 
puck like a hound keeps his nose 
on the trail. Do skates make a 
difference? I’ll say they do!” 


Alumos are designed and built 
for speed, lightness and strength 
—the three things that give you 
the greatest fun in skating. They 
have the speed that makes the 
wind whistle in your ears; the 
lightness that keeps you skating 
fresh and strong; and the 
strength that never fails in rac- 
ing, hockey, jumping or any 
kind of stunt skating. 


Wonderful new patented process 


Alumos are the only skates in 
the world made of aluminum, 
and they are made by a wonder- 
ful new patented process, which 
no one else can use. The result 
is practically a one-piece skate— 


\ 
\ If you want to make the ‘‘gang’’ wonder where you're 
\ booklet, entitled, ‘‘How to Improve your Skating!’’ 
rote --—-- 47 
THE ALUMO COMPANY (Sole Owners of Alumo Skate Patents) 
Dept. E-5, Malden, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free book on, ‘“‘How to Improve your Skating.” 


Street 


I 
| 
| 
| Name 
[ 
| 
| 


City ...... 


the lightest, strongest construc- 
tion possible, so strong that it is 
guaranteed forever against 
breakage. 


Beauty you can be proud of 


This construction also makes 
Alumos more beautiful. There 
are no rivets, solder, seams or 
joints to spoil their graceful 
stream-line beauty. 


Go see a pair of Alumos today. 
Racing and Hockey Models 
mounted on Alumo Special Skat- 
ing Shoes of selected leather, 
are sold at all the leading hard- 
ware, department and sporting 
goods stores. Prices: $6. $8., 
$10., and $12. 


Send for free booklet 


Here’s a book you'll like. It tells you 
how to increase your speed; how to 
pull some of the fancy stunts you’ve 
seen on the stage. And it has tips in 
it that will start you off right if 
you’re learning. Also some fine pic- 
tures of all models of Alumo Skates. 
Send coupon below for your copy— 
free to “American Boy” readers. 


~@ Alumo Skates 
. and Skating Shoes 


getting all your speed, send coupon below for free 


(Continued from page 61) 

In order to avoid bruises, wear shin 
pads, and protection of some kind on the 
shoulders—preferably a felt and leather 
pad. Get your mother to sew shoulder 
pads on your old sweater. And now that 
you're dressed, let’s get out to the rink. 

There are two kinds of shots for the 
goal: the ordinary kind, where you bring 
the puck in 
close to you 
and sweep it to- 
ward the net 
with a strong 
follow-through, 
and the wrist 
shot, which is 
accomplished 
by a single flip 
of the wrist. 
The last one is 
best, because 
you can do it 
with the least 
preparation or 
warning. 


A Mere Flip of 
the Wrist! 


N one of last year’s games for the na- 

tional title, Plaxton, our center, made 

a goal from face-off with the wrist shot. 

He simply hooked the puck from the Port 

Arthur center and with a sudden flip, sent 

it soaring 85 feet over the ice into the net. 
Plaxton had a powerful forearm. 

Remember, when shooting or passing, 
that you do not bring back your stick and 
swing on the puck. Your blade is in con- 
tact with the puck at all times until after 
you have passed or shot, Learn to make 
shots without getting set. In a fast game 
of this kind, a fraction of a second is 
precious. 

While you are carrying the puck, there’s 
just one thing to bear constantly in mind: 
Hold the stick squarely in front of you, so 
that you'll cut as narrow a swath as pos- 
sible when you’re scooting down the 
rink. 

To get the puck from an opponent, you 
must learn the checks. There are four 
principal kinds—the poke check, body 
check, hook check and back check. In the 
first case, you merely shove your stick out 
and knock the rubber from the opposing 
player. In the second case, you meet him 
with your shoulder, move him out of the 
way and take the puck. By the third 


Make Your Own 


“Look at the old hen setting on the axe!” 
“Maybe she’s trying to hatch et.” 
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method, you wait until he’s passing you, 
when you reach out, hook the puck and 
pull it toward you. The fourth consists 
of skating up from behind, catching up to 
your opponent, lifting his stick and taking 
the puck. 

Hockey gives you a chance for great 
team play. Lou Hudson, one of our wings, 
developed a nice play with a substitute 
and used it to 
score the first 
goalin last 
year's 3 to 3 tie 
with Port Ar- 
thur. 

Shortly after 
the game start- 
ed, Hudson re- 
ceived the puck 
near our own 
goaland started 
toward the cen- 
ter of the rink. 
As the oppos- 
ing defense man 
came in to 
meet him, he 
cut to the right, 
passing them 
near the edge 
of the rink with a burst of sheer speed. In 
the meantime, the substitute, unnoticed, 
skated down to a position squarely in 
front of the opposing goal. Lou, with the 
puck, was drawing the pack to the side 
of the rink as he sped along the boards 
and started circling around behind the 
net. Just before he scooted behind the 
goal, he passed the puck to the substitute, 
who was in a perfect position to score. 

It was a surprise play—an example of 
the dash and co-operation that make 
hockey a great game. An example of un- 
selfishness, too, when a star player passes 
the rubber to a substitute for the score. 

In this article, I have only given you a 
few hints of the fun you are going to find 
on the old pond this winter. I’ve only 
been able to tell you a few of the funda- 
mentals of skating and ice hockey. Start- 
ing, stopping, stick-handling, goal-shoot- 
ing, and teamwork—you'll learn it all when 
you get out with the bunch and play 
shinny, “Tag” and “I Got It.” 

And while you're learning to become a 
speed artist or a hockey player, you'll be 
developing lungs as powerful as bellows, 
arms and legs as strong as steel, and an 
apneute that’s as violent as a three-alarm 

re. 


Ice Hockey Stick 


By A. Neely Hall 


ID you know that an 

ice hockey stick is 

bent, and not cut 
out of a board as_ its 
shape would indicate? The 
reason is that the grain 
must be continuous from 
the end of the handle to 
the toe of the blade; oth- 
erwise the blade would 
split off where it joins the 
handle, perhaps at the 
first stroke. If you need an 
ice hockey stick there are two ways to 
make it. The first is to bend the wood 
into shape, the other is to select a piece 
of wood that is already correctly bent. 

Making the sharp bend is not easy with 
the equipment of the average home work- 
shop, but you can have this done at a 
local mill, where they have facilities for 
bending wood, and making it stay bent. 
The rest of the shaping and finishing will 
be no trick at all. 

The other method is used by boys in 
Canada, and was described to me by a 
former captain of a Canadian hockey 
team. A tree branch is selected, elm pre- 
ferred, that has the correct bend to it; one 
like that shown in the diagram. This is 
first roughly hewed to shape with an axe, 
then finished to the form indicated by the 
dotted lines with spoke-shave or draw- 
knife, plane, file and sandpaper. After 
sanding smooth, a coat of shellac should 
then be applied. 


The dimensioned diagram shows an ap- 
proved model of an American hockey 
stick. The length of the stick and the 
angle of the blade, however, varies with 
the preference of the individual player. 
C. S. Smythe, coach of the famous Tor- 
onto University team, suggests that the 
way to determine your individual require- 
ments is to “stand on your skates in play- 
ing position, leaning forward, with the 
right hand grasping the stick well down 
the shaft and the left hand at the end. 
Then place the blade the same distance in 
front of you that it ordinarily is when 
you are taking the puck down the rink. 
In that position the blade should lie flat.” 

In the diagrams, a cross section is shown 
of the toe of the blade, another of the 
handle end. From the toe to the handle 
end the stick has a gradual taper. 

Take your time on this job, for a well- 
made hockey stick you'll find is worth the 
effort. 
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No. 715. Word Hunt. 


Find at least twelve words containing 
two sets of double letters, such as f(00)t- 
ba(ll). Special prize for longest, neatest 
list. Use no proper names, obsolete or 
foreign words. 


No. 716. Rebus. 


ALI 
ALI ALI 
ESS & CUB 


These animals three 
At the zoo you may see. 


No. 717, Alphagram, 


“Alphagram” means “change the first 
letter.” The blank spaces are filled with 
‘three-letter words, alike excepting for the 
first letter. 

“Well,” said the wild-looking ——, “—— 
— not run through the woods as he once 
did, —— he? There’s a —— on such gods 
now, and on such goings-on. I'll bet he 
acquired a fine skipping around like 
that. Oh, here’s my keeper, ——! I —— 
away from him. Come along with us to 
the asylum, and we’ll have a game of 

” 


No. 718. Enigma. (4 letters) 


“I’m always cleaning up,” 
Said the stable man to Sue, 
“These —— are never ——, 
So what can a feller do?” 
(Fill blanks with same word, used as a 
noun first, then as an adjective.) 


No. 719. Physiological Puzzle. (4 letters) 


Change one letter each time to form 
the next word, but do not transpose the 
letters. 

1. Part of the body. 2. Take notice of. 
3. Part of the foot. 4. Believe. 5. Parts 
of the body. 6. Gratuities. 7. Enemies. 
8. Parts of No. 5. 9. Garden implements. 
10. Used in malt liquors. 11. Parts of the 


body. 12. Parts of No.1. 13. Trims. 14. 
Waste. 15. To suffer loss. 16. Part of No. 
1. 17. Not any. 18. Alone. 19. Ex- 
tended. 20. An organ of the body. 21. 
The moon. 22. The Swedish maid. 23. 


Part of the eye. 24. Part of the body. 


25. Unshaped timber. 26. In cricket, 
bowls underhand. 27. Steals. 28. Bones 
of the body. 29. Edges. 30. Directs. 31. 
Parts of the body. 

No. 720. Linkade. (7 letters) 


T'll tell you FIRST was all the rage 
To ride in years ago. 

Tll tell you, NEXT, LAST the funny page 
The best COMPLETES do go. 


(First, Next and Last are linked to- 
gether to make Complete, like List, ten, 
Ned, for Listened.) 


The foregoing puzzles are all by ’Arry 
Zona, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Prize Offers. 


Best complete’ list, $1. Best lists of 5, 
4 and less than 4 solutions, respectively 
75c, 50c and Special prize for best 
answer to No. 715, Word Hunt. Another 
special prize for correct answer to No. 
719 and best similar puzzle using coins, 
such as cent, dime, peso, mark, cash, etc. 
A record is kept of all lists containing at 
least 4 solutions, and a book is given for 
25 solutions. Send answers to these puz- 
zles before Jan. 25 if possible. BE SURE 
TO WRITE YOUR NAME AT TOP 


OF LIST. Address Kappa Kappa, care 
Tue American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 


703. Controversy. 

704. Will, abet, sore, hare, ideal, nest, 
gown, though, open, node. Beheaded let- 
ters spell Washington. 

705. Thomas, Harvey, Eustis, Austin, 
Marion, Emmett, Rupert, Ingram, Curtis, 
Adrian, Newton, Benton, Olney, Yoakum. 
Initials spell The American Boy. 

706. Imprescriptible, osteogenesis, su- 
doriferous, ululating, aoudad. 

707. Mid, dim. 

708. Rummaged. 


October Prize Winners. 


Best list: The Tyrannosaurus, Westfield, 


Riek 

Best five solutions: Ann O, Domini, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Best four solutions: 
land, Mich. 

Best less than four: Talking Machine, New 
York City. 

Best list dogs: Nala G. Nol, Stratton, Colo. 

Best set six puzzles: ’Arry Zona, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Special for beautiful list: Red, Peru, Ind. 
Books for 25 solutions: Akie Jew, 
i ee 


Lewis Verburg, Hol- 


Quito, C: Il, Ida.; Artie, Y.; 
if.; B. Swaks, Ore.; Bull 
<y.; Cy T. Tude, Ia.; Dan 


(8th); Davowen, O. (11th); s 
O.; Erle C. Edington, O. (18th); F. 


E. Bruary, Ta. (8th); Frederick E, Wirth, 
Kans.; Ic Ive Von, Kans.; Icky, N. Y.; Ike 
N. Hunt, N. J. (8th); Ima Boob, Wash.;’ Iver 


» J-; Jack Canuck, N. Y. ( 

James , Calif. (8th); Kelly Lagle, Ind.; 
Lightnin’, N. J.; Minn E. Apolis, Minn.; Nel- 
lie Norwood, Alaska; O. G. Re, O.; Owl, S. C. 
(7th); Puzzler King, N. ¥.; Seedy Ell, Ontario; 
The Sphinx, Conn.; Thos. J. Perkins, Ill.; Tun- 
ney, Va.; Wes from Wis, Wis. c 

New York leads in prize winners this month. 
21 states, besides Ontario and Alaska are repre- 
sented. 

C. L, Spears, Thomas J. Perkins, and Wm. 
Neely get extra first class mention for 12 con- 
secutive honorable mentions. 


E. Soap, N. 


Honorable Mention. 


Completes: Akie Jew, Albert Bond*, Ambi- 
tious, Amos Quito, "Arry Zona, Arsie Milr, Art 
Knopinski, Arthur Menkin, Arthur Ramey, Ban 
Anna Earl, Biggy, B. Swaks, Chester, Cy T. 
Tude, Dan Banta, D. M. » Don Key, Dub-el- 
Chyn, Earl LeMorn, U.. Cation, Elbert 
Smith, Jr., Eugene B. Fran Frederick E. 
Wirth, Fysteris, George Reges, Geo. Ruhlen IV, 
G. Kingsley Hughes, Henry Overholt, Homer K. 
M., Howard B. Edwards, Icky*, Ima Bugg, Ima 
Lone, Jack Canuck, James Ili, Jay Walker, Kel- 
ly Lagle, Kenneth Ayre, Kent Preston, Lawrence 
Perrine, Lee F, Dante, Leo Kahn, L. Ima Bean, 
L, M. Enopee, Lotta Bunk, Minn E. Apolis, M. 
T. Branes, Mun Kee, Norbert W. Zink, Ory 
Ental*, Owl, Phil Ah Suffer, Phillip McCann, 
Puzzler King, Red, Rho Mu Rho, Richard 
Gulick, Robert Erleskotter, Robert D. Porter, 
Robert Schaiser, Sail Dum Nox, Sakr-el-bahr, 
Seedy Ell, Sherlock Holmes*, Sir X, Snoozer, 
Tecumseh, The Gink, The Sphinx, The Tyran: 
nosaurus, Thotful Thinker, Tryem All*, T. X. 
Asbird, U. Neek, Well I. Swann, Wm. McClen- 


ahan, Wm. Neely, Wilmer Colwell, Wise Bug, 
and a solver from W. Kennebunk, Me. (No 
name). 


Five Solutions: A. A. E., Abacus Zythum, A. 
G. B. II, Albert Lewis, Alexander McIver, Al 
Falfa, Al I. Gator, Ann O. Domini, A. P, Rill*, 
Archer & Nasmith Ltd., Artie, Aye Dee En, 
Balloonatic, Barbara Sanger, Baron Waiste, B. 
Hayve, Bill Sahntz, Billy Davis, Blackstone, 
Blockhead, Bob Black, Boyer W. Voisard, Brad- 
ford Bitter Jr., B. R. Ayneles, Bull O’Knee, 
C. C. Whitaker Jr., 
ing, Clabra, Clarence 


C. A. Longaker, Carl F 
Charles E. Carr, Charles 


Tromanhauser, 'C. L. Spears, C. M. Gitem, 
Colonel, Comet, Conner, Cummin Sidi Kater, 
Davowen, Dent, Diercks Bros, Dinah Mite, 


Donald Ross, Donald Stanford, Dray, Earl of 
Doo, Ed Bowen, Edmund Bieke, E. Hartford, 
Ekahs K. Lim, Eldo, Elm Burk, Erle C. Eding- 
ton, Ernest Haines, 1 Doubleyou, Ex Why- 
zee, Fatty, F. E. Bruary, Flea Kea, Floyd Ellis, 
F-n F-n, Frederick D. Little, Gar, G. B., Geo. 
Metry, Geo. S. Kyllo, Goo-fy, Harry Suther- 
land, Herbie, H. Kay, Howard Zettervall, Hunk 
O’Cheese, Iam Rite, Ic Ive Von, I. Kandoit, Ike 
Id Jew, Ike N. Hunt, Ima Boob, I. M. Wilder, 
I. N. Dever, I, R. Ishman, Iver E. Soap, Jay 
Kay, J. D. Hicks, John A., John Wyatt, Justa 
C, Ker, K. C. O’Brien, Kid Peewee, King Cot- 
ton, K. N. Pepper, L, A. Gaiter, Laurence E. 
Gibson, Lee Nation Jr., Lek Trik Lite, Lever, 
Lightnin’*, Lloyd C, Haley, Lord Helpus, Louis 
K. Hogan, Lynn C. Doyle, Maine-iac, Mat Tres, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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cA BoxFut of GREAT Sport 


TRADE MARK 


Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
youbuy. It is the only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark. It protects you 


against substitution. 


HAT’S what a box of Akro 
Agate Striped Onyx marbles is. 
And the boy who has a full box has 
something to be proud of — very 
proud. The other fellows envy the 
boy who has a box of Akro Agates. 
Akros are made in seven sizes, 
from ‘‘pee-wees’’ to great, big “‘ring 
men”’—in bright, flashing colors. 
The boy who owns a set of Akro 
Agates commands the game. Akros 
are all “perfects,” and are just the 
right weight for straight shooting. 
With Akros, you can win marble 
games. But ask for Akro Agates. 


THE STORY OF MARBLES.--FOR YOU 


yD iA D 


FILMS—BOYS—FILMS 


Largest and Finest Stock in the Country 


PEAY EVD MARTEL Es 


This handsome five-color booklet, entitled 
“All About Marbles,” tells the fascinating 
story of how the game of marbles started. Ic 
explains marble games—and gives complete 
rules for tournaments. You should have one. 
Send 3 cents in stamps with your name and 
address—and a copy will be sent you at once. 
For 10 cents additional (stamps or cash) a box 
of Akro Agates will be sent you. Send today. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. P.O. BOX 423 


TOO); 


Tom Mix—Chaplin—Johnny Hines—Baby Peggy 
All the Best Stars 

200-foot Lengths $1.50 Postpaid. Complete Stories. 

1000 feet $3.50 per reel up. List free. 

Write for our SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 


DIXIE FILM CO., >%,:,82r,2° 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Learn to Mount Birds 
cf” Learn at hi to mount H 

mals, game heads; tan furs, make rugs 


and 1S. ete 5 
i Gee ee 


wood Bldg. 
Forms To Cast Lead_ Soldiers 


Indians, Trappers, Hunters, Wild and Farm Animals. 
Everybody and every Child can pour these popular 
Sgares without any difficulty. 169 Kinds. Send 10c. for 
illustrated Oatalogue. 

HENRY C. T. SCHIERCKE, 1034-72ND ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


An Hour B 
and More! 


ERE’S how live-wire boys every- 
where are making as much as $1.40 
an hour and more, 


It’sacinch. Just show your friends 
and neighbors how these amazing ra- 
dium luminous pendants instantly 
guide them to the lights in the darkest 
rooms, halls, cellars, garages, etc. Sell 
as many as 12 in an hour at 25¢ each. 
Guaranteed for five years. 20 per cent 
brighter than others. 


“Please send me two dozen more of your Lum- 
inite Pendants. The dozen you sent me sold like 
hot cakes.” W. G. G., Ceres, Calif. 


“Having sold all the Luminite Pendants the 
same afternoon I received them, I am sending for 
two dozen, and have fourteen of them sold 
already.” P. G., Waterbury, Conn. 


We will send you 12 attractive Radium Pendants, one 
inch long, with full directions, for $1.50 M_O. or check. 
Sell for $3.00. Your profit $1.50. Or SEND NO MONEY. 
Simply send your name and address on post card. When 
the pendants arrive, deposit $1.50, plus 10 cents postage 
with your postman. ‘You risk absolutely nothing for we 
refond’gout money snail unsold Taminite Pendente, Act 
at once. ress the Luminite Corporation, 
12 Scott St., Newark, N.J. 


Rrasten 
SPEAKER 


Only 6 inches in size, artistic 
in appearance, the Freshman 
Master Speaker is an ornament 
for any room, 


A triple reflex speaker with 
powerful unit, it has volume 
equivalent to a 24 inch upright 
hornand tone quality unexcelled 
by, speakers costing many times 
as much, 


Sold by Authorized 
Freshman Dealers Only 


CHAS. FRESHMAN Co., Inc. 


Freshman Building New York 
2626 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 
a eee 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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or atte 
Manlius 
School 


“SAINT JOHNS” 
COLLEGE prepara- 


tory. Military dis- 
cipline fosters manliness and integrity. Masters 
and comrades inspire highest ideals. Business 
course. Junior Department beginning with 7th 
grade. Extensive campus in the hills. Well. 
planned recreation and athletics. Riding school, 
excellent stable of saddle horses. Swimming 
pool. For catalog address 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 21 Manlius, New York 


Fishburne 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains individual boys for 
worth-while lives in college 
and business. ‘Located in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
The military training incul- 
cates in the boy habits of 
self-restraint, respect, obe- 
dience and later, command. 
Instructor for every 1 
dets. Graduates enter 
ing colleges. 


log. Colonel Morgan H. 
Hudgins, Principal, Box B, 
Waynesboro, Virginia, 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from D. tes} 
in which you learn to reason 
- preparation for your chosen 
The military training is an attractive, 
tdoor exercise. Modern buildin; 
baseball diamonds, gymnasium, 
parade ground, | Exceptional musical advantages. 
School band end orchestra, Catal 
‘Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. 
‘om Orvon Graft Brown, President Box 265 


MILITARY 


ULVER: AcaDEemMy 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small cl neurpassed 
equipment, Catalog The Registrar, Culy 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college 
without examination. Also BUSINESS 
courses. Championship spade mibletion. 
Best Coaching. Free CATAL 

Address CAPT. BR, 8. EATON. ‘Adj. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY *yi.sc3"" 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 Equip- 
ment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. MILITARY 
TRAINING. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. $000. 
35th year, Outdoor athletics. Address 

CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M,, Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


OHIO % “Institute 


year. High beautiful location, Lower school for 
younger boys, Athletics, Address, A. M. Henshaw, 
Supt., Box 28, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BLAS KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


In the Healthful Piedmont Region of Virginia, College Preparatory 
ss Administrative th 


ative Courses, Heat home infivencea, Bh 
cou. frgprst {TGON. PRESIDENT.” Box As BLACKSTONE, VA. 
as 4 
Kemper Military School 4/94 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 
athletics, military and general activities that reach every 
boy. An Honor System that builds character, High 


School and_ Junior College. For catalogue address 
734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


CMilitary 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional, For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres.. Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 


ENTWORTH “caneny 


Lexington, Mo,, 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
the Mississippi. High School. Junior 


MILITARY 


College. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box 
A, Lexington, Mo, 
GREENBRIER ™scncet* 


Prepares for college and business life, Limited to 300 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 building. Catalog. Address Col. 
H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 18, Lewisburg, West Virginia, 
Military 


P AGE Academy 


A biz, school for little boys, Page stands in a 
aban asa military i 
trainin 


glans 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The American Boy Contest 


Hail to the Conquering Limerickers! 


Hist! The dazed voice of the Youngest 
Editor is heard chanting: 


“From Texas and Utah and Me, 
They flooded the office like re. 
They came by the millions 
And billions and trillions 
Now the Ed. has a limp in his bre.” 


HEWWWW! Limericks to the right 

of us. Limericks to the left of us, 

and Limeri in front of us! It 
looked like a blizzard! They blew in even 
from Holland and Roumania. Scads of 
them! But we rolled up our sleeves, 
dove in, read every one, and emerged 
triumphant, but a little the worse for 
wear. Pluto: enjoyed the ones about 
him, but when we asked him to help us 
pick the prize wimners he gave one look 
at the stack of letters and disappeared. 
We found him three days later, hiding in 
the pressroom, and he looked a_ little 
ashamed of himself. Some of you fellows 
sent in some fine verse, but we couldn’t 
use it because it didn’t have the Limerick 
swing. And some of the Limericks started 
out all right but ended lamely because the 
Limerickers forgot that the last line 
should rhyme with the first two. But any- 
way, here are the winning Limericks, and 
the fellows who wrote them are winning 
not only a cash prize each but also a copy 
apiece of the brand new book, AMERICAN 
Boy Stories. They are winners! 


First Prize Winner. 


The doctor announced, “It’s a boy.” 
I jumped up and shouted with joy, 
For my dad’s the M. D. 
And “a boy”’s The A. B. 
Which I'll sneak off alone to enjoy. 
By H. Banks Edwards (14) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Second Prize Winner. 


Once “Funnybone Ticklers” were read 
By a boy who thought most jokes were 
dead. 
But he snickered and snorted 
He rolled and cavorted— 
“Apoplexy,” the coroner said. 
By Rollin Bennett, Pasadena, Calif. 


Third Prize Winner. 


Young Jimmy Malone is quite peeved— 
His “American Boy,” he believed 
Belonged mostly to him, 
But his father, big Jim, 
Grabs it first, every time it’s received. 
By James Constable, Jr. (12), 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Special Prize Winners. 


There was a young fellow named Mark 
Who of genius had more than a spark 
His part was well played, 
And a “Mark” was soon made— 
All praise be to Kelland and Clarke. 
By Frederick Meyers, 
Porter, Minn. 


Farrell, a lad known to fame, 
at home in the blue with a plane; 
So while looping the loop 
He in slumber did droop 
For he found such amusement too tame. 
By Thomas Kilgour (15), 
Detroit, Mich. 


Our editor, G. Ogden Ellis 
Won’t miss an occasion to tell us 
Of his great pride and joy 
The American Boy, 
Oh, man! Aren’t you grown-ups 
jealous? 
By Frank C. Ross (11), 
Kansas City, Mo. 


all 


A puzzle man called Kappa Kappa 
Has me hunting all over the mappa; 
To find towns with boys’ names 
Such as Robert and James; 
Now I wish he would go take a nappa. 
By Kenneth Ayre (14) 
Aurora, Mo. 


A man of the Mounted Police, 
Examined a man in demise. 
“By the hole in his head, 
I can see he’s quite dead.” 
This headwork won Doug an increase. 
By Robert J. McGee (17), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Boy is my treasure ; 
It affords me the keenest of pleasure. 
I read with delight 
Every story in sight 
And even the “ads” for good measure. 
By Billy Everett (10), 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Reg. Kauffman’s the fellow for me; 
Excitement we boys crave, you see; 
In “The Overland Trail,” 
The thrills turn us pale— : 
You can’t tell what the next move will be. 
By Sylvan Crooker (16), 
Mankato, Minn. 


Lang Campbell, the funnybone tickler, 
Confronts us with many a stickler. 
His ducks and his rabbits 
Show many strange habits. 
Why do artists grow fickler and fickler? 
By Sinclair Thompson (1!), 
Onida, S, Dak. 


Neil Moran and a stoker named Tony 
And a young lad called “Joe Macaroni” 
Saved the old “Araby” 
From a grave in the sea; 
Now this last line’s a lotta baloney. 
By Roy Mason (14), 
Port Orchard, Wash. 


Want to Be an Explorer? 
North Pole Contest 


EXT to swimming the English 

Channel, discovering the North 
Pole is about the most popular 
sport to-day. Here’s your chance to 
tell what you’d expect to find up 
there in the frigid Arctic. Take the 
trip with anybody you want along 
—your brother, your pal, or even 
Pluto. He says he’s always wanted 
to chase a bear and bark at a wal- 
rus! 


Prizes? Yes, sir! $10 for the best 
letter, 85 for the next best, and $3 
for the third. $1 each for all other 
letters printed. Go to tt, explorers! 
Winners in March. 


You’ve started in a dirigible, and 
everything goes smoothly until you get 
directly over the Pole. Then—zing! 
Something snaps, and the dirigible col- 
lapses! Frantically, you and your com- 
panion grab parachutes and leap out of 
the fast falling ship into the freezing 
Arctic air. Wow! Nothing below you, 
apparently, but icebergs, and bears—the 
land of the Midnight Sun. Whoosh! 


Now it’s your turn! What did you 
find up there at the North Pole? What 
adventures did you encounter? And how 
did.you manage to survive? Try to keep 
your story down to 300 words. Write 
plainly in ink, or typewrite, on only one 
side of your paper. Put your name, 
age, and address on each sheet. Anyone 
under twenty-one may enter the con- 
test. Address your entry to the North 
Pole Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
BOY, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit 
Mich. Be sure to get it here before 
January 15th. (Might send your Best 
Reading Ballot in the same envelope.) 


The American Boy is well made 
But my copy gets frayed in the raid 
By father and mother 
And sister and brother 
As into the postman they wade. 
By Cochrane Penick (17), 
Austin, Texas. 


Mr. Butler, whose first. name is Ellis 
Has always good stories to tellis 
He wrote “Bebbin’s Cow,” 
Which sure was a wow, 
And you bet it pleased all of us fellis. 
By Robert Newsom, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Pluto was dreaming one night— 
A monster was picking a fight! 
But when he woke up 
The brave little pup 
Said, “I sure licked him badly, all right.” 
By Ray Munsterman (18), 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mark Tidd is a much traveled chap. 
He calls on Italian and Jap, 
Pole, Frenchman, Swiss, Swede, 
Greek, Egyptian and Mede— 
He rambles all over the map. 
By Stephen E. Thompson (17), 
Burbank, Calif. 


Russ Farrell, an ace, took his bride 
Through the clouds for a honeymoon ride. 
“Gee, we're high!” she did yell, 
“Like the H. C. of L.” 
“Yes, and like the new skirts,” he replied. 
By Jimmy Fetter (12), 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Oh, Christmas draws nigher and nigher. 
Let your voices rise higher and higher. 
“What will give you most joy?” 
“THE AMERICAN BOY! 
Don’t let our subscription expire!” 
By Martin Mayrath, 
Dodge City, Kans. 


I have known office pups about town 
Who usually wore a deep frown, 
But Pluto, oh boy! 
Ts full of sheer joy 
As he splatters the page up and down 
By Howard B. Edwards (13), 
Gettysburg, Penna. 


“Read the ‘Friendly Talks’ page,” pleaded 
Bill, 
And kept talking and talking until 
1 saw my mistake— 
T was missing the cake. ; 
T read the page now with a thrill. 
By Vergil Scruggs (17), 
Mooresboro, N. Car. 


Russ Farrell, the Wizard of Air, 
Flies higher than most folks would dare. 
He’s a mighty fine fellow, 
With no streak of yellow, 
And loved by all boys everywhere. 
By David C. Carter (15), 
West Hawley, Mass. 


Mark Tidd went to Egypt and rode 
On a camel—ye gods, what a load! 
Well, the camel gave out 
For there sure was no doubt 
That it’s legs were considerably bowed. 
By George A. Seannell, 
Elgin, Nebr. 


I rush home from school full of pep— 
Believe me, I don’t watch my step! 
To-day is joy-day, 
American Boy Day— 
It sufe has a wonderful rep. 
By Fred Attix (12). 
Portland, Ore. 
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Shattuck 
School 


A college preparatory school 


with a record for sound schol- 
arship, 


manly character and 
high ideals, 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by U. S. War 
Dept. All athletics under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres, Business course. 68th 
year. Summer School. Catalog. 
Address 
C, W. Newhall, Headmaster, 
Box B, Faribault, Minn, 


OD 


Located in hill country of Illinois. One 
hour from Chicago. Ideal home and schon 
life. Ask about Camp Tosebo. Address 
Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois, 


1833 SUFFIELD 1926 


An endowed school preparing boys for College, Scientific 
School, or business, with athletic program for all, under 
expert direction. Separate Junior School. Rey. Brownell 
Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 3 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


For Young Boys 
78th Year 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High School and Junior College. Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. al- 
titude. Every boy rides. Moderate, rates. 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box N, Roswell, 


Mc Callie School 


Home school for boys over 12, Non-sectarian, Christian 
influence. College preparatory, small clas individual 
instruction, Military training. Splendid bi mod- 
ern equipment. All sports, Catalog. Box A, Cha Tenn. 

A co-educational 


WYOMING SEMINARY eesti 


character building. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 
mm year. Plant $1,000,000, Endowment $700,000. Catalog. 

L, L. Sprague, D. H.D., Pres. 
$425 


CARSONEONG 32 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live year 
A Military School, Sth Grade to College. In the mountains midway 
lew York 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Rate 


between ‘and. Pittsburgh. Individual {nstruction, 
inioyins: \ow its greatest years. Box 20, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
A Ina 
Clean ST HO Sound 
Mind Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
inhaleerene outdoor recreation. ws ee 
v. O. H. Young, 8. T. D., Rec 
For catalog. “address ‘The Adjutant, oes Indiana 


The SWAVELY «735% 


One hour from Washington, An enthusiastic prepara- 
tory school which boys love and parents approve. Sound 
scholarship. Character building. Strong on athletics. 
Splendid gymnasium, Catalog. Box 57-B, Manassas, Va. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical school. Expert fac- 
ulty. Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, 
to recognize his own abilities. All outdoor sports, 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. 
Address Dr. A. V. Wilson, dr., Pres., Box 844, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Offers athorough physical,men- 
Mercersburg Academy (altnd moral training for. col- 
lege or business. Under Christian masters from the great 
universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spots of America. Gymnasium. Equip- 
ment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160. 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


FRANK NS MARSHALL 


‘A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced. Preparatory School 
Wholesome School Life and Sports. | Unusual Equipment. 
1200 Boys Prepared for Co!'ege in the last 29 years. 


£. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box 442, Lancaster, Pa. 


Lake Forest—Non-Milita 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys | 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings. 
All athletics. Every boy on a team. Secure Catalog: 
J. W. RICHARDS, Prin., Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


STL. AUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disci- 
plinary training equalled by academic excellence. 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box E, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


BORDENTOWN itsimote 

INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 

faculty, small classes, individual attention, Boys taught 

how to study. RO.T.C. 42nd. year, Special Summer 

Session. Catalogue. COL. T. D, LANDON, Principal, 
Drawer C-18, Bordentown, N. J. 


MILITARY 
oLuMB1 Ay 8G neeee 


Courses prepare for any college. Best plant in Roe 
All athletics, golf and swimming pool. sg 
Columbia, 


Write for catalog. Box 501, 

MILITARY AND 
Northwestern NxVar AcAbEMy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Prepar- 
atory School and Junior College. Its distinctive 
advantages and methods cer discriminating 
parents. Col. R.P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


eerie Military Institute 


lands of East Tennessee 


Tenn. 


re "sah Gitta disteny 


The American Rugby: Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated 
on high ground 1a Waukesha County Lake Region. Summer 
Tutoring School, Catalog. Box 21A, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Dog Pluto one day when alone, 
Picked up what he thought was a bone, 
He gave a big swaller 
And then a big holler— 
He found he had swallered a stone. 
By Evan D. Hans, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 


A paper with snap and with punch— 
’Bout its editors I have a hunch; 
Since they know what boys like, 
Fun, adventure and hike, 
They’re just boys in men’s guise—what 
a bunch! 
By Laurence Ayre (16), 
Aurora, Mo. 


There was a young flyer named Farrell 
Who was dressed in the latest apparel, 
But his plane somehow crashed 
And our Russ, quite abashed, 
Was forced to walk home in a barrel. 


By David V. Burns (15), 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Marcus Aurelius Tidd 
Is a stut-stut-stuttering kid, 
But he has a great mind, 
As you will soon find, 
If you read about things that he did. 
By John J. Henighan (13), 
Lorain, Ohio, 


If you like a great paper, my lads, 
Just pass the good word to your dads, 
“The American Boy” 
Brings you all kinds of joy— 
You will like it, from stories to ads. 
By Jack Sayers, Jr. (12), 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A clever guy, Atwater Kent, 
My radio set did invent. 

A twist of the dial, 

And I get Erin’s Isle; 


So it’s worth all the money I spent. 


By Roland Johnston (13), 


Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


The season of football is waning, 

But really that isn’t so paining 
When you think that Rex Lee 
Just as sure as can be 


Will find something more entertaining. 
By Arthur J. Nicholson (13), 


New York City. 


I’m sorry for poor Jibby Jones; 


He moans and he moans in low tones. 


He’s a dreamer of dreams 
And improbable schemes, 
And causes his pop many groans. 
By Jimmy Helm (13), 
Walnut Hills, Ky. 


Ha-ha, ha-ha, he-he, 
Ho-ho, ho-ho, just see. 
It'll take a cop 
To make me stop— 
The Funnybone Ticklers got me! 
By Randolph A. Haase (14), 
Alma, Wis. 


To American Boy, and Mark Tidd 
I respectfully doff my best lid; 
They are quite superfine, 
And I don’t miss a line— 
I'd not sleep a wink if I did. 


By Donald E. Birdsong (17), 
McComb, Miss. 


The A. B.’s a wonderful mag., 
From the front to the Tickler’s last gag; 
Its pictures give pleasure, 
Its reading I treasure; 
So long of its wonders I brag. 
By Howard S. Brown, 
Hill City, Kans. 


Want to Be a Teacher? 


(Continued from page 45) 


tion. You know of a Western university 
faculty man, a specialist in journalism, 
who spends his summers on daily news- 
papers; is in demand as an_ editorial 
writer. Another Western faculty man, a 
specialist in political science, has spent his 
vacation time doing research and con- 
structive work in taxation for a body of 
lumbermen who are trying to get the 
state to pass more sensible Jaws about the 
taxing of timber land. An Eastern faculty 
man, an expert in economics and finance, 
has made a long trip through South Amer- 
ica to give various countries help in 
needed financial reforms. These men are 
getting, all at the same time, marked rec- 
ognition, fascinating work, and additional 
training for their regular jobs. . + » Pretty 
good life work, teaching. . 

Dr. Brooks says much the same thing 
when, with your watch insisting that it’s 
time to go, you put your final question: 
“What do you like best about teaching?” 

“Well,” he answers reflectively, “a 
teacher’s job is genuinely big; he’s help- 
ing to make men, helping to shape the 
nation. Then there are more personal ele- 
ments worth considering—such as chances 
for study and research, opportunities for 
leadership in his association with other 
men, pleasant social opportunities, long 
vacations that give a man time for travel 
and writing and other special hobbies. 

“But after all,” Dr. Brooks concludes, 
“my biggest satisfaction is scattered all 
over the country—the boys I’ve known, 
and their boys. They make the job a joy.” 

You think again of that star quarter- 
back, happy young whiz of a principal, 
and of his big satisfaction in teaching— 
so much like Dr. Brooks. Crusaders, both, 
crusaders with a sense of humor and a 
zest for life. 

A good sort to mix with. A good sort 
to be. One of the country’s clear-headed, 
high-hearted leaders! 


Where can you get exceptionally good 
training for teaching? Ask your high 
school principal or your librarian or write 
to the secretary of your state university. 
If you have a question about institutions 
of training that none of these can answer, 
send it on to us, and we'll be glad to for- 
ward it to a specialist i in the field. 


Books That Tell More About Teaching 


1G a leadership job as a teacher appeals 
4 to you, you'll want to look still further 
into the requirements and rewards of this 
work. Here is a short list of books and 
pamphlets that will help you find out 
what you want to know. 

As we're giving the name of the pub- 
lisher, you or your bookseller can order 
any of the books; but you'll probably find 
some or all of them in your school or 
city library. 

The first book on the list is the most 
comprehensive; all of them are well worth 
reading, books that will help you check up 
on your thinking and planning. 

“The Young Man and Teaching,” by 
Henry Parks Wright, Macmillan, 1920. 

“The Ideal Teacher,” by George H. 
Palmer, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910 
—gives you the characteristics of the suc- 
cessful teacher. 

“Teaching as a Vocation,” U. S. Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin 
No. 22, 1919—written primarily for handi- 
capped ex-service men, but would help 
you decide. 

“The Story of a Great Schoolmaster,” 
by H. G. Wells, Macmillan, 1924—the sort 
of biography that sheds light. 

“Teaching as a Profession,” a ten-cent 
pamphlet sold by the University of In- 
diana Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana— 
it analyzes conditions in Indiana, but the 
analysis would apply in many ways to 
conditions in other states. 
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Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


AI, be a Woodcrafter un- 
der the personal super- 
vision of the famous wilder- 
ness man, Dan Beard, is an 
inspiring event in any real 
boy’s life. Ask dad to send 
for booklet. On beautiful 
Pennsylvania mountain lake. 
All kinds of woodcraft 
taught. Exceptional program 
for building body and char- 
acter, 


Flushing, L. I. 


Apply 91 Bowne Ave., 
An endowed 


PEDDIE "1%. 


Emphasison preparation for College Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. Boys from 30 states. Graduates now in 26 
colleges. 60-acre campus. Gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Athleticsforevery boy. Six Forms including two 
grammar grades. 62nd year. Booklets, Address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Hightstown, New te 


MORGAN PARK Xéxvemy 

ACADEMY 
Cullege Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experienced man 
teacher for every ten Cadets. Supervised athletics for esch boy. 
20 acres in country surroundings. Summer Camp. 58rd year. 
Catalog. OL, H. D. ABELLS, Supt, Box $27, Morgan Park, Chicage, Ml. 


CT 74 EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
aq CLASS PINS titiierion, Two calor 
lide for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Site eels or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 45c each or 

UNION EMBLEM CO, 105 Greiner Bldg. , PSALM RAPA PA 


Course for men of ambi- 
fon ond J Limited time. 


Electrical mited time 


Condensed course in ‘Theoretical aud Fracticel Wee: 
the close- 


trical 
5 Y 
Engineering #:.:.« 


subjects of Mathematics and Mrchanical Drawing 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
Interesting eity in the world. School es- 
tablished 1893. Send_for catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1 Takoma Ave., Washington, D,O. 


including 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bou au 
6844 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapolis. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 


and Stammering cured at home. __Instruc- 
tive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 702 
Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AMMER 


Write for my free book ‘Millard's Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2333 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


= 


[Americas Oldest . Largest | 
and Best Equipped “iG 


oer 
STAM 


Lewis aseetees 
nized Neues toealiy is cha > 
leading authority in spe 
correction. ‘The Lata B Building 
Students come from nearly every Fish speek 
country, Its graduates number over Medi 
authorities endorse its methods and ronulte, 
Lewis instructors are former stammerers rs long expe- 
rienced, in, re-educational work, Both Resident and 
Home-Study courses conducted. Complete, permanent 
correction of stammering and stuttering guaranteed. 
Don" through life handicapped. Stammering is 
rarely if ever outgrown. Your happiness and success 
depend on freedom of speech. 
Write today for catalog. Learn how easily stammering 
corrected. 42 
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Laat ted ladd.8 BARGAINS  NO,TWO STAMPS THE 
all. tera Carita rime 


ada 
Shion Bie, 0 Czechs de. 20 Danzie i 
Tie, 15 Butch Foden e,"2) Exypt 9c” 20 Finland Te 3 
bo Borns" Col’s. 2c. 160 same 24, 


20 same 18¢, 5, lOjton tice es 


rieimbure Be 
lease oF your money bad 


ealSwis Bis 
Ke. 300 


OUR BIBLE LAND PACKET 


1s A DANDY 


BOYS 


115 diff. stamps, including stamps and scenes from 


the Holy Land, Damascus, Lebanon, Syria. Pales- 
tine, Egypt, ete. only 15c. But it’s for approval 
applicants only, Ask how you can get an Imperial 
Album, over 100 pages, spaces for 4000 stamps, 
FREE. Ask how to become our agent and get your 
own stamps FREE. All who write with parent's 
consent will receive 12 scarce stamps from Azer- 
baijan FREE. PENNA, STAMP CO., GREENSBURG, PA. 


Send 10¢ for Marvel 
Packet of 52 diff. 
te 


AFRICA 


7 SOUTH 


BERRY’S UNUSED HUNDRED 


beautiful stamps—all unused—from 
would cost you over $1.00 
Included are: 


F 100 different, 
far-off countries, which 
R if purchased from approval sheets, 


E Albania, Antioquia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Chad, 
Dahomey, Ouba, Fiume triangle, Latvia, Nyassa gi- 
raffe, etc. This ne packet absolutely f {0 approval 


Hieants enclosi » Big lists also free. Write 
1 RRA MP BERRY, Hox 4¢, Wrentham, Muss, 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of steel stamp tongs. Lake- 
view offers: Set of Bulgaria; small album; perforation 
gauge; illustrated price list: packet of 105 different 
stamps from Argentine; British Guiana; New Foundland; 
Africa; Dutch Indies; etc.,—and last but not least, a 
pair of bright new shiny steel stamp tongs. The entire 
big outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants. 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Sta. F, Box 106, Toledo, 0. 


ANCHER’S $$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine trim 
mition doll 
yum; 1 


MP Go. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 


FRE stamps to applicants for 


Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set of interesting stamps from this im- 
portant and unique country together with catalogues. 
Also large illustrated album list and Bargain Prices on 
thousands of sets and packets all free for 2c postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


50 DIFF. FRENCH COLONIES, 15c; 


ait British Colonies, Ide; S0difl. Portuguese Lois. 2067 
1000 Hinges, 10c: Pocket Album, 5c. Bymor 60% ‘Ap: 
rovals sent upon request with reference. Send for 
free price list of itamps, also foreign packet list. 
Bymor Stamp Co., Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE—STAMP ALBUM—100 PAGES 
Holds Epes Lees Handsomely bound in ART 
OOLORED LEATHERETTH, 700 illustrations, Given 
free to everyone purchasing packet No, A, consisting of 
150 diff, stamps from Ubangi, Togo, Tunis, St. Pierre, 
Ivory Coast, Oceanica, Sudan. ete. Price 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., Dept. AB, Jamestown, 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1200 stamps, also 7 different pieces of 
foreign money, with purchase of 500 different for- 
eign stamps from all over the world for only 50 cts. 
R. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 

up to 50c 1925, Iceland, Senegal, 
Many O10 U.S. Ghsactoupe, F. Guiana (old Fin: 
land) Newfoundland, Canada, Reunion, etc. This 
worth-your-money packet for 17c to approval 


applicants for 50% sheets. Best stamp hinges 10c. 
The Stamp Box, 165 Tremont St., Boston, Mas: 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
Set of 4 Eastern Roumelia or 1000 large peelable 
hinges free to serious applicants for our fine grade 


approvals if Jou send good reference. 
10 GRANDE STAMP CO. 


148 CLERK srAN 


premium of 50 different stunning 


416 East Silver Ave. Albuquerque, N. M. 
stamps, pocket stamp book, per- 
tore ton gauge, mm. scale, ruler; 


TIP-TOP eee ant ote 


(cannibal land!) Gold oe Derlacatl for ie cents to 
applicants for Tip-Top approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


*19¢ 


ek end Da 
eren' 


wore ISTANE aM “sos N. we 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 DIFFERENT FOR’N STAMPS 


ARTISTS and you How, Written by, srecsoosetat 
Art Students Girivons’ “Gives inside pointers 


on commercial art. You can't sell work without 
information. Try it, Send $2 today: earn $50 tomorrow. 
J. POTTS CO., x 113, WINFIELD, KANSAS 


in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


Spain's “Ia Cruz Roja” (Red Cross) series: 


two Spanish aviators flew from Spain to Manila in 1926 and map of route; 
in which a Spanish aviator voyaged from Spain to South 


Seaplane “Plus Ultra” 


ai. OPH 
a | 


40c, Spain’s Queen in court dress; 20c, 
Spain’s royal family, grouped; 25c, King Alfonso XIII of Spain; 10c, Prince of the 
Asturias, Spain’s future king; '50c, Spain’s Queen clad as a Red Cross nurse; 30c, the 
two Spanish Princesses, Beatrice and Christiana; 4 pesetas, airmail, Airplane in which 


25c, airmail, 


America in 1926, 


and mothers at the International 

Philatelic Exhibition, at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York in Oc- 
tober, as there were boys. Literally thou- 
sands of persons attended during the eight 
days, and it is certain that parents who 
entered with skeptical minds left with a 
new viewpoint as to the educational value 
which attaches to philately. The adults 
there who knew little about the hobby, 
learned both that it is a fascinating pur- 
suit and that collecting stamps can be a 
good financial investment if the boy buys 
wisely. They saw one adhesive—the 2 
cents magenta of British Guiana of 1856— 
worth between $30,000 and $40,000, this 
being the world’s rarest postal paper. And 
they discovered, upon examining some of 
the displays, that stamps teach history 
and give, through the study of them, 
worthwhile knowledge of a variety of sub- 
jects. 

Robert S. Regar, third assistant post- 
master general, “said something” when he 
spoke at the Exhibition banquet held in 
one of the big hotels—and the stamp edi- 
tor recommends that every boy ask his 
dad, if the latter is at all doubtful about 
philately having any benefits, to read 
what Mr. Regar told a group of men—col- 
lectors assembled from all over the world. 

“It has been my privilege,” the govern- 
ment official said in part, “to observe per- 
sonally the increasing interest in philately, 
particularly among those of school age 
and who are in a position to benefit to the 
fullest extent from the educational ad- 
vantages which stamp collecting offers. 

“T can think of no single line of activity 
which can be taken up as a pastime that 
is so wonderfully appealing and that offers 
such abundant rewards in an educational 
way, both as purely mental training and 
with regard to increasing the fund of his- 
torical and geographical knowledge. 

“Philately has not only dignity but 
zest, not only the magnetic interest of a 
hobby but the enduring benefits of schol- 
arship. Knowledge of history is more 
easily and permanently acquired from post- 
age stamps than from abstract terms. 
Important events in the development of 
our national life are made real to the 
stamp collector. 


Ee were about as many dads 


“T dare say that the growing youth who 
is devoting his spare moments to stamp 
collecting is adding to and _ reinforcing 
the knowledge gained in school to such 
an extent as to give him a decided educa- 
tional advantage over the fellow who mas- 
ters the same facts in the abstract and 
who does not gain the imaginative appeal 
that is offered through the study of 
stamps. 

“The life of Washington means more to 
the boy who is trying to make a complete 
collection of all stamps bearing his like- 
ness, The important events in the life of 
Franklin become more real and unforget- 
table to one who studies the various is- 
sues that do him honor. 

“Questions of location with regard to 


the out of the way places of the earth that, 


are due to strike terror to the minds of 
the average student will be readily identi- 
fied by the most youthful and inexperi- 
enced stamp collector. 

“The more advanced collector is a 
globe trotter, a world traveler, wherever 
and whenever he wishes without leaving 
his own fireside. He knows the world. He 
is to be considered an authority on mat- 
ters relating to the state of affairs of every 
country.” 

True talk, indeed, as every boy appre- 
ciates who is a collector! But do Dad and 
Mother know it? Well, show them what 
Mr. Regar said—and ask ’em what they 
think about it! 


The Plan for Juniors 


URING Exhibition week the Ameri- 
can Philatelic Society, comprising 
largely adults, held its annual convention 
in another hotel, and the members were 
addressed by Albert R. Rogers, the Exhi- 
bition manager, on the subject of organiz- 
ing a Junior Philatelic Society in this 
country. Mr. Rogers said he had talked 
with a number of prominent men who, 
wealthy, are collectors, and had succeeded 
in interesting a few of them in his project. 
He announced the good news that one 
moneyed philatelist had pledged $10,000 
as the nucleus of a fund which he is trying 
to raise to finance the plan he has in 
mind. Members of the A. P. S. were en- 
thusiastic, and it was voted to appoint a 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


COIN COLLECTING 


is ity Fis rere othr. < togiy 


crtetas news and Fest of eee pet Lae 
FE NUMISMATIST, only American monthly on the 
subject. Six months 1 together 
with ten specimens Austrian war money for only $1. 
No free sample copies. te now! 
American Numismatic Association 
Suite A, 95 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FIFTEEN CENT SETS A70%2429,8¢-;, Crete 5 2, Conte. 
aif, Jamaica 5 dif, Mont eure 0 Sity eee ae eae 


uunigh 10 ditt ‘Siam 10 aif, Tunin 15 diif-, Venezuela 20 cit 
PAS en a for, rice'lints of be, 10c. 15¢ and 30e sets. 100 
on te, ‘1000"‘var. Se." 2000 var. $3.10, 3008 var. 


000 va 
iu ‘Sor OF FOREIGN Stamps on approval at 50% diacenst costais 
ys 5; and nd FOREIGN want lists filled from a stock of 40,000 varieties 
for those sending satisfactory references. 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY, 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depic 
incluged ure: Belgium (Sataey with piece 


gerful thrilling scenes., Included. 
fork); Barb fraciof and. fy JF Chile (battle stene 2 
a (wild caribou): ‘Malay’ (ferocious tiger); riotdad 
ting others.  Toappro- 


Be thistzrent packet will besent 
PIKES PEAK STAMP C0., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include free, a tri- 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 


U. S. STAMPS FREE 


25 dif. stamps (inc. Com., P. Post, Dues and Rev.) cat. 
50c free with second selection to all new customers 
buying 50c_or more from our approvals. Thousands of 
stamps at 50 per cent discount from cat. 

SPECIAL PACKETS THIS MONTH: 
All from Africa: 25 dif. 10c; 50 dif. 25c; 500 dif. $8. 
Andrew R. Perry, 86 Exchange Pl,, Providence, R. |. 


600 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 25 CENTS 
$10.00 BIG COLLECTION OF S00 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Cat. Value Hone’ Ronee Teelana 1 Renva & Usenga, Likert is 
for Nyassa, Tanga: 
“hard” coun 


2: 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 15 trian; 
100 Africa 50c; 100 Asi (0 Ba kan States Soe; 100 briteh Gol: 
colon. a, 106 Er 806;, 109 Portuguese Cols. 50c. All 


390, ench & des, 100 Portus 
LOMA STAMP co., 2221 Madison ‘hve.y SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Including Finland, 
500 Stamps 17¢! frome Tlanele: 
Ceylon, Guatemala, Australia, (swan) Dominican 
Republic, New Zealand, a To approval appli- 
cants. Plenty U.S. 1c 1000 Hinges 10c. 

B. ELMER, 15 School ‘St, BOSTON, MASS. 


3000 dierent 


MEAN] atives, Special nia Ete. 
RSS FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. A, St. Li 


Ss] 100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
SS Cuba, Mexico, etc., and album: 
S| 1000 mixed brie 80 different U.S. 25° 
00 hinges 10c, 
Fine ivan for 3500 stamps 750. 
I buy collections. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Bri 


FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
PY 


Containing stamps, with pictur: 
nj 


Ee Emu, 
e 


pata we ip woubed star 
LIGHTSOWN'S “OSBORNE RD. 


(00: VARIETIES STAMPS 


postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 


Album to hold 1152 stamps, FREE 


20c. 650% approval sheets sent with each order. 
A.B, Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


15 Diff. Triangle Stamps Only 35c 


or 1000 all different stamps and 15 triangles for only $1 00 to 
approval applicants. Woe can supply only one of these premium 
offers to a customer. 1927 Bargain lists just out. They are free. 


Write VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 11, London, Ont., Canada 


RETURN DUPLICATES 


Backeh, 20 different 30c.; 75 different $1.00. 
turn duplicates for new stam 


10c 


List free. 
Approval Ges with every order. 
it 


‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“oi eat 
RD. 'SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND 


8. LYON: (hPS 8535) Elton Sta Providence, RL 
™ STAMPS 105 chine. Eaypt, Bre, 

b # tionary, list of 3,000 B: 
b. Coupons, Ze. Stamp Album, aver 50011 
dates, names of countries, etc.,3¢. Biggeron 

45c, $1.35, 62.45. Illustrated world catalog (2 books) for oc! 
Stamp Guide 10c. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS, 


A real album, 

8 sok iffb a . ra 

covers, ids 

nearly 1000 stamps. FREE if you ask for approy: a oie 
send Ilo. for postage and a packet of 100 different Mysteri- 
ous Stamps. 1000 English Hinges 10c. 1000 Diff. For'n 940. 


Sunflower Stamp Co., Dept. AMB, Hutchinson, Kans. 


BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 


Sensational 


packet over 140 diff. Algeria, ‘Air. A 
un, Gabon, Guyane, 


U. 1000 Aingee Se. 
Hawkeye Stamp Co., 


F paysciniat Albania!! Azerbaidjan!!! 

RA Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Tunis, Ub 
E Tinanvaals Tadochiugs ctor ater Ail: tie 

E gct'' countries and many others are contained in our 
Wonder Packet of 55 different. given FREE to approval 
Write TODAY! 

St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


25 Bulgaria 9c. 
«Cedar Rapids, 


applicants enclosing 4 cents po: 
RICHARD LAMPRECHT, 811 Napol: 


DIME PACKETS {eeceaa te Bianeiore 
2% BIRD AND ANIMAL Stamps; regular price is a 
quarter, 1000 all different stamps for Sc, 

Cc. H. HOLLISTER 


Mukwonago, Wisc. 


250 VAR. PACKET S°7pe, ral! come 


is bad or not. Receive foreign countries through 
our 250 varieties packet for 15c and 60% discount 
non-duplicatin, val sheets. 

COVERT STAM ., 712 E. & B. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER "521,52 Be 
ZSO Aserent stamps that catalog $5.00, ge 
$000 clic Beers Applicants, only je 
um access- 
ories. Scott's Toa Oats t. $2 postpaid. “Send for price list. 
Kansas City Stamp Co., Dept. 1, Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dept. A. 


Stamps will come 


January, 1927 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’’ PACKET!! 


Contain scarce stamps from the fullowing strange lands: 


and make, 


Get this wonderful packet of "freak countries’” a 


100 to approval applies TODAY 
CanDEN, NEW YORK 


$1. 0 BLACK U.S. POSTAGE GIVEN AWAY With Each ance 
Colonies, British, Portuguese’ 
;, SUN hinges, 36 page illustrated 


friends envious! Price 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. I) 

PIONEER STAMP ALBUM with 500 ions, 1 

different stamps from 40 Ret Syke, 

ies Hen New French Colonies, 

F re € Gia A ‘all for 15c. BIG Commission to Agents 

BEST Sheets of stamps. Write for Sample. 

Dept. AM, 620 Olive St. 


St, Louis, Mo. 


Hussmi wtaaap'U oe 


BRUNEI, ZANZIBAR, ABYSSINIA, BORNEO 
Pictures, triangles, monkeys, etc., included in packet of 
115 different stamps from all over the world—all for 
{Se to those applying for my Famous Quick Service 
Approval Sheets. The High Quality and Low Prices 
will astonish and delight you. Extra discounts and pre- 
ae a pee buyers, 

Gary, Indiana 


D, 605 Pierce St., 
5 Wall St. stock transfer papers con- 
ein iae both United States and New 

York State revenue stamps to a 
proval ey oe who enclose 
postage. Some stamps priced 
low as ¥c each on our sheets Great bargains, 


Herbert A. Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 


4 1 0 DIFFERENT CHOICE STAM PS 


SELECTED FOREIGN 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each, 
References please. 


EARL C, HUGHES, 818 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


FREE 


Hungary No. 565 to 567 and also a surprise packet for 
a request of my 1c, 2c, and 3c approvals and also my 
50 per cent discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P. 0. Box 
4832 Frankford Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Triangles! 75% disc. 


Special eae ale sheets with each Se packet con- 
taining ANGLES, 2 sets WARK TAX, set AIR- 


PLANES, U.8. stamp before 1880. etc., over 100 diff. 
stamps. MURRAY STAMP CO., 515 Tower Bldg., BT LOUIS 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1, List FREE. 50% approval 
4A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, + Toledo, Ohio 


as 


100 
sheets sent with each order. 


4A ja Lea ti Se ‘riangle, 1 dvs For 
ipecial elivery, Fi with Battleship, 
DIFF. (LFlume 20 brown. All telengaler stamps.) OC 


AND SET OF B-ANGOLA, 
THROWN FOR GOOD MEASURE. ALSO APPROVALS. 
0. W. OROWDER & 00. Waverly, Baltimore, Ma. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
100 Beautiful Stamps 2! Alldigerent, including old U.S. old 


foundland and hard to « a frou eter ocatcios ‘tas ‘excep- 
mal packet to approval spplicants only for 25 conta. Sail. packet 

Hacer ant dusts cass Uerown in for geod monsureDoo't snes 

thisup. Act now. 

Prospect Stamp Co., 549 Beresford Ave., Toronto, 9, Canada 


STAMPS FREE 


100 different including Hong-Kong. Postage 2c, Fine 
approvals to adults giving bank, dealer or business ref- 
erences. Lists Free. Stamps bought. 
PAYN STAMP CO., 
945 Grande Vista Drive, Los Angel 
Don’t You Want 


Merry Christmas Appcevale mene 
Mention your favorite countries, and price you 
gan pay, and I'll try to send just such stamps 
Abyssinian stamp as premium to new 
etnmete Extra 5% discount for geoks $1.00 purchase. 
MRS. L. W. KELLOGG, 60 N. Main St., W. Hartford, Conn. 


AZORES, 8ST. THOMAS, ETC 


Calif. 


We offer a service which 
guarantees satisfaction. 


ae service. Unusual value. 


s F R E E Postage 


4 cents 


APPROVAL asd Rete Brookiyn NY. 
100 DIFFERENT U.S.A. 25c 


Includes Com- 
Civil WeoHsven ued Parcel Post, Dues, ete. 1000 


BIG VARIE 


memoratives, 
dift 


foreign 5c. 60 diff. French Colonials 12c._ Send refer- 
ences or parent’: = puarented for our fine U. 8. or for- 
eign approvals and get _a good U.S. stamp cat, 350 FREE. 


Gateway City Stamp Co., Box 165, Stockton, Calif. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10 cents 


ALL FOR ILLUSTRATED ALBUM 
10c 50 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
Pack oF STAMP HINGES 
‘TO APPROVAL PERFORATION GAUGE 
APPLICANTS HINTS TO COLLECTORS 


W. W. BETTS, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from { As 
70 Different Foreign Countries 


sm 
GAIN, 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room $1, 604 Racede.,Clncinaatn 0, 

Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 

OS. Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 

‘2 “* plicants. If you will write at once 

we willincludea stamp album, perforation gauge 
and a big list of b: ins without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., ynard St., Waltham, Mass. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, together with 7 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 


THE HARRIES CO. 619 Broadway New York City 


HINGES eeiatie iiinges Only 5c 


Peelable Hinges 


ate ii applicants zor approval sheets. Confeder- 
al ill with above if you pa; tage. 
. Z. PETTET, 960 S. Boulevard ” atlanta, Ga. 


. 
Ar) FAST) 

Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beattie from 

Distant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs). 

Complete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, 

Packets, also catalog of Albums and Philatelic Sup- 

plies, all for 2c postage, Gray Stamp Co,, Toronto, Can. 


| ments 


committee of three to work with Mr. 
Rogers in developing the idea. 

So it may be that during 1927 a Junior 
Philatelic Society, along the lines of a 
similar body which has operated suc- 
cessfully in England since 1909, will be 
formed in the United States. This would 
give the boys wonderful opportunities to 
expand their collections by exchanging or 
selling stamps to one another. Branches 
or chapters: would be organized in vari- 
ous cities and towns, and each branch 


would hold its own weekly or monthly 
And once a year a national 
attended by 


meetings. 
convention would be held, 
boys chosen 
by the vari- 
ous chapters 
to represent 
them. 

There is a 
lot of work 
ahead be- 
fore the 
plan ma- 
tures, and 
Mr. Rogers 
is trying to 
get more 
funds so 
that the machinery may be set in motion. 
Meanwhile thousands of boys have writ- 
ten to him, endorsing the idea. If you are 
interested, and have not yet told Mr. 
Rogers so in a letter, drop a line to the 
stamp editor. Give your age, the size of 
your collection, and your address, and the 
stamp editor will be glad to forward your 
letter to Mr. Rogers. But don’t expect a 
reply, as he is a busy man of affairs, 


20 c Costa Rica—the new 
air mail stamp. At right 
2s New Zeeland, 


Jarabub 
alee is a name new to philately— 
Jarabub, which lies at  Tripoli’s 


frontier and formerly was part of Egypt. 
It has become an Italian colony, and Italy 
has given this latest of her African pos- 
sessions the privilege of issuing stamps of 
@ provisional character, these to be fol- 
lowed in due time by the appearance of 
definitives. 

In 1919 representatives of Great Britain 
and Italy signed an agreement, at Paris, 
whereby Jarabub wauld be ceded to Italy, 
presumably as part of Italy’s territorial 
reward for entering the World War on the 
side of the Associated Powers. But that 
was before Egypt gained her national in- 
dependence. 

Early in 1925 Italy contended that the 
Egyptian Government should recognize 
the agreement of 1919, on the ground that 
Egypt inherited not only Great Britain’s 
privileges but also Great Britain’s commit- 
in Egypt. Eventually the new 
Egypt conceded the justice of Italy’s 
viewpoint, and so Jarabub has become 
Italian—and Italy is “telling the world” 
with stamps, 


A Charity Deluge 


PAIN’S Red Cross series, described re- 
cently in this department, has proved 
to be a philatelic inundation, as it com- 
prises 77 varieties, including the stamps 


Puzzles 


McIntyre Louthan, Meno, M. I. Init, Milton 
Taggart, Miss Ouri, Miss Teerie Mann, Monroe 
Cooling, Mort, Nala G. Nol, Nellie Norwood*, 
PO. Knotto” O: G. Re, Oliver Twist, Oowah 
Tagoo ‘Siam! Philip Pullen, P. K. Boo, Ptah, 
Bier jin) Crazsie;, Rabbit, RalhabieConnell! 
Robert Black, Robert W. Bowlby, Robert New. 
comer: Robert Stones, Robert S. ‘Trenbath, F. 
U. Goofy, Safe T. Pyn, Sara Swift Walker, 
Shep, .Si, Sir, Cumference, Sir Viver Parrish, 
Slap, Sloppy Soph, So Ur ‘Wun, Spark Plug, T. 
Bong, Teen-Tee, ‘Than Q., ‘The Robin’s Son, 
The Swede, The Wise Fool, Toppy Knott*, Tr, 
Dit, Vincent J. Dodee, W, E. Kelley, W. i 
Stevenson, Wilkinsburg, Willard G. ‘Kimball, 
Will 1. Winn, Winston ives, ¥. L. Dotes, Zorro, 
and "solver from ‘Oklahoma’ Clty, Okla." (no 
name), 


Four Solutions: Andy Icogawan, Arthur Cox, 
Avery Van Campen, Bass Bawler, Ben Bolt, 
Buck, Buster Brown, Charles Ton, Cy N. Ide, 
Dick Jay, Dopey, Duke Dumbness, Edwin Lee, 
Elly H. Ess, Eniol Nayme, 5ARN, Got M. All, 
Haiman Nathan, Harry E. Secor Jr., Harry 
Vetch, H. H, S., Hook and Ladder, Ike N. 
Wyn, Towa Bill, Jack Rapp, Leonard Goldsmith, 
Lloyd Von Haden, Lotta Sense, Maurice Dale, 
M.G. Malone, Nap O. Yun, Noah Count, Otto 
deGrave, Owen T. Owens, Pierce Anderson, 
Prof. Pieface, Puzzmaker, Ray, Ray Zinn, R. B., 
Sambo, Sol O. Mon, The Owl, Thos. J. Per- 


surcharged for use in various colonies. 
Colors and designs make these sets among 
the most beautiful and artistic in our hob- 
by’s history and the stamps are as popu- 
lar as peanuts at a monkey house. (See 
accompanying illustrations.) 

The 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40 and 50 cen- 
timos and the 1, 4 and 10 pesetas values 
have been overprinted with the names of 
Tangier, Morocco, Cape Juby, Spanish 
Guinea and Spanish .Western Sahara. The 
le and 2c and the 20c express stamp have 
been surcharged for use in Tangier, Cape 
Juby and Morocco. In addition, a new 
value, 60c, has appeared in Guinea and 
Sahara although there is no such denom- 
ination in the origi- 
nal series of Spain, 

Switzerland has 
continued its prac- 
tice, adopted some 
years ago, of issuing 
a Shristmas - time 
series of charity 
stamps inscribed 
“Pro  Juventute, ” 
meaning “For the 
Children.” Through 
the sale of these ad- 

raises money to 


Switzerland 


hesives, 
combat tuberculosis among boys and girls. 


On these stamps, in the past, coats-of-arms 
of Swiss Cantons have been the designs. 
On the newest series the arms of Bale, 
Aargau and Thurgau are depicted—the 
only three not heretofore honored. Thus 
we now have twenty-five varieties, issued 
from December of 1918 to date, each with 
its own design of a Canton’s arms. 

It will be recalled in 1925 the Nether- 
lands inaugurated a somewhat similar 
plan, the designs showing the symbolic 
flowers of the provinces’ of North Bra- 
bant, Gelderland and North Holland. Ap- 
parently Holland purposes to make this 
an annual affair, as late in 1926 the sym- 
bolic blossoms of the provinces of Zee- 
land, Utrecht, Friesland and North Hol- 
land were depicted on four stamps—2 cen- 
times plus 2c, 5c plus 3c, 10c plus 3c, and 
15c plus 3c. Money thus raised is de- 
voted to alleviating poverty among chil- 
dren. 

And in Belgium has appeared a series 
of five values, the proceeds from which is 
being used to restrict the spread of tuber- 
eulosis. 


Notes 


FTER Admiral Jellicoe, a British naval 
hero of the World War, became gov- 
enor of New Zealand it was felt that 
stamps of military and naval character 
should be appropriate for this Pacific pos- 
session of King George. The first three 
values have appeared, the 1 penny show- 
ing the king’s head and shoulders in mili- 
tary uniform and the 2 shillings and 3s in 
naval attire. These three have been over- 
printed for use in Raratonga (see accom- 
panying illustration). 

In Germany a new portrait set is ap- 
pearing—Schiller on the 5 pfennigs, Fred- 
erick the Great on the 10pf, and Goethe, 
Lessing and Kant on other values. 


(Continued from page 63) 


kins, Try N. Winn, 
W.'M. Q., Y. Isadore 
Total number solvers, 368. Original puzzles 
received in Oct., 154. Foreign solvers, who get 
credit for every solution, Teague McErlean, Ire- 
land, and Robert Erleskotter, Canal Zone. 
* Signifies 2 honorable mentions, 


Tunney*, Wes from Wis, 
Slamd. 


Puzzle Talk. 


The best way to remember to sign your name 
to your lists of answers is to write it at the top 
of your first page. So many are sending un- 
signed lists, and we cannot give you proper 
credit. We would like to have the names of 
Abacus Zythum, A Lot Dummer, Am I. Wright, 
Ann O. Domini, B, Hayve, Buster Brown, 
Colonel Yora Liar, Conner, Dinah Mite (Mont.), 
Dan Juan, E. Z. Dunn, G. B., Gene Eyus, Herr 
Q. Lees, Homer K. M., Hugh N. Crye, Ima Flo 
Ridian, Iman X. Pert, I. Nowe, Los & G. Los, 
Mike R. O’Phone, M. I. Rite, More Moore, M. 
T. Branes (Mich.), M. T. Purse, Normalite, 
Ossie, Phil Ah Suffer, R. U. Goofy, Seaweed, 
Spaghetti, The Bat, Todd Stail, Will from Ill, 
and solvers without name or pen name from 
Oklahoma City, Marine Base, West Kennebunk, 
and Reno. In sending your name, be sure to 
mention that you are on the “Wanted” list. 

. Wishing each one of you a happy New Year, 
and an honorable mention every month in 1927! 
Kappa Kappa. 
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Curios, F 


COINS = 


{u., 740 poy iluatrated, 
‘and For'n, 23 
a sig. Tora cote 
‘Nec! 


‘or Sale! 10 diff, nickel coins 
sd for’n coins ibe; 


New York 


ELDER CORPN. 9 E. 35th | St., 
All different. French Col- 10c 
onies, etc, This special price of 
General Stamp Co., P. 0. Box 2866, Denver, Colo. 
ing stamps from every corner of the world and I 
will send you free an attractive set of stamps. 
10 UNUSED COLONIALS. 
100 UNPICKED STAMPS F R E E 
210 Stamps, incl. Guadeloupe, Tehad, Gal 
fe (stamps only) requesting app) 

LISBURN ih “TOWNSEND, London Road, Liverpool, ENGLAND 
ANl different stamps (cat. over 66.00), 300 hinges, 5 appro 
sheets, duplicate stamp album. perforation gauge, milli 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. A, Milford, Con) 

000 MIXED FOREIGN 25c 
1°! over 100 varieties 

25 of any one kind, all off paj pone 

a real live stamp society! Be a junior 

JOIN member of the Society, of Philatelic 

HM and sell Members get the Stamp 

Collectors eaqasine without addition- 

al cost. Send now for an ap) 

Cape May, hi J. 


1 00 UNUSED STAMPS 
0c to new approval applicants only. 
Send for my price list of packets and sets contain- 
AUGUST FISCHER, 534 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
50 DIFFERENT UNUSED 
Niger, Catedonta, ‘Gubapwat “All” beautiful. "picto 
ter scale aud ruler to approval applicants only for 20 
STAMPS 
and not .more 
han. 
PHIL LUNDSTED, ‘APE COTTAGE, 
Americans Dues $1.20 (under 18 yrs.) 
WM. LYCETT, 1221 Washington St, 


Make Money in 


RADIO 


Michael De Marco, 16 years old, after taking 
the National Radio Institute course made from 
$40 to $50 a week and commissions. Walter 
Siddall, during summer vacations from school, 
made $125 a month and expenses Matthew 
Waldron made as high as $125 a month working 
at Radio after school during spare time. Hun- 
dreds of school boys, studying radio under the 
famous NRI system of instruction, report won- 
derful success in this fascinating wonder field. 


The amazing expansion of radio has opened 
up thousands of extraordinary opportunities 
for ambitious young men and boys. Take 
advantage of these opportunities, 


Easy to Learn 
Radio at Home 


No matter how little you know about radio 
now, you can easily and quickly become a radio 
expert with spare time study at home through 
the help of the National Radio Institute, suc- 
cessfully teaching radio by mai since 1914, 
Prominent radio experts help you im _ every 
pions giving you personal attention through 
the mail. 


You learn by actually doing, as you are fur- 
nished without additional cost with course, cir- 
cuits and parts for building latest receiving 
sets. Your training is thoroughly practical. 
You learn quickly and easily—right at home 
without interfering with your regular school 
work, 


Send for FREE BOOK 


No other field today offers such great oppor- 
tunities as Radio. You can take your choice of 
the wonderful opportunities—radio operator on 
ship, traveling the world over with expenses 
paid, or a wonderful position at home Big 
money, short hours, fascinating work. and a 
glorious future—that’s RADIO. Write today 
for our big free book, full of illustrations and 
descriptions of the big money to be made by 
boys, and how you can easily learn radio to 
qualify for these opportunities. Also for details 
of our special short-time reduced offer! Mail 
coupon now. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-6 Washington, D C. 


National Radio Institute 
Dept. A-6, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without obligation your 64-page 
free book, “Rich Rewards in Radio.” Please 
write plainly. 
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RLIIZER 


mee ar OFF 


“*Bill Carola” 
Landaus 
» Serenaders 


Couldn’t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *100% 


“When I sent for your catalog, I didn’t know a 
note of music. A few months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I had taken my place ina 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 
a week, three times what I made asaclerk. I 
hee Leenneey pnow leas easy it ee anyone 

in whistle a tune can learn i- 
cal instrument”—Bil Carola, 0 Day 8 musk 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
for an ample free trial in yourown home. Exa- 
mine the instrument, note the fine workman- 
ship, the full, rich tone value and especially how 
easy itis to play. No obligation to buy—no ex- 
pense for thetrial. We make this liberal offer 
because we want you to try for yourself a genu- 
ine Wurlitzer instrument, the result of 200 years 
experience in musical instrument building. 
Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. This is your opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own home. 


ETUNNDINE TCKLERS 


Defined From Experience 


Teacher: “What is a creditor?” 
Young Pupil: “A man who must be told 
that Father is not at home.” 


Tragedy 
A son at college wrote to his father: 
“No mon, no fun, your son.” 
The father answered: 
“How sad, too bad, your 
dad.” 


Oversupply 


“I suppose you have a letter 
of recommendation.” 

“Yes, sir. I have six of them.” 

“T don’t want a man who has 
lost that many jobs.” 


A Guess 


“Wonder why folks call money 

‘The long green’?” queries 
Drew. 

Perhaps because without it 

We all feel short and blue. 


Prima Facie Evidence 


“I'm a power in dis com- 
munity. I kin ride anywheres 
on my face.” 

“Kinda looks like you been 


Our Sham World 
“All that glitters is not gold,” 
But here’s the truth, though bitter; 
Lots of people that we know 
Are satisfied with glitter. 


Yes, and More of It 
“Are you for this five-day week, Sam?” 
“Boss, Ah’s foh a one-day week with six 
days’ pay.” 


A cow may live on grass, but it takes a 
butcher to make both ends meat. 


Teacher: “See here, Willie Fly, where you don’t know the 
correct. answer to my question why do you always say 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


MW 


Or Anywhere 

“Spell ferment and give its definition,” 
requested the teacher. 

“F-e-r-m-e-n-t — to 
sponded Keith. 

“Now use it in a sentence, so I may be 
sure you understand it.” 

“In nice weather, I would rather play 
tennis out-of-doors than ferment in the 
schoolhouse.” 


work,” nobly re- 


Still Tagging 


The little boy who loved to play tag is 
now a traffic cop. 


Irish Insight 


“Hope is a great blessin’,” 
ruminated Cassidy, “an’ yet, if 
it wasn’t for hope none av us 
would iver be disapp’inted.” 


Many a man thinks he has 
the world at his feet—and then 
his foot slips. 

The man with a narrow mind 
generally possesses a wide 
mouth. 


Dare 
If you’d succeed, 
In life advance, 
This motto heed: 
Can all your Cant’s. 


Feather in His Cap 


‘nay’ instead of ‘no’?” 
Willie Fly: “Sorry, Teacher. I always say ‘neigh’ ’cause 
my granddad was a_horsefly.” 


doin’ it.” 


Illustrates and describes every _known ff 


musical instrament—more than 3000 ar- 

ticles, many of them shown in full 

colors. All genuine Wurlitzer instru- 

ments—buy direct from Wurlitzer, 
and save money. Special 


offers on complete outfits, 


We also give you our Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Plan, 
No obligation. 


Send Coupon 


TheRudolph WurlitzerCo., Dept. 1051 
117 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 329. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
'] 120W.42ndSt.NewYork 250StocktonSt.SanFrancisco 


Send me yout Free Book on musical instrum 
your Free Trial, ‘Easy Payment Plan. No ebigation. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation, If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 


You can learn cartooning at_home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing 850 to $200 and more per week. 


Write Today for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2637 National Bidg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Good Riddance 
When you meet a_ trouble 


borrower lend 


One on Dad 


To Tom, who had been cutting up, his 
mother exclaimed wearily: 


you be a good boy?” 


“Well, Mother, I'll be good for a nickel.” 


Mother: “For 
shame, you ought to 
be like your father, 
good for nothing.” 


Only Smart Alecks 
Damaged 


A college education 
never hurt anybody 
who was willing to 
learn something after- 
wards. 


One of the “Begats,” 
Perhaps 


“Who was Shylock, 
Aunt Ethel?” 

“My dear! And you 
go to Sunday-school 
and don’t know that!” 


No Mercy for Him 


The President of 
the U. S. serves a 
four-year term, but 
gets nothing off for 
good behavior. 


Passing Kind 


The Bore: “I passed 
by your place yester- 
day.” 

The Bored: 
“Thanks, awfully!” 


him all you have. 


umbrellas. 


“Why can’t 


break your leg.” 


The Vanishing Gamp 


A scientist has invented a process for re- 
storing old mackintoshes. We wish some- 
one would devise a means of restoring new 


A Short Cut 


Pedestrian: “Which is the quickest way 
to get to the general hospital?” 
Officer: “Jump out of that window and 


Autoist : 


soup.” 
Waiter 


Motor-cycle Cop: “Here, 


you, pull over.” 


Autoist—“Whasamatter?” 
M. C.—“You were doing fifty.” 


“Will you write that down and 


sign it so I can show it to my friends?” 


Sad Story 


Diner: “Waiter, there’s a button in my 


(ex-printer): “Typographical 


error, sir; it should be mutton.” 


Worst in the Curri- 


3 Page 
Friendly ‘Talks with the Editor 20 


FICTION 
The Cabin Jump— 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
The Lion Tamer— 
Samuel Scoville, Ire ...eses 
The Man in Plain Clothes— 
Laurie Y. Erskine .. 
Admiral ’Stanguey— 
Warren Hastings Miller .. 
The Battle of the Big Bend— 
Thomson Burtts 
Mark Tidd in Palestine (Con- 
tinued )— 
Clarence Budingtbn Kelland 16 
The Saving of the Show (Part 


The Overland Trail (Con- 
cluded) — 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. 23 
FEATURES 
Pass, Catch and Shoot!— 


Contents for January 


Cover drawing by Frank E. Schoonover. 


Want to Be a Teacher?— 
Esca G. Rodger ... 
“Get Out on the Ice!”— 
Co SeiSaeythe:xcares ocivias dels 
Some 1926 Boy Champions— 
Assembled by Armstrong 
Perry 
Five Boys in One— 
Myron M. Stearns 
The New Kind of Tubes— 
Millard F. Bysorg 
Tenting With Old Man Win- 
ter— 
Elon Jessup 
They'll Bite in Winter— 
W. J. Schaldach 


DEPARTMENTS 


For the Boys to Make— 
A. Neely Hall . 
Puzzles . 

The American Boy Contest... 
Stamps in the Day’s News— 
Kent B. Stiles 
Funnybone Ticklers 


culum 
“What course is 
your boy taking at 
college?” 


“Thedownward 
course, I’m afraid.” 


Considerate 


“So you are using 
balloon tires now.” 

‘Yes; they are 
easier on the pedes- 
trians.” 


Quite Solid 


A 45-caliber_ revol- 
ver had been fired at 
him, the bullet pene- 
trating his skull and 
entering the wood- 
work.—Tampa paper. 


Earnest Worker - 


Field-worker in So- 
ciology 103— “But 
have you no religious 
convictions, my good 
man?” 

Convict—‘Yes 
mum; I wuz caught 
breaking into a 
ehurch collection 
box.” 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


59 
’ a 


One Dial Model 35 illustrated, less tubes and battertes, but with battery cable attached, $70.00 Model H Speaker, dark brown crystalline finish, $21.00 


It’s built as_ you would like to build it —with 


ROBABLY you have made a radio 
set. It worked, too. Great—wasn’t 


it—after you had all the fun of 


putting the parts together—to hear your 
first station come in. 


But you have never built a set like 
this one. Nobody has, except Atwater 
Kent. It has only One Dial—and it’s a 
real One Dial. 


You don’t have to fumble with any 
other doodads to get the stations quickly 
and clearly. Just turn this ONE Dial. Zip 
—there’sa station! Zip 
—there’s another! 
Every station on the 
air within a wide 


Model 32, seven-tube One Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, $140.00 


Model L Speaker, dark 
brown crystalline 
finish, $16.00 


only OnE Dial 


range responds instantly to the touch of 
your fingers on the Ong Dial. 


Or pick your station—turn the OnE 
Dial with a flick of the wrist—and there 
it is! You don’t have to keep the family 
waiting while you tune in. 


Speed? Why, when two stations 
happen to be broadcasting the same pro- 
gram, you can actually turn from one 
to the other without missing a note of 
the music or a word of the talk. Last 
fall you could follow two football games 
at once—just by shifting from one to 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A, Atavater Kent, President 
4706 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


the other in a split second, with the 
One Dial! Do you know of any other 
set that will do this? 


Atwater Kent One Dial operation is 
not only easier and quicker—it will bring 
in more stations than you ever heard 
before. 

The same engineering skill that 
produced the One Dial has improved 
every quality you look for in Radio. 


Tell your parents about Atwater 
Kent One Dial Receivers and Radio 
Speakers. They will 
then know you know 
what’s the real thing 
in Radio. 


Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystalline 
finish, $21.00 


Model 30, six-tube ONE Dial receiver. 
Less tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $85.00 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The Coach says “Yes” 
to this 


delicious dessert 


ArEsctice tilt for the big games. 


Ten lads rushing here and there, 
passing, dribbling, cutting for 
the basket. And over all the watchful 
care of the coach—correcting, praising, 
improving every move. Telling each 
player what to do and what not to do. 


And off the court, at the training 
table. The coach or physical trainer— 
just as careful, just as watchful. Telling 
the reason for cating this and avoiding 
that. And when it comes to desserts, so 
often the coach says ‘no’ to many good 
things. But it’s always ‘yes’ for Jell-O! 
. . . Why? 


Well, aside from the fact that every- 
body likes Jell-O so much . . . it is an 
energizing, body-building food. And, 
perhaps even more important, it requires 
very little digestive effort. And that’s a big 
help, when you consider that so many 
desserts are heavy, and rich, and hard 
to digest. 


Fellows, with Jell-O such a prime 
favorite at the training table, you can’t 
go wrong with Jell-O on your own table 
at home. And is it really so mighty good? 
Well. . . just you try it! 


This will please you, and your 
Mother, too 


Write your mother’s name in the coupon 
below. We will send her the Jell-O recipe book- 
let which gives many new and novel ways of 
enjoying this famous dessert. Just tear out the 
coupon. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division, Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate 
and Swans Down Cake Flour 


© 1927, P. C. 
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Tur Jett-O Company, Inc., 
Lz Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklec— 
containing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 


OBI is Eg Rariac een ee oe NMR E cee Bess 
J.—A. B.—1-27 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


